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TO MY WIFE 



FOKEWOED 


Little further advance can be made in our interpretation of the 
Qur’an or of the life of Muhammad, until an exhaustive study has 
been made of the vocabulary of the Qur’an. It is interesting to note 
how recent work at Islamic origins, such as that done by the late 
Professor Horovitz and his pupils at Pranlcfurt, and in the books of 
Tor Andpe and Karf Ahrens, has tended to run to a discussion of 
vocabulary. The Qur’an is the first Arabic book, for though there 
was earlier poetry, it was not written down till much later, and some 
doubts have been raised as to the genuineness of what did get written 
down. For the interpretation of this first Arabic book, we have been 
content until recently to turn to the classical commentaries, but the 
tendency of the commentators is to interpret the book in the light 
of the Arabic language of their own day, and with few exceptions 
their philological lucubrations are of more interest for the study of 
the development of Muslim thought about the Qur’an, than they are 
for settling the meaning the words must have had for the Prophet 
and for those who listened to his utterances. 

Some day, it is to be hoped, we shall have a Glossary to the 
^Qur’an comparable with the great WoHerbucher we have to the Old 
and New Testaments, in which all the resources of philology, epigraphy, 
and textual criticism will be utilized for a thorough investigation of 
“the vocabulary of the Qur’an. Meanwhile this present Essay attempts 
to make one small contribution to the subject by studying a number 
of the non-Arabic elements in the Qur’anic vocabulary. 

Emphasis has been placed in recent years on the too long forgotten 
fact that Arabia at the time of Muhammad was not isolated from the 
rest of theVorld, as Muslim authors would have us believe. There 
was at that time, as indeed for long before, full and constant contact 
with the surrounding peoples of Syria, Persia, and Abyssinia, and 
through intercourse there was a natural interchange of vocabulary. 
Where the Arabs came in contact with higher religion and higher 
civilization, they borrowed religious and cultural terms. This fact 
was fully recognized by the earliest circle of Muslim exegetcs, who 
show no hesitation in noting words as of Jewish, Christian, or Iranian 
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origin. Later, under the influence of the great divines, especially 
of ash-Shafi'I, this was pushed into the background, and an orthodox 
doctrine was elaborated to the effect that the Qur*an was a unique 
production of the Arabic language. The modern Muslim savant, 
indeed, is as a rule seriously distressed by any discussion of the foreign 
origin of words in the Qur’an. 

To the Western student the Jewish or Christian origin of many 
of the technical terms in the Qur’an is obvious at the first glance, 
and a little investigation makes it possible to identify many others. 
These identifications have been made by many scholars wlfbse work 
is scattered in many periodicals in many laifguages. The present 
Essay is an attempt to gather them up and present them in a form 
convenient for the study of interested scholars both in the East and 
the West. 

The Essay was originally written in 1926, and in its original 
form was roughly four times the size of the present volume. It would . 
have been ideal to have published it in that form, but the publishing 
costs of such a work with full discussion and illustrative quotation, 
would have been prohibitive. The essential thing was to place in the 
hands of students a list of these foreign words which are recognized 
as such by our modem scholarship, with an indication of their probable 
origin, and of the sources to which the student may turn for fuller 
discussion. Our own discussion has therefore been cut down to the 
minimum consistent with intelligibility. The same reason has made^ 
it necessary to omit the Appendix, which consisted of the Arabic 
text, edited from two MSS. in the Royal Library at Cairo, of as-SuyiltT's 
al-MuhadMhab, which is the original treatise at the basis of hk 
chapter on the foreign words in the Itqdn and of his tractate entitled 
al-Mutaivalikili. 

In making a choice of such references to the old poets as remain, 
it was thouglit better to retain those used in the older works of reference 
which would be generally accessible to students, rather than make a 
display of learning by references to a host of more modern works 
dealing with the early poetry. In the case of references to Iranian 
sources, however, the author, for lack of library facilities, has been 
compelled to limit himself to the few texts, now somewhat antiquated, 
which were available to him in Cairo. 

No one is more conscious than the author of the limitations ^f 
his philological equipment for the task. A work of this nature could 
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have been adequately treated only by a Noldeke, whose intimate 
acquaintance with the literatures of the Oriental languages involved, 
none of us in this generation can emulate. With all its limitations 
and imperfections, however, it is hoped that it may provide a founda- 
tion from which other and better equipped scholars may proceed in the 
important task of investigation of tlie Qur’anic vocabulary. 

hor reasons of general convenience the verse numbering of the 
Qur’an citations is throughout that of hlllgers edition, not the Kufan 
verse numbering followed in the Egyptian standard text. 

The lihanks of the author, as of all students interested in Oriental 
research, are due in a*special manner to the kindness and generosity 
of H.IT. the Maharaja Gaekwad of Baroda, which have permitted the 
work to appear in the series publislied under his august patronage. 


Gaiko. 

December, 1937. 


Arthur Jeffery. 
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INTRODUCTION 


One of the few distinct impressions gleaned from a first perusal of 
the bewildering confusion of the Qur’an, is that of the amount of 
material therein which is borrowed ffom the great religions that were 
active in Arabia at the time when the Qur’an was in process of forma- 
tion. From the fact that Muhammad was an Arab, brought up in the 
midst of Arabian paganism and practising its rites himself until well 
on into rtianhoodd one would naturally have expected to find that 
Islam had its roots cfcep down in this old Arabian paganism. It 
comes, therefore, as no little surprise, to find how little of the religious 
life of this Arabian paganism is reflected in the pages of the Qur’an. 
Tlio names of a few old deities ® ; odd details of certain pagan cere- 
monies connected with rites of sacrifice and pilgrimage ® ; a few deep- 
rooted superstitions connected with Jinn, etc., and some fragments of 
old folk-tales,^ form practically all the traces one can discover therein 
of this ancient religion in the midst of whose devotees Muhammad 
was born and bred. It may be true, as Rudolph insists,^ that in 
many passages of the Qur’an the Islamic varnish only thinly covers 
a heathen substratum, but even a cursory reading of the book makes 
it plain that Muhammad drew his inspiration not from the religious 
life and experiences of his own land and his own people, but from 
the great monotheistic religions which were pressing down into Arabia 
in his day.® Most of the personages who move through the pages of 
the Qur’an, viz. Ibrahim, Musa, Dawild, Sulaiman, Null, Tsa, are well- 
known Biblical characters. So also the place-names — ^Babil, Rum, 
Madyan, Saba’, and many of tlie commonest religious terms — Shaitan, 
IWrali, Injii, Sakina, Firdaus, Jaliaunam, are equally familiar to all 
who know the J ewish and Christian Scriptures. So one is not surprised 

^ Convincing proof of this is found in the statement of the Prophet quoted in 
Yttcjut, iii, 664, to the effect that on a certain occasion he sacrificed a ewe to 

‘ Uzza, which he oxcu.ses on the ground that at that time he was following the religion 
of his peojfie. 

2 Hura, liii, 19, 20 ; Ixxi, 22, 2.3. 
ii, 153 ; xxii, 28-30 ; v, 1-4 ; xxii, 37. 

^ (Such as those of ‘Ad and Thamud. 

^ Ah1idngi{jkeU, 26, n. 9. His reference here is to Suras oxiii, cxiv in particular, 
but the statement is true of many passage.^ elsewhere. 

® XoIdckc'tSeliwally, ii, 121 ; Buhl, /iV, ii, 1066 ; Ahren-s, Miilmmmeil ah Religions- 
stifter, 22 if. 
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at the judgment of Honu^ of the earlier investigators, such as Marracci, 
Vmlmmm, i, 41 : ** Ita ut Alcoran, us sit ixiixtura trium Icgum, sou 
religionum, Ilebraicae, Christianae, et Israeliticae, additis paucis 
(|uisquilliK, quae o cerehro suo Mahiitnetus extraxit/’ 

(lloser exauiiriatiou of the question reveals even further and more 
detailed correspondences than these which appear on the surface/ and 
forces on one tlie conviction that not only the greater part of the 
religious vocabulary, but also most of the cultural vocabulary of the 
Qur’an is of non-Ambic orighi. The investigation of the ‘‘Frerad- 
wdrter of the, Qur’an thus becomes a queistion of primary hciportance 
for the study of the origins of Islam, for as Hirechfeld remarks : “ One 
of the principal difficulties before us is ... to ascertain whether an 
idea or expression was Muhaninuid's spiritual property or borrowed 
from eke where, how he leanit it aiul to what extent it was altered to 
suit hk purposes.” ^ By tracing these words back to their sources we 
are able to estimah* to s()Tne extent the influences which were working 
upon Muhammad at various periods in his Mission, and by studying 
these religious teniis in their native literature contemporary with 
Muhammad, we can som(‘timeH understand more exactly what he 
himself means by the terms he iis(‘.s in the Qur'an. 


Quite early in the histf)ry of Islam, Muslinis tiuiniselves wer(> 
coufrontwl with th(‘ perplexing problem of these foreign words, for it 
presented itsidf immetliately they were called upon to face the tusk o? 
interpreting their Scripture. With the death of the Prophet and the 
cutting off of the fountain of revelation, came the necessity of collecting 
the w(‘attered fragments of tliis Ilevelation and issuing them in hook 
form/ Then as the Qur an thus collected became recognized as tlie 
ultimate source of both religion and law, there came the necessity of 
interpretation.^ The* primary source of such interpretation w'as tlie 
immfHiliHte circle of the Prophet's (V)inpanions, wlio we,re naturally 


^ I lip cle^ Qumm /wt JmhiUhm uml ('hrhlenthumy 1922, 

anti Ahr^•rl^, i hriKtlkhe/f un (^nnn, 19:10. 

® .Vf «* Ut'i^earcfifA, j>, 4. 

® r*he jKipuiar Miteiin acoount ofthe follt^ction is given in us-Huyut?, Itq, 1.15, ami 
in many ntbw HnlJ-kiinuti wurks, t*.g. iVA/tW, 24; Va‘qQbI, Ilidoria, ii, ir)2; Uju 
af Athir, rhrmkuH {mI. Tornterg), ii. 279 ; iii, SG. Se(> also NuIdokc-.Sfhwallv, ii,’l 1 ff 
awl tte irituism in (Wtani, Annul'u vii, jtj), 4()7-4lK. ' ' 

* GolUziter. 55 ff. 
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supposed to know best wliat tlie Prophet meant in many of his revela- 
tions ^ ; so the tendency grew in later days to trace back all explana- 
tions to this circle, with the result that we frequently find various 
conflicting opinions traced back through clilferent chains of authorities 
to the same person. ^ 

Now it is conceivable tliat there »iay have been correct tradition 
from the Prophet himself in many cases as to the interpl'ctation of some 
of the strange words that meet us in the Qur’an, but if so, it is evident 
that this tradition was soon lost,® for by the time the classical exegetes 
came to iompile their works there was a bewildering entanglement 
of elaborate lines of ccaiflioting tradition as to the meaning of these 
words, all emanating from the same small circle of the Prophet’s 
immediate Companions. Numerous examples of this can be found 
on almost every page of the great Commentaries of at-Tlabarl, al- 
Baghawl, or ar-Kaxi, but a typical case may be cited here in 
illustration. 

Thrice in tlie Qur’an ^ we find mention of a people called Sabians, 

Oji who with the Jews and Christians (i.e. the 1 1), and 

the Magians, receive special recognition and favour. Y et as to the identity 
of these Sabians we find among the authorities the widest divergences. 
Thus at-Tabarl, in commenting on ii, 59, tells us that some held that 
they were a community without a religion, others said they were a 
nionotheistic sect but without a Book or a Prophet : others said they 
worshipped angels, and others that they were a community of the 

People of the Book who followed the Zahur as the Jews followed 

the Tmrah and the Christians the Injil. Later writers have a still 
greater variety of opinions about them, that they were star- worshippers, 
descendants of the people of Noah, or some sect midway between 

1 Quite early we find popiilar opinion claiming that only the Gonipanions, or 
followers of Ooihpanions, were capable of giving correct interpretations of the difilcul- 
ties of the Qur’an. 

2 e.g. in commenting on in xviii, 8, at-Tabari gives us line.s of tradition all 
going back to Ibn ‘Abbas to prove that Itaqini means a village, a valley, a writing, 
or a mountain. Thus wo are forced to conclude either that Ibn ‘Abbas is a very 
unsafe authority whose opinion on the meaning of important u'ords varied considor- 
ahly at different times, or that the lines of tradition are worthless. 

3 Lists of interpretations coming from the Prophet himself are given by some 
writers, e.g. as-f^Suyutl, Itqdn, 918 ff. (and .see Goldziher, RicMungen, 04), but such 
have little value. 

* ii, 69 j v, 73 ; xxii, 17. 
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Jews and Christians, or between Jews and Magians — and in all these 
cases the chains of tradition go back, of course, to the immediate 
circle of the Prophet. It would seem almost incredible that when the 
Qur'an grante special privilege and protection to four communities 
as true believers, no exact tradition as to the identity of one of these 
comrauniticB should have survived till the time when the Traditionists 
and Exegotos began their work of compilation. The facts, however, 
are plain, and if so much uncertainty existed on so important a matter 
as the identity of a protected community, one can imagine how the 
case stands with regard to unimportant little details whi«h are of 
profound interest to the philologist to-day, but which, in the early 
days of Islam, had no doctrinal or political significance to bring them 
prominently before the attention of the Muslim savants. 

The traditional account of the development of Qur’anic exegesis, ^ 
of which this problem of the foreign words forms a part, makes it 
begin with Ibn ‘Abbas, a cousin of the Prophet, whom later writers 
consider to have* l)een the greatest of all authorities on this subject.^ 

He is called the j the^^ or sea of Qur’anic science, the 

V I jy>. Rabbi of the Community, and many traditions give wonder- 


ful a('counts of his vast erudition and infallible scholarship.® Modern 
scholarship, however, has not been able to endorse this judgment,^ 
and looks with considerable suspicion on most traditions going back 
to Ibn ‘Abbas. It would seem, however, that he had access to storeis 
of infonnation supplied by Jewish converts such as Ka‘b b. Matf ® 
and Wahb b. Munabbih,® so that frequently, although his own interpre- 
tation of a word or verse may be of little value, the material he produces 


from these authorities with the phrase J, etc., may be of the 

first importance. Tradition also credits Ibn ‘Abbas with founding a 

1 1 Swes an account of the earliest exegesis* of the Qur’an. 

(MdzjhcT, Ewhiun^.u, chaps, i and ii. 

* Ergilt Ust)l>eTnion8<-h destaMr,” as Goldzihernoatlv expresses it, 7? ictowncn, fio. 
.See an-KawawI, 351-4 ; Ibn ^^ajar’s I^aba, ii, 802-813 (and Kamil, 560-9, for 

examines uf his authoritative explanation). 

* Skldiqi U, 13, treats him with more deference than is merited. As illuBtratim/ 

judgment ot three very different 

A r* ’i/ I L’ ^h^ideke, Sketcheg, p. 108; Sacco, Credenze, p. viii. 

El ii 58^^ al-Ahhar, See an-NawawI, 523 ; Ibn Rajnr, iii, 635-639 j 

* Ht*«‘ uh-Nawa'fti, 619. 
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School of Qur’anic Exegesis, and gives him several famous pupils, 
notable among whom were Mujahid/ ‘Ikrima,® Ibn Jubair,^ 
and Ibn Abi Rabah.® It is probable that all these men had more or 
less contact with Ibn Abbas, but it is hardly correct to think of them 
as pupils of his in this science or as carrying on his tradition as a 
School in the way we speak of the pupils of the great ^Jewish Doctors. 
Any student of the Tafsir will have noticed how much of the traditional 
exegesis is traced back to this group, much of it possibly quite correctly, 
and this is particularly true of the statements as to the foreign words in 
the Qur’an,® so that al-Jawallql at the commencement of his Mu'armh’^ 
can shield himself behind their authority from any accusation of 
unorthodoxy. 

It is clear that in the earliest circle of cxegetes it was fully recognized 
and frankly admitted that there were numerous foreign words in the 
Qur’an. Only a little later, however, vdien the dogma of the eternal 
nature of the Qur’an was being elaborated, this was as strenuously 
denied, so that al-Jawallql can quote on the other side the statement 
of Abu ‘Ubaida® as given by al-Hasan — “ I heard Abu ‘Obaida say 
that whoever pretends that there is in the Qur’an anything other than 
the Arabic tongue has made a serious charge against God, and he 
quoted the verse : ‘Verily we have made it an Arabic Qur’an.’ ” ® 
The question is discussed by many Muslim writers, and is excellently 
summarized by as-Suyuti in the Introduction to his treatise Al~Muhadh- 
ihab, and further in chap, xxxviii of his Itqm (Calcutta ed., pp. 314- 
326). The discussion is of sufficient interest to engage our attention here. 

^ Mujahid 1}. Jabr died in A,i>. 719 at the age of 83. See aii-Nawawf, 540; adh- 
Dhahabi, i, 14. 

® Ho was a Berber slave of Ibn ‘Abbas and died about A.n. 723 at tho age of 80. 
He is said to have travelled widely in traq, Kliorasan, Egypt, and S. Arabia. See 
an-NawawI, 431 ; Yaqiit, Ir^thad, v, 63 if. ; arlh-Bhahabi, i, 14. 

* Sa'id Ibn Jubair died in a.p. 713 at tho age of 49. Sec adh-7^iiahabl, i, 11 ; an- 
hTawawI, 278. 

‘Afa’ b, Yasar died in A.u. 713. Son an-NawawI, 424; adh-BhahabT, i, 13. 

® ‘Afa’ b. AM Rahab died in A.n. 733. See an-Nawawj, 422 ; adh-Dhahabi, i, 16. 

® A glance at as-Suyutx’s ]\lutaioakl'iU will seiwo to show how large a proportion 
of tho foreign words ho treats are traced back to the authority of one or other of 
the members of this circle. 

’ Ed. Sachau, p. 4, quoted also by aUChafajl, 3. ,^Lc j ^ iS 3 j, \ JU 

'r' (j'* *^1 ^ ti ^ 

® Abu ‘Ubaida Ma‘mar b, al-Muthanna, the great Humanist of the reign of Hariin 
ar>Rashid, who wa.s of Judaoo-Persian origin and a student of the rare words 
in Arabic. See Fihriat, 53, 64; Ibn ICJiallikan, iii, 388; al-Anbari, Tahaqdt ah 
U<labd\ 137 ; an-Nav^awI, 748 ; Siddiqi, Studies, 29. 

® as-Suyu^i, Jtqdn, 315, gives the tradition a little differently. 
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It appears that ia the Scliools a majority of authorities were 
against the existence of foreign words in the Qur’an. The Imams 
differ,” says as-Suyufi (/ij, 314) “ as to the occurrence of foreign words 
ill the Qur’an, but the majority, among whom are the Imam ash- 
8hafi‘I,i and Ibn Jarir, ^ and Abu ‘Ubaida, and the Qac^I Abii Bakr,® 
and Ibn Faris,! are against their occurrence therein.” The funda- 
mental argument of these authorities is that the Qur’an in many 
passages refers to itself as an Arabic Qur’an,® and they lay particular 

stress on the passage xli, 44 : V^S ^ I U I "ji 5 

i “Now had we made it a 

foreign Qur’an they would have said — Why are its signs not made 
plain 1 Is it foreign and Arabic ? ” ® The Qur’an thus lays stress on 
the fact that this revelation has been sent down in a form 

which the Arabs will easily understand— ^U! 7 — ^nd how. 


^ ThiR is the great Jurist who died in a.p. 820. Ho seems to have been 
jtartifularly vehement in his denial of the existence of non-Arahic elements iu the 
Qur'an, for a'^-SuyuU says dlJO. ^ ^Ul jJLi oSi {liq, 315). 

* This is at-Taharl, the well-known commentator, whoso full name was Ahu JaTar 
Mutammad b, Jarir at-T^harl (a.D. 838-923), whom as-SuyuU frequently quotes under 
the name Ibn Jarir. The reference here is to his great Commentary in the Introducf' 
tion to which he treats of this question of “ FremdwSrter 

® This is in all prol)ahility the QS^i Abu Bakr al-Baqilani whoso book 1 ^ I 
aH-Suyutl mentiong among liis sources tor the compilation of the liqan, cf. U. 

^ Abu 1-j^usain Ahniad b. Fans of Qazwin, also very frequently quoted Iw 
as-fsuyQri both in the Itq&n and iu the Muzhir as well as in his smaller works, See 
Yaqut’a Jr/^hM, ii, 6, and for his works, Fihrist, 80 ; Hajji Khalifa, 770 ; and Fliigcl, 
fHe.ffmmmatmhen *VcAide/i der AraJkr (Leipzig, 1862)*, p. 240. 

" liT^ xii.2; xxxix. 29; xli, 2, 44; xlii, 6 ; xlm,2j HU xvi, 

105 ; xxvi, 195; xlvi, 11 ; xiii, 37. 

« Borne points in this translation need a note. First, the is usually rendered 
as “ unless " and the sentence left an unfinished one. In Qur’anio Arabic, however, 
^ seems to l)e used frequently as a simple interrogative (cf. Reokendorff, Syntax, p. 3.5 ; 
Noldeke, Beitraye, p. 21), and Pab. on this verse expi'essly takes it as meaning 
Ak olj properly means “ signs ”, that rendering has been left here though thi.s 
one of the passages where it approaches very near its later sense of verses. The 
concluding wonis are capable of many interpretations, the usual being to contrast 
the idausiMs as, ' Is it a fonsign Qur’an and they to whom it is sent Arabs ? ” or “la 
it a fortugn Qur'Sn and he who speaks an Arab I ” 

’ xliii, 2 ; xii, 2, etc. 
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they ask, could the Arabs have been expected to understand it, 
were it sent down in a non- Arabic tongue ? ^ 

Others took a different line of argument, and claimed that the 
existence of foreign words in the Qur’an would be a reflection on the 
sufficiency of Arabic as a medium for the divine revelation. The 
Qur’an, said the theologians, is theffinal and most perfect of divine 
revelations, and Allah naturally chose to reveal the final revelation in 
the most perfect of all languages, so how can one pretend that Arabic 
was lacking in the necessary religious vocabulary, and that Allah 
had to borrow Nabataean or Persian or Syriac words to express His 
purpose ? as-Suyuti 315) quotes Ibn Paris as representative of this 
attitude. “ Ibn Paris said that if there is therein anything from a 
language other than Arabic that would raise a suspicion that Arabic 
was imperfect as compared with other tongues, so that it had to come 
in a language they did not know.” If asked to account for the fact 
that the early authorities had great difficulty in explaining certain 
words which they were forced to conclude must be of foreign origin, 
a thing which would hardly have been likely were they ordinary 
Arabic words, the advocates of this view reply that the Arabic language 
is so rich and copious that it is practically beyond the powers of any 
ordinary mortal to encompass all its variety, ^ so it is no wonder if 
eertaiii words were strange to the interpreters. In illustration of this 
they refer to a tradition that Ibn 'Abbas was uncertain about the 

meaning of the word until one day he overheard two desert Arabs 

quarrelling over a well, when suddenly one of them said I* i, and 

immediately its meaning became clear.^ If further asked how the 
Prophet could have known all these words, they quote the dictum of 

1 Dvorak rominds us {Fremdioorter, 5) that Mul.iammad himself used these worcls 
Ul ^ to reply to the charge of his contemporaries that a foreigner instructed 
liim (xvi, 106 ; xxv, 5 ; xliv, 13), his argument being — what he hears from this 
foreigner is a foreign tongue, whereas he himself understands only Arabic, Yet the 
Qur’an is Arabic which they understand perfectly, so their charge is false, for how 
could they understand the Qur’an if it were composed of what he learned from this 
foreigner ? This argument does not seem to have had much effect in convincing the 
Meccans to whom it was addre.ssed (see Osborn, lalam under the Arabs, 20, 21), though 
later Muslim theologians regarded it as conclusive. 

= So as-Suyut'i, i/( 7 , 315 ; /.iTVl Vj ^ 

Ull. 

“ Vide Baid, on vi, 14. 
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ash'Shafi^i, iJill “None but a Prophet thoroughly 

comprehends a language 

The authority of the great philologers, however, carried miicli 
weight, and many were fain to admit that Ibn ‘Abbas and his successors 
must liavc been right in Btating*that certain words were Abyssinian, 
or Persian, or llabataean, and yet they were very unwilling to grant 
that Arabic was thus confessedly imperfect, * To meet the difficulty 
they came forward with the suggestion that these were odd cases of 
coincidence where Arabic and these other tongues happened to use 
the same word for the same thing, but which* in the case of Arabic 
happened to be used for the first time in the Qur’an. This, curiously 
enough, is the position taken by at-Tabari in his Tafsir,^ and is even 
seriously defended at the present day by the ultra’-orthodox in spite 
of the overwhelming weight of the probabilities against such a series 
of coincidences, not to speak of the definite linguistic evidence of 
borrowing on the part of Arabic. 

This line of argument was not one which ’was likely to commend 
itself to many of the more instructed Muslim savants, so w'e are not 
surprised to find others taking up a more likely-looking position and 
claiming that in cases where the two languages agree, it is the 
Abyssinian or Nabataean, or Syriac, or Persian whicdi has ])orrowod 
from Arabic. Since Arabic is the most perfect and richest of all 
languages, they argued, it is much more likely that the surroundingr 
peoples would have borrowed vocabulary from the Arabs than that 
the Arabs took over words from them. This, as-Suyutl tells us, was the 


* The rt'ft'renro Ih to Jiimhi (Cairo, 1312), ji. 13. Soo furtJuT on this 

point, llvofik, Frenuhv, 10, 'with his rofon'in-ow to (lohlziJuT, ZDMG, xxvi, 76S. 
Tlipro are* wveral tra'litiunH as to Muhammad’, s croat iinguistio attainmcntK, anrl he 
ia said to ha\e Jkhti fwirticularlv skilled in Ktliinpic; <‘f. Goidzihor, op. oit., 770. 
PorhapK tht* most rurinus (jf thmi Iraditimis is that in Khtiz, ii, 41, that tho iunguagr 
<if Tshmaol wa-s a lost tongue but that Gabriel oanj(‘ and instruoted Muhammad 
thfrein. 

® Thi.s jealousy for the prrfrr-tion of their language is rhara'-tcTistieally Oriental. 
An jntf*rf‘sl ing exainph' of it from a Syriae writer will be found in Budge's Cave of 
Trwurefi, li)2S, p. 1.32. 

® (’aim ed. of 1323, vfd. i, pp. R-f), on which see Loth in ZDMd, xxxv, .'59;). as.,Suyuti, 
Itq, 31,*), sumniarizKl his view ; " Said Ibn Jarir — What is handed down from Ibn 
‘Abbas and others on the interpretation of w'onLs of the Qur’i'm to the effeefc that 
Uiey are Persian or Abyssinian or Nabataean, etc., only represents eases where there 
is mineidenee among the languages, so that the Arabs, I’ersians, and Abyssinians 
hapfjen to use the same woni.” There is an exeeilent example of this line of argument 
in as-^ijistanj, 111, 
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opinion of Shaidhala. “ Said Abu’l-Ma‘ali ^Azizl b. 'Abd al-Malik^ 
these words are found in the Arabic language for it is the widest of 
languages and the most copious in vocabulary, so it is possible that it 
was the first to use these words which others then adopted.” ^ 

The swing of the pendulum in the opposite direction is represented 
at its furthest extreme by those wlib say that the very fact of the 
Qur'an being in Arabic is a proof that it is not a Divine Book, for had 
it been a heavenly revelation it would have come down in one of the 
Holy tongues, i.e. Plebrew or Syriac. Unfortunately, we know little 
about the supporters of this opinion, but the fact that at-Tabarl con- 
siders it necessary to -refute them would seem to show that they 
exercised no inconsiderable influence in certain circles. Such an 
extreme position, however, was never likely to gain general acceptance, 
and the popular view among such as were constrained to admit the 
conclusions of the philologers as to the existence of foreign words in 
the Qur’an, was that this was not strange in view of the fact that the 
Qur’an is the final revelation. The Qur’an itself states that when a 
Propliet was sent to any people he preached in the language of that 
people so as to be understood by them. Thus, e.g. we read in xiv, 4, 

V] '‘and we 

liave sent no Prophet save in the tongue of his own people that (his 
message) might be plain to them So it is obvious that the Qur’an, 
(being sent to the Arab people, must be in Arabic, but since it sums 
up and completes all previous revelations, it is only to be expected 
that technical terms of Hebrew and Syriac of other origin whicli 
were used in previous revelations should be included in this final 
revelation. Moreover, as the Qur’an is intended for all peoples, one 
should not be surprised to find in it something from all languages,^ a 


1 i.o. Shaidhala, whom as-iSiiyutT frcquoutly quotes among his authorities, vide 
Jtq, 1.3; Ilutaw, 45. ^ 7^0^,315. 

® quotes in favoiu’ of thisideathoeavaiit AbuMaisaraat-TabiTal-Jalil, 

Mdiom as-)Suyuri, Itq, 31 6, also quotes, adding that Sa'Id b. Jubairand Wahb. b.Munab- 
bih were of the same opinion, and that Ibn an-Naqib claimed that one of the 
of the Qur’an distinguishing it above all other Scriptures, is that while it was revealed 
in the tongue of the people to whom it was first sent, it also contains much of the 
tongues of the ’ ■ ■■ . ‘ F • .■ . i . .■■.•id . ■■'■■■ . OvofAk, T’Veuidie, 

11, 12, points := ‘ ■ lis point by taking 

the tradition of the seven i^_^l to refer to seven different languages from whose 
vocabulary something is used in the Qur’an. Here, however, there is no question of 
“languages” but of different Arab dialects (ef. us-Wuyuti, Itq, 110; Ibn al-AthTr, 
Nihaya, i, 2.50, 261), so this is really irrelevant to the discussion. 
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point which is sometimes emphasiiied by a reference to the claim that 
tlie Qur'an contains all previous knowledge, and information about 
everything, wliich would not be true if it did not contain all 
languages^ Obviously all of all languages was not contained, but 
what was xsweetesfc, most pleasant, and most suitable.® 

The most sensible statement 6n this whole question, however, is that 
suggested by as-Suyuti, Itq, 310, and expounded by ath-Tha‘alibi ^ in 
his Kilah al~Jawdhir, i, 17 : “In my opinion the truth of the matter 
is this. The Qur'an is in plain Arabic containing no word which is 
not Arabic or which cannot be understood without the help of some 
other language. For these {so-called foreign) words belonged to the 
(language of the) ancient Arabs, in whose tongue the Qur’an was 
revealed, after they had had contact with other languages through 
{commercial affairs and travel in Syria and Abyssinia, where|Dy the 
Arabs took over foreign words, altering some of them by dropping 
letters or lightening what was heavy in the foreign form. Then they 
used these words in their poetry and conversation so that they became 
like pure Arabic and were used in literature and thus occur in the 
Qur'an. So if any Arab is ignorant about thc.se words it is like his 
ignorance of the genuine elements of some other dialect, just as Ibn 
‘Abbas did not know the meaning of Fdtir, etc. Thus the truth is that 
these words were foreign, but th(' Aralis made use of them and 
Arabicized them, so from this point of view they are Arabic.^ As for 
opinion that in thesis case.s the two languages agree word 
for word, it is far-ffdched, for one of them i.s the original and the other 
a derivative as a ruh*, though we do not absolutely rule out coincidence 
in a few exceptional eases." 

If challenged as to how, on this vit^w, th(‘ Qur'an could be called j 1^’ 

Arabic (hir’aii ", its fh'fender.s reply with as-Suy utl, ^ 
ihat the presmice of a few foreign words thoreia no more makes it 

^ .'IS .‘Suyuti, Itq, 3 If) -fill {Iijiiiinii wJiii'h is quotod ulso liy al-Khafujl, 3 and 4. 
Sff als(j liq, 

2 Ah fis-.Suyuti says ; ^ Vlc-wl U jf\ j j d 

® This is mt fhf fanioiiH wjiosi> Fiqh al-Lufjhu wo. shall have occasion 

in qiiuf t* frequently in the emuse of our work, hut a X. African exegide ‘Al>d ar- flal.iman 
atli.Tha’ahhi, whose Tafsir was puhlished in four voluuips at Algiens in 1905. 

‘ SoahJa\^alTqi. .t/HVfmdi, o.Kays: J^Vl J ^ O' 

JlJ.1 aAa J •.JyJl •{» C-laij ^ 

a seiitiinent \iM(‘h is eelioed by al-Khafiij!. » Itq, 315. 
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nonTArabic than the presence of many Arabic words in a Persian ode 
makes the ode non-Persian. In any case the reference of is 

to the Qur’an as a whole, and not to individual words in it. as-Suyuti 
even hnds one authority ^ who considered that the presence in the 

Qur’an of such words as and for Hue silk brocade, 

and^.***^ forprecious spices, ^*tand jLj, etc., for other 

articles of luxury and civilization, is a proof of the excellence of the 
Qur’an, for the Qur’an was to tell men of the best things and thus could 
not be bound down and limited by the rude civilization of the Arabs of 
the Jahiliyya. Naturally the pre-Islainic Arabs had not words for 
many things belonging to the higher stage of civilization to which the 
Qur’an was to lead them, and it was only natural that the Qur’an 
should use the new words that were necessary to describe the new 
excellences, words which indeed were not unknown to many of the 
Arabs of the Jahiliyya who had come into contact with the civilization 
of Persia and of Roum. 

So as-SuyutI concludes with al-Jawallql and Ibn al-Jauzi that both 
parties to the quarrel are right.® The great philologers were right in 
claiming that there are foreign words in the Qur’an, for in regard to 

•origin these w'ords are Persian or Syrian or Abyssinian. But the 

Imam ash-Sliafi‘i and his followers arc also right, for since these words 
have been adopted into the Arabic language and polished by the 
tongues of the Arabs, they are indeed Arabic.’’ So we can comfortably 





Turning now to the question of the languages from which these 


J Ilq, 316, 317. 

2 Jtq, 318, and al-Jawallql, Mu'arraby 5. TJio rcferenco to Ibn al JanzI is doubtless 
to his Funun al-Apmn^ which as-iSuyuti often qiiote.s, of. Itq, 13, and Mutaw, 44. 

^ Note as-Suyutl’s quotation on this point from Abu ‘Ubaid al-Qasim b. Sallain, 
a quotation Avhich is also given with slight verbal alterations in TA, i, 9, as from 
Abu ‘Ubaida. 
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borrowpcl words came, wc find tliatas-Suyutf,i whose classification is the 
most complete that has conic down to us, divides them in the Muta- 
wtikhill into the following classes : — 

(i) Words borrowed from Ethiopic ( jLJ) 

(ii) Words Ijorrowed from Persian 

(iii) Words borrowed from Greek <a!DP 

(iv) AVords borrowed from Indian {A» XkX\ AjJI 1) 

(v) AVords borrowed from Syriac I 

(vi) AYords borrowed from Hebrew <^^0 

(vii) Words borrowed from Nabataean -UJiSl) 

(vih) Words borrowed from Coptic 

(ix) AVords borrowed from Turkisli AimU 

(x) AVords borrowcsl from Negro 

(xi) Words borrowed from Berber (<i 

It is obvious at the first glancn; that much of this is more guess- 
work, and erpailly obvious that the philologers whom as-Snyut/i quotes 
had frequently very litth‘ eonception of the meaning of the linguistic 
terms they use. It is neec'^sary, therefore, to impure a little more 
clf>sely into what may have Ix'en meant by these terms and what may 
have been the ])os.sibilities of Arabic having drawn on any of these 
languages for ndigious an<{ cultural vocabulary. 

(i) Abi^mnian, - Philologieally, Ethiopic, the. ancient language of 
Abyssinia, is the most closely related to Arabic of all the Semitic 
tongues ; Ethiopic and Arabic, with the languages of the S. Arabian 

* S|tn*ngt*r« ” Ffrn-igu Wordn Oreiirring in the Qoran," in xxi (l8o2) 

l>l>, 1W-I14, h taken from his M8. u{ aa-Buyuti’s AlMu-Imdlidhab, 
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inscriptions, being grouped together as South Semitic as opposed to 
the North Semitic group. The modern Abyssinian languages, and 
particularly Amharic, have in some respects diverged very considerably 
from the ancient Ge’ez, but it was presumably this ancient language 
with which the Arabs were in contact in pre-Islamic days and during 
Muhammad’s lifetime. These cont?.cts, as a matter of fact, were 
fairly close. For some time previous to the birth of Muhammad the 
southern portion of Arabia had been under Abyssinian rule,^ and 
tradition relates that Muhammad was born in the Year of the Elephant, 
when Mc«ca was saved from the Abyssinian army which marched 
up under Abraha to destroy the city. It is practically certain that 
there were trade relations between Abyssinia and Arabia at a much 
earlier period than the Axumite occupation of Yemen,^ and that 
friendly relations continued in spite of the Year of the Elephant is 
clear from the fact that Muhammad is said to have sent his persecuted 
followers to seek refuge in Abyssinia,® and that the Meccan merchants 
employed a body of mercenary Abyssinian troops.^ 

That Muhammad himself had personal contact with people who 

spoke jL) seems to be indicated from the fact that tradition 

tells us that his first nurse was an Abyssinian woman, Umm Aiman,® 
that the man he chose as first Muezzin in Islam was BilM al-Habashi, 
and the tradition already noted that the Prophet was particularly 
skilled in the Ethiopic language.® 

Abyssinian slaves appear to have been not uncommon in Mecca 
after the rout of the famous army of the Elephant,’ and it would not 
have been difficult for Muhammad in his boyhood to have learned 
many words of religious significance from such sources.® It must 

^ ut-TabarJ, Annale,% i, 026 ff. ; Ibn Hisham, 2;> ff. ; aI-Mas‘u(lT, 3furiij,ni, in?, 
and .see particularly Noldeke’s Snsaniden, 186 if. 

® El, i, no, and Lammens, La Mecque, 281 ff. 

® This was in A, T). 616, and is known as the First Hijra, cf. An,nale,<t, i, 

1181. Dvorak, Fremdw, 25, would derive .some of the Ethiopic elements in the Qur’an 
from the two Abyssinian migr<ations, but this is hardly likely. 

Lammens, “ Les AbabTsh,” in JA, xi‘^ sor., vol, viii, 1910, p. 425 IT. 

® Abu’l-Fida, Vita Moliammedis, p, 2, an-l^awawi, 756. 

® In/ra, p. 8. al-Khafaji, 111, under glvc.s an example of tho Prophet's 
use of Ethiopic. 

’ Azraki, p. 97. >See also Essay 1 in Lammens’ TV Arabic occidentule nvant I'lUgire, 
Beyroutli, 1928. 

® Sprenger, und dcr Koran, p. 54, suggc.sts that the mentor referred to in 

Sura, xvl, 105, xxv, 5, 6, may have been an Abyssinian. 
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also be borne in mind that during the Ajcuniite occupation of S. Arabia 
many Etbiopic words of cultural significance may have come into 
current use in Arabia through commercial and political intercourse^ 

(ii) Persian , — The contacts between Arabia and the Sasanian 
Empire of Persia were very close in the period immediately preceding 
Islam. The Arab Kingdom centring in al-Hlra on the Euphrates had 
long been und(?r Persian influence and was a prime centre for the 
diffusion of Iranian culture among the Arabs, ^ and in the titanic 
struggle between the Sasanian and Byzantine Empires, where al-Hira 
liad been set against the kingdom of Ghassan, other Arab tribes 
became involved and naturally came under the cultural influence of 
Persia.® The court of the Lakhmids at al-Hlra was in pre-Islamic times 
a famous centre of literary activity. The Christian poet ‘Adi b. Zaid 
lived long at this court, as did the almost-Christian al-A‘sha, and 
their poems are full of Persian words. ^ Other poets also, such as 
^amfa and his uncle Mutalammis, Al-Harith b. Hilliza, ‘Ainr b. 
Kulthiim, etc., had more or less connection with al-Hira,® while in 
some accounts we find ‘Abid b. al-Abras and others there. There is 
sonm evidence to suggest that it was from al-Hira that the art of 
writing spread to the rest of the Arabian peninsula.® But not only 
along the Mesopotamian area was Persian influence felt. It was a 
Persian general and Persian influence which overthrew the Abyssinian 
suzeiainty in S. Arabia during Muhammad's lifetime,’' and there is 
even a suspicion of Persian influence in Mecca itself. How far Persian 
cultural influence penetrated the peninsula we have little means of 
telling, hut it will be remembered that one of Muhammad’s rivals was 

* It has been luUed by more than one weliolar that the* terms eoniietsted with sea- 
farinijf and aea-bonie trade seem to be j^reatly infiueneed ity Ktluopi<'. Andrao, 
rmprumj, 15, speaking of this Axumite oecupatioii says: “ Mit, den neueu Herr- 
sfhcrri kameti alH*r aieher auch Oistlii'lie heruber, und wir diirfen annehmen, dasH 
eine grosse Znh\ der iithiopiselu'n Ijehnwbrter als Bezeiehnung fur kulti.sehe und 
religiose Dingo, die una im Koran iHgegneu, 'wahrend dieser Periode ihren Weg in 
tien Htabisehen Hpraehsehatz gefunden haben.*' 

* Hothstein, Die Dymetie der Lakhmiden in ahllira, pirnmn, and Siddiqi, 76. 

3 We even liear of Arabs in that region becoming Zoroastrians, vide note on JL-i 
in Siddiqi, 79. 

* Ibn li^utaiba, Shi'r, 136 f. Siddiqi, 82 ff., givea examples from other poets 
showing how great was the Persian influence on the j>oetry of that period. 

* Nicholson, Literary Hifckny, p. 107, and Shanqitrs introduetion to the Mu‘aUaqnl„ 
(’aim, 1,^38. 

* Uothstein, Lakhmiden, 27. 

at-Tabarl, AnmiUft, i, 948 ff.; Ibn Hinham, 41-0; Hamza, An'iuilen, 139; and 
.-see .Spiegel, Eranhche Allertumskunde , iii, 454, 
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an-Na(Jr b, al-Haritli, who frequently drew away the Prophet’s 
audiences by his tales of Rustam and Isfandiyard 

By the Muslim writers obviously mean tlie later Persian 

language which was known to them when Persia had long been an 
important part of the Islamic Empire^ but the language which would 
have been known in Arabia in pre-Islamio times, tin? language with 
which Muhammad himself may have come in contact, was Pahlavi,^ 
the official language of the Sasanian Empire (a.d. 226-040).^ This 
Pahlavi a curious language whose written form was strangely 
compounded witli Semitic elements, but which in its spoken form 
doubtless represented a more archaic form of the Persian we find in 
the later Muslim literature of Persia, though with a greater admixture 
of Semitic words. 

Tlie fact that the pre^Islamic and early Muslim contacts with 
Persia were with a people using Middle and not Modern Persian has 
frequently been forgotten by Oriental investigators into the foreign 
elements in Arabic. Thus Addai Sher on p. 4 of the Introduction to 

his study in detailing the changes 

which Persian words have undergone in j^assing into Arabic, complains 

that the Arabs frequently added a ^ or a ^ at the end of words, e.g. 
Miey wrote Persian and 




for the Persian 




In such oases, of course, the Arabic 


^ or t3 represents the Pahlavi suffix ^ h, which in Modern Persian 
becomes after a short vowel, but is dropped after a long vowel, ^ as 
in beside Arm. from Phlv. A good example 

^ Ibn Hishilra, 235, 236, and see Blochot in HUB, xl, 20 ff. Nadr is supposed to bo 
tlie person referred to in Sura xxxi, 5. 

® Or Middle Persian, as the philologists prefer to call it, see Ralemann in Geiger 
and Kuhn’s Qmmlriss, i, and NCldeke, *' Zum Mittclporsisehen,” in WZKM, xvi, ]"12. 

® Hang, “ Essay on the Pahlavi Language,” p. 33 in PPCfl ; Herzfehi, “ Essay on 
Pahlavi,” in PaikuU, pp. 52-73. 

^ Vide Haug, Essay on Pahlavi, p. 117, anil Blouhct in Revue Hemitique, iv, 267, 
” Note sur I’arabisation des mots persans.” 
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of this oc(!urs in the QurTin in the word t3 where the Persian 

word is d .jCwl and the Aralnc 3 and Persian a represent a Pahlavi 
^ which appears again very clearly in the Syriac and 

Armenian [wmiuiinu^, which are J^orrowed from the same Pahlavi word. 

It is unfortunate that the Middle Persian literature which has 
survived to our own time has survived only in late copies, but we have 
every reason to believe, as in the similar case of the Hebrew codices 
of the O.T., that the MSS. in our hands represent the geiiui,ne ancient 
books very faithfully. What is even more unfortunate is that so 
little of the Pahlavi literature lias come down to us. It will be noticed 
in any treatment of the Persian element in early Arabic that there 
arc many cases where there can be little doubt that we are dealing 
with words borrowed from an Iranian source, hut where the only 
form which can be quoted in comparison is from Modern Persian, 
the older form from which the word would have been derived not 
having survived in the remnants of the Pahlavi literature which have 
come down to our day.^ 

as-Suyfitl sometimes refers to Persian by the definite title 

«■ 

and sometimes by the more indefinite I, which like 4*.^ he also 

frequently uses as meaning nothing more tlian foreiyn,^ There is no 
ground, however, for tliinking tliat any distinction of dialect is meant) 
to be indicated by tin* var\’'iiig use of these terms. 

(iii) as-SuyutT us(‘s two terms for (Ireek in his discussion of 

the fori'ign words, viz. j and Thus in discussing the word 

in liq, tm. h(‘ tells us that Shaidliala said it was whereas 

on the sameiiaK.. in comui-tioii with the word he quotes Shaidhala 

again as saying that tin.' wortl was <u UvoMk. Frmulw, 20, thinks 
that a distraction is lieing made here l)etwecn ancient and medieval 


It i» that H fuller ucquainlance witli Pahlavi would enable ns to explain 

a uuDiluT uf .trauite tenus in the (Jiir'an fur which at lOTsenl we have no solution. 
tlit‘ Ujsfu,it,iun on une of tlietio terms in Dvotak, Fnmdw, 20, 21, 
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Greek, and that when the word L'jJ, is used we are to understand 

the ancient Classical Greek, whereas in contradistinction to this 3 j 

stands for Byzantine Greek. When, however, we come to examine 

* . . , ** 

the words which are said by as-Suyuti’s authorities to be either J j 

or A.i L* we find that these authorities have no understanding whatever 

of the ms^tcr, and it seems in the last degree unlikely that any of 
them would have known the distinction between the two forms of 
Greek, ^ 

Any direct contact with the Greek language at the time of Muhara- 
jiiad or the period immediately preceding his birth, would necessarily 
have been with Byzantine Greek. At that time Byzantine influence 
was supreme in Syria and Palestine, and the Arab confederacy of 
Ghassan, which acted as a buffer state between the Byzantine Empire 
and the desert tribes, and was used as an offset to the Persian influence 
at al-Hira, was a channel whereby Byzantine influence touched the 
Arabs at many points.^ Intercourse with Constantinople was constant, 
and both the prc-Islamic poet Imruhil-Qais,^ and the Hanif ‘Uthman 
b. al-Huwairith ^ are said to have visited the Byzantine court. Contact 
with Christian communities in Syria which used the Greek language 
was a channel for the introduction of Greek words, and some trade 
\v*ords may have come as a result of Greek commercial ventures along 
the 'Red Sea littoral,® as we learn from the Periplus Maris Eryihraai,^ 
that Arab captains and crews were employed in this trade. 

Byzantine Greek as a spoken language was doubtless widely spread 
in Palestine and Syria at the time, and tlie presumption is that it 
would be not unfamiliar to many Anahs connected more or less closely 

1 But see Oati?, Three Essays, ed. Binkel, pp. 16, 17. 

3 Noldeke, Ohassnwschen Filrsten, p. 12 ff. Note also the Greek words occurring 
in the Nabataean iinscriptions, e.g. pj'nBW™ KZimDN—o^/jarj^yos-; 

Np''EflbpD= cruy«A7jTt/coy,- n'’3nsn= etc. (on all of which see Cook, 

Glossary), and the number of Greek words in the Palestinian Talmud (ef. S. Krausa/ 
Griechisfihe md latemiscJie Lehmurler im Talmud, Berlin, 1899). 

Ruckert, Amrilkais der Dichter und Konig, 94 ff. ; ShanqTG, p. 9 ; Nicholson, 
Literary History, 104. 

^ Jim Hishilm, 144 ; and see Caotani, Annali, i, p. 190. 

® Thus there is reason to believe that the Ar. dUs is from ejioXKiQv ; cf. Vollens 
in ZEMG, li, 300, 82.7. 

“ In C. Muller, Geogr. Qrnec. MHn., i, 271. 
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with the Ghassanid confederacy. Epigraphical remains collected by 
de Voghd ^ and others, show many bi-lingual inscriptions from N. Arabia 
in which one of the languages is Greek, so wc cannot absolutely rule 
out the possibility that Greek words may have been borrowed directly 
into Arabic in the pre~Islamio period, as they undoubtedly were later, ^ 
but the Greek words in the Quf’an seem nevertheless with few excep- 
tions to have come into Arabic through Syriac.*^ 

(iv) Indian . — It is somewhat difficult at times to decide what the philo- 

logers meant by A AxAI West Syrian ecclesiastical writers both 

in thcpre-Islamicand early Islamic period commonly use the word o^joi 
for South Arabia and Ethiopia, and generally means EtUo^nan 

even in the oldest literature.^ Thus in the famous passage, Jer. xiii, 23, 
“ Can the Ethiopian change his skin or the leopard change his spots,” we 
find UOfJCJl used to translate the Hebrew (LXX ^ Aid ioyj/),'' 
and in the writings of Dionysius of Tell Mahrc, ® and Michael the Syrian, ’ 
we find the S. Arabian and Abyssinian area called India. ^ It was not 
only the Syriac writers, however, who made this confusion. Epiphanius 
in the fourth century details the nine kingdoms of India, and his 
mention among them of the HomerUae. and Azumilae makes it 
obvious that he is referring to the Ethiopian Kingdom. Sozomen 
and Socrates, in their accounts of the mission of Erumontiua to 
convert the people of this Kingdom, speak of them as tmu ^IvScop tcop 
(vdoTepco, and so the term passed to the Latin writers and from them 
to the geographers of the Middle Ages.^'* It is thus probable that in 

early Arabic I <*11 1 referred to the language of S. Arabia. 

1 la Si/rie centrak, 1808-1877. 

^ e.g. the Chancellor of the Byzantine Oouvt{ of. cle. Gw.jc,Olomtn/, 

j). 849) ; .::J0 jc 5— KavSi^AaTTTTj? from /cavSi^Aa and anTu) (Dozy, Supplement, ii, 410 ) ; 
SjU;^I= (Tn^dptov, a sacerdotal robe (Dozy, Sujiplement, i, 21). 

® Dvorak, Frenidw, 25 agrees. P,Sm, .sub vne. 

* oiAiao oia^ 11 j ^lo, 

“ In Asseraani, Bibl, Or., i, 869 ff. * * ’ Ed. Chabot, u, 188 ff. 

“ Mingana, Ilylaiuk Library fMletiii, x, 445, gives quotations from oilier less- 
kmnvii MTiters. 

* Ell. Dindorf, iv, 179, 180, in the tractate Libri de XII Oemmia. 
i.e. (he ^Opr^pirai of Haer, Ixvi, 88. 

i.(\ the ‘Aicopirai of Ilaer, Ixvi, 83 . 12 g 04^ 

Ilid. Kech, i, § 19. See also Philostoryinn, ii, 6. 

See Yule’s Marm Polo (ed. Cordier), ii^ 481 ff., and Noldeke, Samniden, 222 n. 
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This S. Arabian language, or language group, as revealed to us 
from the inscriptions of the Minaean, Sabaean, Himyaritic, and other 
kingdoms, belongs to the S. Semitic group, and is closely related to 
Jithiopic, the classical language of Abyssinia. The latest inscriptions 
in the language date from a.d. 550, and the language would seem 
to have been supplanted by Arabic as a spoken language in those 
regions,^ even before tbe time of Muhammad, though the survival 
to the present day of the Maliri and Soqotri ^ dialects would seem to 
indicate that in odd corners this old language might have survived 
until quite% late period. With the break-up of the S. Arabian kingdom 
tribes of these peoples migrated to other areas of Arabia, so that at 
the commencement of the Islamic period we find them widely scattered 
over the peninsula.® Though when we meet them there they are 
using the JM. Arabian dialects of the tribes among whom they dwelt, ^ 
there can be no doubt that words of S. Arabian origin could have 
found their way into Arabic from these scattered communities. 

When we examine the words which the philologers class as Indian,'^ 
we find, however, that none of them arc real S. Arabian words. They 
are merely words which the early authorities could not explain, and 

had to refer to some remote origin, and so for them AlAl might quite 

well have meant the distant land of India, with which tbe Muslim 
conquests in the East had made them vaguely familiar. 

• (v) Syriac , — This is undoubtedly the most copious source of 
Qiir'anic borrowings. Syriac, which still survives to-day as a 
liturgical language and as the dialect of a few communities of Oriental 
Christians in Syria, Mesopotamia, and Persia, was at that time the 
spoken language of those Christian communities best known to the 
Arabs.® How widely Syriac .was spoken at the. time of Muhammad 

1 Nicholson, Literary History, p. G. 

® Cf. D. H. Miiller, Die. Mchri mid Soqotri-Sprache, Wion, 1902-G. 

® Vide, ” Die Waiidenmg cler saba,isclien Volkerstamnie,” ZDMG, xxii 

(1868), p. 65-1 fF. 

^ This fact ha.s been forgotten by Taha Husein in his essay on the pre-Tslamic 
poetry, where he argues against the gemiinoncss of some of the old poetry on the 
ground that while the poet W’as of a South Arabian tribe his language is North Arabic, 
and not one of the South Arabian dialects. 

® Of. the list in as-Suyiitl, Miilaw, 01, 52. 

® For the purpose.s of this Essay, Syriac — Christian Aramah*, and thus includes 
the Christian-Pale.stinian dialect and the Aramaic dialect of the Christian population 
of N. .Syria as well as the Classical Syriac dialect of Edessa, which is the one be.st 
known to us from the literature and commonly usurps to itself the title <»f Syriac, 
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in the area now known as Syria, is difficult to determine, hut it seems 
fairly certain that while Greek was the dominant literary language in 
the region at that period the common people of native origin generally 
spoke Syriac. ’ South of Syria, however, we find that the so-called 
Christian-Palcstinian dialect was more or less in literary use down to 
the eleventh century,^ while in'" the fifth and sixth centuries it was in 
such common use there and of such importance as to warrant a special 
translation of the Scriptures and Church manuals into the dialect.^ 
It was in Mesopotamia, however, that Syriac was in widest use as a 
literary and as a colloquial language. It was from thi^ area that 
Aramaic made such a profound impress on the Middle Persian language 
and literature,® and there can be no doubt that from the Syriac used 
by the Christian portion of the community of al-Hira and the surround- 
ing districts came the major portion of Syriac influence upon Arabic. 

It will he remembered that it was in this area that one of the 
earliest forms of Arabic script, the Kufic, was invented, based apparently 
on a modification of the Syriac script,^ and it was from the same area 
that the system of vowel pointing in Arabic was developed from the 
old Nestorian system. Here also in the court of the kings of al-Hira, 
the Christian ‘Ibadites laid the foundation of Arabic literature,® and 
it was in tins area that Arab tribes such as Tammi and Taglilib and 
Quda a seem first to have come under Christian influence,^ so that 
from here, along the trade routes, streams of Christian culture spread 
throughout Arabia.® ^ 

We are still in need of a critical discussion of the spread of 
Christianity in Arabia,® hut one fact seems certain, namely that such 
(diristianity as was known among the Arabs in pre-Islamic times was 

1 Th** (kto wh<*ti thf smbe* Ai)U(l <‘ojhwI the Lpftionary puhliHUeil by KHzzo, 
Kvitwielarium Jfteromlytiiilnnum, Veromi, 1861. 

* .NVilUt'kc, ZD Ufa, xxii, jfives tl)i« aa l}u‘ {lute of tlic* vc'rsion, Sinep about 
A. II. 700 (SchultliesH, O'rumnatiL', j). 7), thelaiigunfrc has liecn supcrspcled as a collocpiial 
iiy Aral>it*, and there ar(‘ Arabieisuw to he met with ia Uio MHS. wlueh were written 
}»y Arahie-si«'aking monks, ef. Xoldekcs ioe. eit., p. n. 

* See Hang in PPfH, and Essay'-, p. 81 ; and Salemann in Qeiger and ICixlni’n 
(i)an(lriss, i, 2.70. 

* Hothatein, LuHmiden, 27 ; .Moritz in El, i, 8HS. 

Moritz in El, i, .384. 

* .\jelioIs<tn, Lilemry flislory, 138. 

* (!heikho, Xammiya, see Indt'x under these names. 

* N'ieholson, op. eit,, 39. 

« The diseussion was begun by Wriglit, Early ChrislianUy in Arninu, 1855, and 
e<miinued, though in an uneritietil way, by Clieikbo in hi.s Xaminiya. The latest 
and discus-shut, tfioiigli by no means eoinpletts is in Andrae.'.s Vrspriuuj, 1920, 
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largely of the Syrian type, whether Jacobite or Nestorian. In tlie 
kingdom of Ghassan the dominant party appears to have been Mono- 
physitej though some, under Byzantine influence, became Mclkite.^ 
In al-Hlra also many important Christian families would seem to have 
been Monophysite, if we can believe the accounts of the mission of 
Simeon of Beth Arshajn,® though thd* predominant party there was 
Nostorian.^ The Christian community in S. Arabia at Najran, which 
was perhaps the oldest Christian community in Arabia,® and whose 
persecution hy the Jewish king Dliu Na^vas is mentioned in the Qur’an,® 
appears to’^have been a mixed community. There is no doubt that 
many of them were Nestorians,’' while others as clearly were Mono-* 
physites more or less related to the Monophysite Church of Abyssinia.® 
Vocabulary of Syriac origin was already coming into use in Arabia 
in prc-Islamic times. The court of al-Hira was a rendezvous of the 
poets and litterateurs of the day, and many of the pre-Islamio poets, 
such as Imru’ul-Qais, Mutalaminis, and ‘Adi b. Zaid, were Christians. 
Their poetry, naturally, was impregnated with Christian words and 
ideas, but even in tlie extant poetry of sucli non- Christians as an- 
Nahigha and al-A‘sha,® who spent much time at al-Hira, we find the 
same strong influences of Syrian Christianity. The trade routes 
again were channels whereby )Syriac vocabulary entered Arabic. The 
wine trade, e.g., was largely in the hands of these Christians, and so 


^ Noldciko, GhattsaniscJien Flirslen, py. 20, 21. ® Andrae, Uraprujig, 31. 

3 8oc‘ “ Lives of the Eastom Saints ”, by John of Ephesus, in Patr. Orient, 
j). 140. These converts of Simeon are said to have been brought bark to the orthodox 
faith by the preaching of Maraba (Labourt, Le -Clmstianisme dans VEmpire perse, 
p. 191). Assemani, Bibh Or., iii, 2, 606, mentions Monophysite Bishops of al-Hira. 

Andrae, Vrspru'ntj, 2,6 ; Lammons in ROC, ix, 32 ff. 

® Sec the long account of them in Antlrac, Urspning, 7-24. 

® Sura, Ixxxv, 4 IF. It is only fair, however, to state that Wostern sch(»lar.s are 
not unanimous in accepting this as a reference to the persecution of Najran, though 
the weight of : ■■■ ’ ’ ’■ '’■/ iu its favour. 

’ C'f. the ■ M ■■ \ ‘ ”, in Pair. Orient., v, 330 If. 

s Littmann, Deuteohe Aksum.-Expedition, i, 50. 

» There is a tradition that au-Nabigha was a Christian, on the strength of which 
CJieikho ineludea him among the Christian Arab poets, but Nicholson {JAierary 
History, 123), rightly rejects the tradition a.s u’-ithout authority. Al-A'sha also is 
frequently claimed as a Christian, and is included by Cheikho in his collection, but 
see Nicholson, p. 124. 

Wellhausen, Rests, 234 ; Lyall, AnnietU Arabian Poetry, i)p. 92 and 119 ; von 
Kremcr in SBAW, Wien (1881), vol. xeviii, 55n ff. 

Jacob, AUarabisches Reduinenleben, 09, has an interesting note hereon, referring 
to Aqhdnl, viii, 79 j of. Wellhausen, Rests, 231. 

1* Though Jews also engaged in the trade, ef, Goldziher, ZJ)MG, xlvi, 185. 
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we find that most of tlu‘ early Arabic terms in cmmoe.tion with this 
tnul«‘ are of Syriac origin.^ 

There were slight differences in pronunciation between the Jacobites 
and the Nestorians, and Mingana notes that the vowelling of the 
proper nanu*s in tin* (Qur'an seems to follow the Nestorian pronuncia- 
tion rather than the other,- tltongh in many cases, as we shall see, 
the Quranie forms approximate most closely to those found in the 
(Jiristian-Palestiniau dialect. 

It is possible that certain of the Syriac wmrda we find in the Qur’an 
W(»re introtluced by Muhammad himself. That he had personal contact 
wit h Clliristiaiis of the Syrian Church is definitely stated in the Traditions. 
Me read that he went in early life on trading journeys to Syria with 
th(‘ caravans of the Quraish,^ and thi*re is an account of how on one 
occasion he listened to a sermon by Quss, Bishop of Najran,^ at the 
festival of ‘Bkaz near Mecca.® Earlier Christian WTitiu's suggested 
that his mentor w’as a monk named Sergius,® and the legends of Nestor 
and BaMra ’at least show that there w’as an <*arly r<‘cognition of tin* 
fact that Muhammad w’as at one time in more or less (dose coutae.t 
with Christians associated with th(‘ Syrian Church.'** 


’ Hothxtcin, hakhrnhif n . p. 2S. 

2 i-iytiiW injluffify. as-Suvuti {Hq, .‘125) ({mitc,s a witnl us from 

the Httuninic <iiulcct, Iiy whiili he a]>i»arently means Home tliuleet of iSyriac. 

'» at Ta^»ari, Anmdf/i, i, 1123; Ihn Sa‘d, I. i, 75 ff. ; Ibu Hisham, 1*15 ff. ; al- 
Mjish'tdi, Mvrtij, iv, 152. 152 ; Spreiigcr, Mohiwwifd uiul der Koran, p. (5, seen in Sfnft, 
\xxvii, 137, a m oilt-etiim of his having jxisHed the Dead Sea on one of these journeys. 

‘ That he was Bishop of Najrati we learn from LA, viii, r>R, From al-Haihaql’H 
MaMnin., 551 if., we would gath(T that he was rather an Arab Koothsayer and fortune- 
lellrr. 

dahi/, ll'itffi/i, i, lib. Khizam, i, 268. (hi Quaa sm* Spronger, Lchcn, i, 102 if. 
and Andnw, I'rupmthj, 202 ft 

® Al-Kindi. H'tmln, p. 76, ami the I{;y7,antine writers, e.g. ije Se rt? ^ei-8«^^dv 
rj»f5jii.aT( ifpyifiv, Kay^ (horge Phrant/es (pil. Xjebuhr, ji, 2515), It i.-! doubtful whether 
tv-rgms ami Baliira are difl'eretit personages. 

’ at-TabHri,Aa>.,d^.«.J, 1121; Ibn Sa‘d, I, i, 76; al-MasTidf, Muruj, iv, 155. On 
the-e legends m*** Hirseldeltf, Keu' Itommhat, 22 if. ; Oottlieil, ZA, xiii, iHOfl', ; 
Nprvtiger, ]7Hft ; li, 581 ff. ; Caetani, i, i;i6, 161» ; Noldeke, 

xji. 65W ff, 

** Ne.-*tor is <ihvinudy eonneeted with Xestorianism (ef. JQ^OU) and Buhaira or 
f^Hhira is the Syr. - ots'AeATOs' (Xoldeke, ZliMG, xii, 70-1- n.), c'ominonly used 

of tmmkv {Xau, Kjq>annat> n*>4oruHm, p. 215), though Hirsehfidd, p. 25, arguti that 
!t is a .iewi.h word, both. ZliMa, xxx\ , 626 if'., suggests that some of Muhammad’.s 
m-uenal may have eimie from on,- Suhaib, a (Ireek from the region id* Mosul, The 
Uue«5tion as to whether Muhammad eould have had a Seriptun- teaeher has been 
di'(u>s(-ri l,y the pn-ent writer in an e.ssay in the volume, From the PqramUh to 
Paul (New York, lb55i, pp. 6,5-118. 
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Ifc goes without saying tliat not all the words which as-Suyuti’s 
authorities class under the term arc of Syriac origin. Gold- 

ziher has pointed out ^ that was frequently used hy Muslim 

writers for anything ancient, time hohoured, and consequently little 
understood, and he quotes a line from Thn ‘Ab{l Kahbihi, who in his 

'Iqd al-Farld, speaking of a notoriously bad copyist, says : lil 

'‘if he copied a book twice ’twould 
bo Syriac Dvotak ^ also refers to a common Turkish phrase quoted 

byVambery: j 1) ‘ Is it perhaps Syriac ? 

We could not understand it,” somewhat as wo say, ” It was all Greek 

to me.” It is thus clear tliat in the writings of the Muslim 

ex('getes may frequently have meant nothing more than that a word 
was of the old learned tongues and so more or less unintelligible to 
the ordinary person. 

(vi) IJcbreiv. — We learn from the MusHm historians that Jews 
were prominent in the pre-Islamic community at Madina,® and that 
there wore in fact three considerable tribes of Jews in that area, the 
Banu Qainuqa', Banu Quraiza, and Banu Najlr,^ who were proprietors 
of lands and plantations of palm trees, and who exercised no little 
influence on the Arabs around them.® There were also many Jewish 
tradesmen in the city who are said to have been particularly skilled 
as jewellers and armourers.® We learn also of communities at al-‘Ala ’ 
(the ancient Dedan), Taima,®Kliaibar,® and Fadak,^® in North Arabia, 

^ xxvi, 774. ^ Fremdicorter, 22 n. 

3 Ibn ffisliam, 351 ; at-Tabiiri, Amuthu, i, 1350 [f. For a fUscussiott of tlieir poHition 
and inlliienoo there, .see Hirschfeld, HEJ^ vii, 107 ff. ; Leszynsky, DU Jndan in 
Arabien, 1010; and Wensinek, J)e Joden te Medhui, Leiden, lOOk 

* We learn also of a tribe Banu Hadal (or Handal or Bahdal), cf. Yaqfit 

iv, 4<12, and see Ilirschfeld, UEJ^ vii, 169 if. The AgMnX also mention’s other smaller 
tribes or families, 

® Aglumly xix, 94, 

“ Cf. Hirsehfeld, op. eit. ; Welihausen, Rc^te^ 230; Caetani, i, 386. 

’ Rudolph, Abhdngigkeitt p. 1. 

® Hliammakh, Divan, cd. Bhauqiti, p. 26 ; Yaqut, Mu'jmn, i, 907. 

* Yaqut, MtCjam, ii, 504 ff. 

Yaqut, Mu' jam, iii, 856, 857 ; Abu Da’ud, Sumu, xix, 26. 
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and (ioubtl(‘88 they were known in many other areas from which, 
liowevcr, no evidence of their presence lias survived. Wo have no 
(‘videnee as to when they arrived in N. Arabia, but it was possibly 
at an c'arly period.^ Arabian legend places their first settlements there 
in the time of Moses and Aaron.^ Acts ii, 11 , w'ould seem to indicate 
that there w(‘re .setthmients of them there at the eommencemeiit of 
tin* (diristian era, and in the Mislma (Shabb. vi, 0) ® w^e have fairly 
n‘Iiahle evifience* of early settlements in that aroa."^ It has been 
frequently suggested that the destruction of Jerusalem in a.d. 70 
drove! many Jewish families to seek refuge in N. Arabia,* and thus 
addwl to tin* importance of the communities already settled there.® 

There were tiewish settlements also in S. Arabia.® Whether they 
were founded by Jews wdio had followed the spice road from N. Arabia, ’ 
or by traders wlio had crossed from Kgypt or Abyssinia,® it is impossible 
now to say. Perhaps there WTre communities there from both these 
centres of trade*. That they exercised no little religious influeiKie 
there is indieated both by the Jewish imprint on many of the S. 
Arabian religions mseriptions,® and by tin* fact that w(^ have very 
consistent tradition as to the c(U]version of om* of the Hiinyarite kings 
to J\i<laism.^® It was the persecution of the (Christian communities 
by this proselyte Dhu Nawas, or Masruq, which was said to have led 
to th(‘ Axiimite invasion and occupation of B. Arabia. 

The p(J(‘mie of the Qur'an itself is sufficient evidence of the import- 
anc(> of the Jews as a religioii.s body in tlie community to wliic]^ 
Muhammad addr<‘SSf*d his message. As, howTver, these Arabian 
Jews all hear Arab names, are organized in tribes on the Arab fashion, 
and. whf*n we meet them in the literature, act and talk like genuine 
Arabs, .some have thought that th(‘y wctc; not real Jews but Arab 


’ Dan v, F'littuluihm, 10 fi„ ar)*ucH fitr n cun.sidt'rulik* sfttk'iucut of (“.xputriati'd 
•Ft-w H in Taiirm hm t-nrly aas tlu* mxth century ii.e. 

’■* AijhfiHi, XIX, i»4, 

M.c, fol, 6r«4, 

‘ Not iff aljso that there urc jiiimcnmK .\ruhic nurds uud Anibisni.s in the Mishiia, 
cf. Margolimith, FrfiK'cuh LtciunH, p, TiS. 

t V’taiii, Anmli, i, .Wl ; I.rf-Hzynsky, J)k Judm in Ambient p. 0. 

® xiii, Ii!I, 

’’ Kodolph, AWmgitjkeii, ]i, 1 ; Wcilhausen, lUdc, 230. 

" ( aetaiu. Siitdt, i, 201. 

« Marj^ohmith. op. cit., t»7 {!„ thinks there is f.ome doubt aliout thi.n, hut see 
JfH’, xjx, 13. 

iU>l nf tk( llimyantfM, xlii ff‘. ; Fe-Il in 7J)MG, xxxv, 1-74 ; Ibn Hisham, 
; at ’I'abarl, AwwK i, OlH ff. ; jil-Mas-Qdl, Muruj, i, 120. 
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proselytes, It is difficult, however, in face of tlio polemic of the 
Qur’an, to think of them as other than Jews by race as well as religion, 
and their adoption of Arab customs may well be explained by the 
Jewish habit of assimilating themselves to the community in which 
they dwell 

Whether these Jews had any great familiarity with Hebrew, how- 
ever, is a different question. One would gather from the Qur’an that 
they were far better acquainted with the Kabbinic writings than 
they were with the Scriptures, and when we find Muhammad borrowing 
technical "^erms of Jewish origin they are generally of an Aramaic 
rather than a Hebrew form. It would seem from a passage in Ibn 
Hisham,^ that they had a Beth lia-Midrash which Muhammad visited 
on at least one occasion,^ though wo arc left to conjecture what they 
studied there. Some accounts we have do not speak very highly 
of their intellectual acquirements.® On the whole, one would judge 
that much of Muhammad's knowledge of Judaism was gained from 
the general stock of information about Jewish practice and versions 
of Jewish stories and legends that were current among the Arabs 
who had lived in contact with Jewish communities, for much of this 
material, as we shall see, can be found also in the old poetry. ® Certainly 
some of his knowledge of Judaism came through Christian channels, 
as is demonstrated by the Christian form of many Old Testament 

^ Winckler, MV AG, vi, 222 j Margoliouth, op. oil., 61. Hirschfeld, Kew lie- 
searches', p. 3, notes that the Arabs seem to have intermarried freely ‘with them. 

s The seeonfl essay in Lammen’s L'Arnhie orcideMale contains mnch interesting 
material on the position of Jov’s in tlic Hijuz at the> time of Muhammad, though ho is 
inclined to emphasize their influence a little too strongly. 

® p. 383 and Bai<l, on Hum, ii, 91. Abu Bakr also visited this Beth ha-Midrash, 
vide. Ibn Hisham, 388. Bautz, OJfenharumj, 39, translates the words 
Vjy HynagiHjue, but sec Geiger, 13, 

'* There is also a Tradition that Muluiinmad used to listen to Jabr an<l Yasar, 
two Jewish smiths at Mecca, as they read together out of their Scriptures. Vide 
Margoliouth, Mohammed, 100. 

® This is indeed sriggested by the Qur’an itself, Sura, ii, 80, though wo also gather 
from the Qur’firi that they had copies of their Heripturea and could M'rite (ii, 73, 169). 
Tabari, Tafair, xxi, 4, has a tradition that the Madinan Jews read the Torah in Hebrew 
and interpreted it in Arabic. (On their dialect, cf. Caotani, Animli, i, 386 ; Leszynsky, 
22 if.) A.S to w'hat Scriptures wo may reasonably suppose them to have possessed, 
see Hirschfeld, Keie liesmrehes, 103. 

® Torrey, Foundatiom, following Aug. Miiller, assume.s that these Arabian Jews 
spoke a Judaco-Arabic dialect, and refers to this dialect all the curious forms found 
in the Qur’an, e.g. j for HDTO, etc. The theory is interesting but hardly con- 
vincing, Even loss convincing is the theory of Finkel, elaborated in an essay in 
MW, 1932, p. 109 If,, that the Jewish material in the Qur’an comes from non-Talmudic, 
old Israelitish tradition. 
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nani(!S tliat occur in the Qur aii.i It is probable that in the Qur’an 
there is evidence that Muhaniraad attempted to purchase information 
about the Scriptures from certain Jews of the city only to find later 
that they had deceived biin,^ and Geiger seems to suggest ^ that perhaps 
Muhaimnad deliberately sought for and incorporated Jewish termino- 
logy into his revelation in order^to win over the Jews before he made 
his final break with tlicm. 

as-SuyutI sometimes uses \ or 4 m I j\Q to denote Hebrew, and 

sometimes 4»!, and once, in discussing he says that the 

word was tongue of the Madinan Jews 

Dvorak, Frenidw, 19, would draw a distinction from as-Suyuti’s use of 

these terms, taking i and 1 to mean classical Hebrew, and 

4jJ as the language of tlie Jews of later times, perhaps the 

dialectal Hebrew used in Arabia.® One is inclined to doubt, however, 
whether the Arab philologers had sufficient knowledge to make such a 
distinction between the earlier and later forms of Hebrew, and an 
examination of the words which as-Suyutrs authorities place in the 
two classes,® makes it perfectly clear that there is nothing more in this 

distinction than there is in Iiis varying use of ixkxJl and ia. J.) I 4ili f 

l\Ioreover, from MuzJiir, i, 105, it would seem that the term 4xil jxc;- 

was used somewliat vaguely by the philologers. 

(vii) Nahntamn.—Wc find in as-Suyutl’s lists quite a number of 
words wliich various authorities claim to be of Nabataean origin. 
The Nabataean kingdom, wliich from about the sixth century B.c, 
had stretched over the territory from the old Edomite kingdom in the 


^ iSce hm'in under , (j-Ub etc. Mingmn, Syriac Influmoe, 

H2, goes .so far as to say tliat tliere is ziot a single Biblical name in the Qur’an which 
is exclusively Hebrew in form. 

^ Sura, ii, 74, 160. 


* ir«.« hnt Mohammed aim dem Jude.nlhime 

* Itq, 324. 


aufgcnommm, p. 36. 


* Especially in view of the phra.se : lU. 

* Vide Mutaw, pp. 56-9, 
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south-east of Palestine as far north as Damascus, ^ was of Arab origin, 
and exercised no little influence on the Hauraii and N. Arabia, even 
after it was absorbed in the Roman Provincia Arabia. Its deities 
Allat, Manuthu, and Hubalu, were reverenced even in Mecca, ^ and 
its period of power and prosperity Mms near enough to the period 
when we first come in contact with the prc-Islaniic literature for the 
memory of it still to linger, much embellished with legendary details, 
in the poetic lore of the desert Arabs. "W^e have a fair idea of the 
Nabataean language^ from numerous inscriptions collected in N. 
Arabia,^ but the Nemara inscription from the Hauran, dated a.d. 328,''’ 
is in classical Arabic, though written in Nabataean characters, and 
shows that by that date the old Nabataean language had been sup- 
planted by Arabic. AVhen the philologers use the term however, 

it does not necessarily refer to these Na/Sarctioi of Petra and the 
Hauran, for the Arabs used the word for many coihmunities in Syria 
and Iraq, and as Noldcko has shown,® the Muslim philologers really 

mean Aramaic when they speak of AaLlaxII. 

We have already discussed how Syriac words may have come into 
Arabic, and need say no more on the subject of the Christian Aramaic. 
If the Jews of Arabia were Jews by race, and not merely proselytes, 
we might expect that Jewish Aramaic would have been more commonly 
^<nown among them than Hebrew,’^ and this is confirmed by the fact 
that, as we have already noticed, the Jewish words in the Qur’an 
are more generally Aramaic in form than Hebrew. It is not necessary 

1 ERpj, ix, 1:21, anti Qiiatreinure iu JA, xv {1835, ji. 5 If.)* 

“ iniJD u-re the oMi I and Sbi of Sura, liii, 19,20,an(l ihlH i.s tho wlio, 

JIB wo learn from al-Maa‘u(li, Mnriij, iv, 46, was tho chief god of tho Ka‘ha. 

® Nabataean was a dialect of West Aramaic, fliough full of Arabic words and 
idioms. 

^ Collection.s will Ijc found in t'/A', vol. ii ; de Vogiie, Inscriptions semitiques ; 
and Euting, Nabataische Jnschrifieu am Arubien, Berlin, 1885. 

^ Lidzbarski, Ephemeris, ii, 34. 

« ZDMG, XXV, 122 If. al-Mas‘udi, Muruj, iii, 240, say.s that the country of Babel 
was occupied by the Nabataeans. (Sometimes, howov'er, is used just like 
to j . ■ -V- unintelligible to the Muslim savants, ef, tho reference 

in V g, •' ' ' ■ ■ ■■ reSt p. 55 n., to Islnli al-Manfig, p. 168. 

“ The Jews in North Arabia and Syria read the Bible in Synagogues in the 
Hebrew original, but for domestic study they probably used Aramaic translations 
as did the Christians. Many Biblical words which occur in the Qur'an have evidently 
gone through an Aramaic channel. — Hirsehfeld, New Itesearches, 32, 
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t(» fiBHUiiK* tliat many of tiicat' worda wore borrowings of tlie Prophet 
liiniHelf, for in a city like Madina, whore Jewisli influence was so strong 
and wh(*re then* was apparently a keen interest in religious matters, 
it is prohalde tlmt many sueh words would liav(? be(Mi borrowed in ])re- 
Islamie times, and as a matt(*r of fact many sucli arc to be found in 
the old poc'tryd ♦ 

It is not. iinpoKsihb*, of <*ourse. tliat Aramaic words may have 
('iitered from sour(a*s which were neither Syriac nor Jewish, but it is 
<loubtful if any wonls of the gi'iniine Nabataean dialect are to be found 
in the Qur'iin, A glance at as-Suyuti's list of so-called Mibataean 
words® gives one the impression that the philologers used the term 

mainly as a cloak for their ignorance, being a good enough 

d<‘signation for any stranger word whoso origin they could not 
as^-ertainj 

(viii) (\)ptir,- as-Suyuti finds some six words wlikdi his authorities, 
Hhaidhala, al-Wrisitf, and others, classed as Coptic loan words/ It 
lianlly m*eds saying that none of tliem are Coptic, and indeed in the 
ease of some of them oiu* womh^rs why anyone ever thought of con- 
s'dering them other than Arabic. Coj)tic was the liturgical language 
<if the C'hristiari conmiimities of Kgypt at the time of ]\Iuhainmad, as 
iiKhaal it has remained to tin* present day. How much more than a 
liturgical language it was is doubtful, though we have reason to believe 
that the cultural language*, if not the language of everyday life inr 
Egypt at that perioel, was Greek.® It is practically certain that Greek 
would have b(*(‘n the language of commerce, and we may well dou])t 
wliether any Coptic vocabulary would liave entered Arabic along the 
tra<ie routes.® It is a remarkable fact that the colloquial Arabic of 
Egypt whh'h grew up after tlie Muslim conquest of the country, while 
it is full of Greek loan words contains but few words derived from 
(’optic. 

That Muhammad himself had at least one point of intimate contact 

’ ’nx- of tliis olf'ment in Araliio vueabulary is Fraenkel’a 

Arnmatw'hf' fffmdworter un Arabisch ii , Leiden, 1S80. 

8 Mntmr, 

* So I>v/)tak, Fremtitr, ^1, t'2. 

* |»p. (52 4. 

' Hurkitt, J fhS, \xTi ii, 148 ff. sii^^jctests tlmt Coptic was [RTluipa never much 
more than a Ihurfriial language. 

Lvklcuce (if early (<»ritaet Vrith Mecca may he seen in the story of Coptic work- 
ineu hating been emjdfned in the rebuilding of the Ka‘bft. 
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with Egyptian Christianity is evident from the fact that one of his 
concubines was Miriam, a Coptic slave girl,^ who was the mother of 
his beloved son Ibrahim, and the cause of no little scandal and flurry 
in the Prophet’s domestic circle. It is possible that he learned a few 
Christian legends from Miriam, but if he learned along with them 
any new Christian terminology of Coptic origin, this has left no trace 
in the Qur’an. 

As we might expect, the Muslim philologers show no real acquaint- 
ancewdth the Coptic language, in spite of the fact that in discussing the 

word (3^-^ as-SuyutI {Itq, 323) refers to a dialect of Coptic, viz. 

Dvorak, arguing from the fact that the philologers stated 

that J V 1 meant V 1 in Coptic, and V I meant (J ^ Vl,^ suggests 

that the Muslims simply made these statements in order to throw 
contempt on the Coptic community.^ In any case it is clear that 
there is no philological justification whatever for their attribution 
of a Coptic origin to any Qur’anic words. 

(ix) Turkish , — It goes without saying that no dialect of Turkish 
had any influence on Arabic until well on into the Islamic period. 
There is one word, however, which we find given as Turkish by quite 
an array of authorities including oven al-Jawaliql,^ and Ibn Qiitaiba," 

viz, which occurs twice in the Qur'an (xxxviii, 57, Ixxviii, 25), 

and is said to mean the corruption which ooze.s from the bodies of 

the damned. The word certainly can he found in the Turkish 

^ There in, of course, no certainty that Jliriain was a Copt hy race, and there are 
some grounds for thinking that she may have been an Abyssinian slave-girl living in 
Mgypt licforc she was sent as a gift to Mul,ianiinad. 

^ Wb is a district of Upper Egyi>t, ef. Yaqut, Mu'" jam, iii, {IKi. 

® liq, 31U ; Miitaw, 63. 

Fremdio, 23, 24, Along with must bo classed ^flk. of Iv, 54, which clearly 
m<‘anH “ inner linings ”, hut which the same authorities, according to as-vSnyulI, say 
means ” e.xterior.s ” ( ^ ) in Coptic, It should ho noted, hovi'cver, that aa-Suynti 
also quotes authorities as claiming that »|jj was Nabataean for jpUI, see Itq, 325 ; 
Mutaiv, 61. 

Mu'arrah, 107 (ef. Khafa-ji, 142); as-Suyutl, lUj, 323 ; Muluw, 64. Other.s, liow- 
evtT, as we have seen, .saijl it was (^jjjtie. 

“ Adah al-Kntib, 527. 
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Lexieonn, but la oliviounly a loan word from Arabic^ The only 
n-aHon <.nic‘ can suggest for tlie eommon opinion timt it was Turkisli 
is that the word may in later times have come to be commonly used 
by the Turkish soldiery at the Muslim courts, so that the scholars, 
at a loss how to ex})lain ho curious a word, jumped to the conclusion 
tliat it must be Turkish, and thisfOpinion was then, as usual, attributed 
to the (drek* of ibn ‘Alibas. 

(x) AV^/y)."-“Twc> words, meaning /w'/ and a staff > as- 

Suyfiti tells UH,“ were (*orisidered by some authorities to be bSrrowings 

from th(* hinguagf* of the woolly haired blacks This 

is the language of tiu* fhc Lexicons inform us that 

is ^ J A ^ A 

from or ^ jli from Tlu* only nvusoii for the philologers 

classing (^ur’aiiic words as ^J^ is that tlicy were entirely at 

a loss to explain the words and so suggested an origin in some remote 
comer of the earth, whieh perhaps af)})ea]ed to tlauu us better than 
giving no (nigiu at all,* 

(xi) liedHr. Sometimes we iirid as-Suyuti (pioting authority foi^ 
words bciiig jjjJl 4«li. and at other times for their being J.^1 jLl 

w or whieh mean the same tiling.® By 

* St'f' Turkiiih hejcirnH, Mil* vtu<, 

^ lUj, MKimv, 04. Uther authdritic^H, Iiowever, said that was Ethiupic 
[lUj, Muian', 4:,«n. 

® LA, iii, 114. Tilt* Wdrd is familiar to us from Xauzihnr. 

« “ Es las«t Hich nifht v^rltonneu. «lass wir os hior mit willkiirlioher Verhullung 
Hitd \ * T'chomTuisg dtT rnwiHHf'ulH'it zu than lutben, die sich iiberdic'H, indcni .sic 
eoje Writ ablj(‘^'Mii{.e Spraohe ala rrsprung cinea Wortea lunatellt, inoglicherwciso 
au.h dm Sihem der ( lelehrsarnkeit /a gidtea traehlet. Dic.s Hoheint mir dcr Fall 
1»'! <t'ii U'urtern ?u sein, di*- aaf die Sprachc d<'r Bcrbern, Neger, Afrikahewohner 
u.it. zarm kgt'fuhrt werden, .Spriu hea, die voa unsereni crweittTfen .Staialpunkte der 
\\ hall weiiig Isekaruit siuil : uaiso weiiiger k/itmen wir eine IvenutniHs der.selben 
>s‘i iha Ar.d*e'ra vorauswtzea, and ais'li weniger ilir \’‘orkommeTi im Koran orklaren,” 
iKorak, 21. 

^ TIM'S 1 -. nf>\ i.ais fnan a-Sutatrs rliM>usMr)n of nde Ilq, 32m. 
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Berber, tlie pliilol, ogers mean the Hamitic languages of N. Africa,^ known 
to us at the present day from the Tamashek, Kabyli, and kindred dialects. 
The spread of Islam along N. Africa brought the Arabs into contact 
with these Berber tribes,^ whose influence on Islam in that area was 
as profound as that of the Turks in Mesopotamia, but it is ridiculous 
to think that any elements of Berber: vocabulary entered Arabic in 
tlie pre-Islamic or Qur’anic period. One may doubt whether any of 
the Muslim philologers had any acquaintance with the Berber dialects,® 
and certainly the words quoted as Berber by as-Suyutfs authorities 
have no c\)nnection with any Hamitic tongue. Again all we can say 

is that tliese words were puzzles to the scholars of the day, and 

or ^.^1 Ail I at least sounded well as a cloak for their 

ignorance. 

From the discussion thus far it has become obvious that we cannot 
rate very highly the work of tlie Muslim authorities who have dealt 
with this difficult and important subject.^ Goldziher has well said 
that to attempt to explain all that has been set forth (by these 
authorities) as Hebrew, Syriac, Nabataean, etc., from one’s knowledge 
of these tongues would be undertaking a fruitless task. These, 
languages, like the people who spoke them, belong to a grey antiquity, 
and are merely general terms for anything mysterious, esoteric, and 

understandable, and to which belongs everything of whose origin 
there is no certainty, but whose great age is obvious.” ® Occasionally 
one gets flashes of what looks like philological learning, as e.g. wlieii we 
find at~TabarI in tlie Introduction to his Taffiy (i, G), quoting Haramad 

b, Salama on ci j effect that the word for lion in 

^ See jil-Mas'iidi, ]\lur$j, iii, 242, for the home of the Hcrbera. 

- Onec, hi dealing ■with jliajj! as-Suyiitl (7/(7, 323) refers to hi yVl J-*l iljkJ, hy 

which he probably means Berber. 

® Their theories as to the origin of the Berbers are interesting. al-MashulI, Miirfij, 
iii, 241, makes a curious confusion between the Philistines and the Phoenicians, for 
he tells us that the Berbers came from Palestine and settled in N, Africa, and that 
their kings were known as jijjJU, a dynastic name, the last bearer of which was the 
dalut who was killed by David. 

'* The idulologers did much better in dealing with such foreign words outside 
the Qur'an, i.e. with later borrowings of Islamio times. iSome account of thorn and 
their methods will bo found in Siddiqi, Hludien, ld-04. 

5 ZDMa, xxvi, 766. 

® Ixxiv, 51. Hammud’s lino of Tradition ns usual goes back to Tbn 'Abbils. 
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Arabic is JU-I, in Porsian jLi», in Nabataean Ijl, and in Etliiopic 

»j An examination of tlic Lexicons, liowcvcr, shows that there is 
nothing in Aramaic or JCthiopic even remotely resembling these words, 

though jLCi* is somewhat like the Persian Palilavi sMr 

meaning tiger or lion} Indeed, as a general rule, the philologers are at 
their best when dealing with Persian words, a fact which may perhaps be 
explained by the Persian origin of so many of these savants themselves. 

All things considered, one is not surprised that they had so little 
8uc<*.C‘S8 with the problems of the foreign words in the Qur’an, or that 
they (letected so few out of the relatively large number recognized by 
mofloni scholarship, for they had hub the most meagre philological 
resources at their disposal. What is cause for surprise is that as-Suyutl 
is able to gather from the oltler authorities so many words whose 
Arabic origin to m is obvious, but wliich tliey regarded as foreign. 

Om* group of these; we may explain as Dvofak does,^ as cases where 
the Arabic word is rar(s^ or occurs in a context where the usual meaning 
perhaps does not lie immediately on the surface, but where the word 
can he easily explained from related words or from the sense of the 
passagt*, and so comes to he regarded as a foreign word with that 
m(‘aning. As examples we may take two words that are said to be the 
one Nuliataean and th(* other Coptic. 

(i) In xix, 24, we have the word which as»SuyutI tells us * was 
considered by Abu l-Qilsim in his Laghll nl-Qur'dn, and by al-Kirmanl 

in his Ah'Ajail:), to h(; a Nabataean word meaning^Wi . The growth 

of this theory is fairly clear. The word occurs in a passage wliere 
Muhamiuad is giving an account of the birth of Jesus, an account 
whose main features lie had derived from some oral reproduction of 
the fables of the Hist, Nativ. Marine, In the first place we note that 
(he Qurrii' were* not (‘ertaiii of the reading, for BaiJ, in loco, tells us 

that some read while others read LTaISLIj 

( f. PVai, 214 ; Honi, (huivlrm, § SO.'l. 2 Premdw, 29 . 

» In thp hst »>f words of this class it will be noted that most are knpax htjoynem 
m the Qur’an. 

* Ittf, .120 ; MuUm, dll. 
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Secondly, there was some difference of opinion among the 

exegetes as to whether the one who called was Gabriel, standing at the 
foot of tlie hill, or the babe Jesus. Now it seems clear that when they 

felt some difficulty over thi>s certain of the exegetes who know 

from Christian sources that the one who called was the babe, and 
who had probably heard of the legends of Jesus speaking to his mother 

before his birth J assumed that could not be taken here in its usual 

Arabic meaning of beneath, but must be a foreign word meaning 

or womb. Tlic guess of Nabataean, of course, has nothing to 
support it, for the Aramaic Hnn like the Hebrew Driri, Syriac A*j2, 

and Ethiopic has exactly the same meaning as the Arabic 

(ii) In xii, 23, we read that Joseph's mistress says to him 

The word occurs only in this passage in the Qur'an and is a rare 
expression even outside the Qur'an, though, as has been pointed out 
by Barth, ^ there can bo no question that it is genuine Arabic. It 
was so rare and unusual a word, however, that it was early taken by 
the exegetes as foreign ^ and explained as Coptic,'^ doubtless oii the 
gKound that the Egyptian lady would have spoken to her slave in the 
Egyptian tongue, and as the only Egyptian language known to 
the Muslim philologcrs was Coptic, this rare word was taken to be 
of Coptic origin. 

Similarly in xii, 25, which is explained as Coptic for 

was doubtless a case of the same sort, and likewise two other Coptic 

suggestions in the same Sura, viz. J.4 and of xii, 88, both of 

1 See Tha'IabI, Qisas al-Anbiya' , p. 269. 

® Sprachtoiss. TJntersuch, i, 22, with reference to Ibn Ya'ish, i, 499, line 7. Of. also 
Reckendorf, Die eyntaktiscJien VerliaUnme des Arahisehen, Leiden, 1898, p. 325; 
Wright, Arabic Grammar, i, 294 d. 

® Siddiqi, fihidien, 13. 

* Itq, .32.5. Otlier.s thought it Aramaic; {Mulav, .54) or Haui'anie {iifuzhir, i, 130), 
or Hebrew {Itq, 325). 

^ Itq, 322, from Al-'W'ilsitl. 

j) 

* 
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wliifh are said to be Coptic for though, of course, there is 

nothing in the Coptic* vocabulary to justify this assertion, and the 
words are undoubtedly genuine Arabic. 

In this group we may also class the following words collected by 
as-Suyuf! from earlier authoritfe.s as foreign borrowings, but which are 
all obviously Arabic. CjAa’p in xxvi, 21, which, is said to be 

Nabataean for also in xi, 4G, which some "took to be 

Indian or Ethiopic for ^ and of vii, 176, which was said 
to be Hebrew for ; and of xxi, 98, said to be Zinji for 

^ ; also j in iii, 36, said to be a Hebrew 'word meaning cfX 
and jji j ofxliv,23,saidtobec)fNabaiaoanorSyriacorigin ^ ; 

and ofii, Kt9--145, which is claimed as Ethiopic^; and inxi, 
46 ; xiii, 9, also said to be Ethiopic ** ; also y ^ of xxxix, 7 ; Ixxxi, 1. 

explained as the Persian for ; and Ax.^1 of lix, 5, said to be 

Hebrew ; and of xxxviii, 2, said to be Nabataean or Coptic 


^ jiriil Mufair, Then* is apparently some confuniun between the 

twfi on the part nf the MuUiu\ for in the* Miihadhdkah, from which both the /^/awaml 
the draw, only ■-» !*< given. 

® Hq, 323. and D^fttak, Finndit, 2U. 

7*7, 3H; Mntuu', 39, 31. Kthiopie (Heb. ; Syr. ; Aram, 

jrh^) viill give a form h’flAO^ the QurTmie is doubtle.ss a normal 

\mbi<- fc.rmation from A. cf. Raghib, Mufradat, .“)!). 

* Itq, 31 H : Mutaw.hll 

I til, 320; Mutaw, S*! ; see also Fltdseher, Kl. Schr ii 13-’ 

* Itq, 321 : Muktw, 57. 

■ Itq, .321 ; Mutaw, U, 61. 

“ /tq, 322 ; Mutaw, 37. 

ftq, 323 ; Miitaw, 45. 

Jtq, 324 ; 45. 

/tq. 324; Mutmr, 59; mid m> DvoMk, Frmdw, 20. 
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for and ofxxxiv, 13,®and of Ixxiii, 6,? both of which 

are said to be derived from an Abyssinian source ; also j of xxv, G4, 
claimed as Byriao or Hebrew and jJj of Ixxv, 11, said to be 

Nabataean fortiasUlj also of Ixxxiv, 14, explained by 

some as Ethiopic for of xxii, 21, said to be Berber 

for ’ ; also 76, which is said to be Nabataean for 

; and of ix, 115; xi, 77, which some took to be 
Abyssinian or Hebrew ^ ; and in xvii, 27, etc., which was also 
claimed as of Abyssinian origin and of xliii, 67, which some 

said meant j in Ethiopicl^ 

Another group consists of rare words used in the Qur’an, which 

may be Arabic or may not be. A word like Ij in Ixxiv, 51, is 

a puzzle at the present day, so that it is no wonder if it gave some 
trouble to the early exegetes. It is usually taken to mean lion, and 
«R3-SuyutT quotes authorities for its being an Abyssinian word.^^ There 
is no such word, Iiowever, in Ethiopic or any of the later Abyssinian 

dialects, the common Ethiopic words for Zfon being ~ Ar. 

or O'iM (sometimes Addai Sher, 126, suggests 

that the word is of Persian origin, but there seems no basis for this. 
Bo far as one can see there is nothing in any of the other languages 


’ Jtq, 325 ; Mulaio, 63 ; tho MuhntlMliah agrees with Mutato. 
a liq, 325 ; Mniaw, 42, 64. s Itq, 325 ; Mulaw, 43. 

^ Hq, 325 ; Mutaxo, 53. 56. » Itq, 325 ; Mutaxv, 01 . 

® Itq, 325; Mutaxo, 44, r-A-c from ts perhaps in mind here, or may be 

“ Uq, 326 ; Mutaxo, 65. “ Itq, 319 ; Mutaxo, 62, 

» Itq, 319; Altila-w, 38, 57. Itq, 319 ; MiUaxv, 42. 

” liq, 320 ; Mutaxo, 44. 323 ; Mutavo, 43. 
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to US out, and porluips the simplest solution is to consider it as 

a formation from though tlic great variety of opinions on tlie 
word given ]>y the early autliorities makes its Arabic origin very 

<loul)tful. \’'tTy similar is wliicli is said to mean either fused 

brass or the drerfs of oil- as-Huyuti ipiotes early autliorities for its being 
a Berber word,^ wdiieb of course is absurd. Hebrew ^ and 

Arum. meaning to spoil wine by mixing water witli it, may 

have some connection with the meaning or O Jl (iiji 

given })y the Lexicons,'^ but it is diffimdt to derive the Qur’anic 

from this, and equally difficult to explain it as an Arabic word.® 

Yet a tbinl group (lonsists of tbose few words where a little 
linguistic learning has knl the Muslim pliilologers into sad error. 

f- 

For instance, the word Jt which occTirs only in ix, 8, apparently 

means conmwpnnihf, rciatmisbij), and is a good Arabic word, yet we 
find as-.Suyuti ’ telling ns that Urn Jimu ^ said that many of tlic early 

i- 

authorities held that this J I was the name of God in Nabataean, the 
reference of course bidng to tli(‘ common Semitic divine name El. 

tSimilarly jinax* of Ixxiii, 18, which tliere is no reason for taking as 

other tliuii a regular formation from to rend or cleave (cf. Hob. 

"IDS ; ^^yr. is .said hy some autliorities to be Abyssinian,® 

on the ground, apparently, of some hazy connection in their minds 

hetwec'u it and also j:> of xxiv, 35, whicli Sliaidliala and 


’ Sfini, sviii, :i8 ; xUv, 45 ; Ixv, H. 

- Jiiwharl, y/MA, ji, 241 ; R/lghib, Miifiurhlt, 494’. 

» !{fi, 325; M'Kfatr, 95, 4 last'd only in Ts. i, 22. 

*' LA, xiv, 155. 

« ^Li r,f xxwKi, 57 ; Uxviii, 25 (< f. as-Suyuti, Itq, .323 ; Ihdaw, 04), and ^ of 
v\, 12; 16 (( f. as-.Suynti, //f/, 322; 4/ 57). are ]:«‘rha]>8 to be included along 

ttase. 310 ; J/wfflM', 61. 

’lh<* 11*11*1 iH that the reference is to his gramnmtieal work AUMuHitai^lh. 

/f>{, 325 ; Mut(iK\ 43. 
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Abul-Qasim said was of Abyssinian origin, ^ cannot be other than 
Arabic, the Eth. providing a possibility of solution for philologers 

who found some difficulty in deriving fron tofloiv ahundanllij . 

With these we may perhaps class of xvi, G9, which Avas said to 

be Abyssinian for though Etli. /ihC is from Ah/. Lo gel drunk 

(cognate with Heb. Syr. ps, and cf. Akk. UkarUi Gr. aiKepa)^ 

the difficulty apparently arising because the Arabic root means 

to fill a vessel. Also ^ ’V'ery common word, cognate with Heb. 

D^n, was by some taken to be Abyssinian,^ doubtless because 
was commonly used in the technical sense of to consecrate or dedicate 

S' 

to God. Perhaps also from ^ io suffer fain, which some thought 
was a Zinji word, and some Heb.,^ should come under this head. 

Perhaps a fourtli class may be formed of a few Avords like ^ 

and . These particular signs occur among the mystic letters of 

the Qur’an, which Goossens takes witli some probability as con- 
tractions for older names of the Suras,® but which puzzled the exegetes, 

and are taken by them to be foreign Avords,® Similarly of 

xcv, 2, is obviously only a variant of used for purpose.s of rhyme, 

but Ave learn from as-Suyuti that some authorities took it to bo 
Abyssinian.’ 

As Avas to be expected, modern scholarship has detected many 
more words of foreign origin in the vocabulary of the Qur’an than 

^ Itq, 320 ; Mulaxo, 45. ^ Itg, 321 ; Mutatu, 40. 

3 Itq, 320. •* Hq, 319 ; Mutaw, 58. 

3 In his article in Der I dam, xiii, 191 ff. 

® For <U SCO ns-Suyuj^T, Jtq, 322 ; Mutaw, 40, 52, 61 ; and for ^ liq^ 325 ; Mutaw, 
42. 

^ llq, 322 ; Mutaw, 44. As these authorities say it means beautiful in Eth. and 
does mean to be beautiful, Ave might perhaps class in group three as a 

blunder due to uncritical knoAvledgo of the cognate languages. 
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were ever noted by Muslim investigators. In tbc sixth century Arabia 
was surrounded on all sides by nations of a higher civilization, the 
Empires of Byzantium, Persia, and Abyssinia possessed most of her 
fertile territory, and mighty religious influences, both Jewish and 
Christian, were at work in the peninsula at the time when Muhammad 
was born. In his young manhood Muhammad was greatly impressed 
by this higher civilization and particularly by the religion of the great 
Empire of Koum, and there can be no serious doubt that his conception 
of his mission, as he first clearly outlined it Cor himself, was to provide 
for the Arabs the benefit of this religion and in some measure this 
civilization.^ It was therefore natural that the Qur’an should contain 
a large number of religious and cultural terms borrowed from these 
surrounding communities. This religion, as he insists over and over 
again in the Qur’an, is something new to the Arabs : it was not likely, 
therefore, that native Arabic vocabulary would be adequate to express 
all its new ideas, so the obvious policy was to borrow and adapt the 
necessary technical terms.^ Many of these terms, as a matter of fact, 
were there ready to his hand, having already come into use in Arabia 
in pre-Islamic times, partly through Arab tribes who had accepted 
Christianity, partly through commerce with Jews, Christians, and 
Persians, and partly through earlier inquirers interested in these 
religions. In fact it is very probable that if we knew more about those 
elusive personalities — Umayya b. Abi's-Salt, Musailama, and the 
Hanifs, we should find that there was in Arabia at that time a little 
circle of seekers after monotheism who were using a fairly definite 
vocabulary of religious terms of Jewish and Christian origin, and 
illustrating their preaching by a little group of stories partly of Judaco- 
Christian, and partly Arabian origin. In the beginning Muhammad 
but followed in their footsteps, but ho grasped the political arm and 
became a figure in the world, while of the others wc can now discern 
but the hazy outlines, though they so largely prepared the way for him. 

It is clear also that Muhammad set himself definitely to learn 
about things Jewish and Christian,^ and thus undoubtedly himself 

» Bell, Origin, 98, 99. 

“ Thus the Qur an apj)earetl so foreign to everything with which Arabic thought 
was familiar, that the ordinary vernacular was inadequate to express all these new 
ideas,” Hirschfeld, New Researches, p. 4, 

^ Hirschfeld, however, goes a little too far wlien ho says, Nen) Researches, 13, 

“ Before entering on his first ministry, Muhamnied had undergone what I should 
like to call a course of Biblical training.” 
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imported new teclinical terms from these sources. It has been remarked 
not infrequently that the Prophet had a penchant for strange and 
mysterious sounding words, ^ and seemed to love to puzzle his audiences 
with these new terms, ^ though frequently he himself had not grasped 


correctly their meaning, as one sees in such oases as 


aiuHxAjdv. 


Sometimes he seems even to have invented words, such as 
jyAA.w,r, an^ 

The foreign elements in the Qur’anic vocabulary arc of three 
distinct kinds : — 

(i) Words which are entirely non- Arabic, such as 

etc., which cannot by any linguistic juggling be 
reduced to developments from an Arabic root, or which though 


seemingly triliteral, e.g, Caa>-, have no verbal root in Arabic. These 

words were taken over as such from some non- Arabic source. 

(ii) Words which are Semitic and whose triliteral root may be 
found in Arabic, hut which nevertheless in the Qur’an are used not 
in the Arabic sense of the root, but in a sense Avhich developed in one 

(Tf the other languages. Such words as iJ jl, are 

illustrations. Words of this class w^hen once naturalized in Arabic 
may and do develop nominal and verbal forms in a truly Arabic 
manner, and thus frequently disguise the fact that originally they 
were borrowings from outside. 

(iii) Words which are genuinely Arabic and commonly used in 
the Arabic language, hut which as used in the Qur’an have been 
coloured in their meaning by the use of the cognate languages. For 

instance, jy meaning lighl is a common enough Arabic word, but when 

1 Hirschfold, op. cit., 5 ; Dvorak, Freindw, 17, who says : “ In solehen Fallen 
haben wir dann nichts anderea anzunehmeii, als das Strebeii Mnharamed’s, durch 
die seinen Landsleuten inehr odor weniger unverstandliclien Ausdriicke sich selbst 
den Scheiii der Gelohrsamkeit zu geben und zu iinponiron, vielleicht anch die Ab.sicht, 
mystisch und undoutlich zu sein ” ; Fell, Origin, .‘51, 

2 Of. Sura, ei, 1, 2, 6, 7 ; Ixxiv, 27 ; Ixxxvi, 1, 2, etc, 

8 Ndldeke, Sketches, 38. 
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used with the meaning of religion as in ix, 32 — “ But God deterininetli 
to perfect His religion though the unbelievers abhor it/’ it is 

undoubtedly under the influence of the iSyr. use of IjcJlQJ. So 
us(‘d in a theological sense lias been influenced by and in 

particular obviously the Syriac ^o>,^ So ^ 1 

in the sense of metropolis in vi, 92, etc., was doubtless influenced by 

the Syr. lkj| and when used as a technical religiougr term may 

have come under the influence of the Christian use of Some- 

times there is no doubt of the Qur’anic word being a translation of 
some technical term in one of the cognate languages. A clear instance 

is that of used of Jesus in iv, 1G9, etc., where it is obviously 

a translation of the Syr. lAlikk) of Jno. i, 1, etc.,® which like the Eth. 

and the Copt, represents tlieGk. Aoyov. Similarly J is 


doubtless a translation of the Syr. ^ uTroaroXo^, and ^ and 

in eschatological passages translate the yjuLepa and t^pa of the 
Juda(‘ 0 -Christian eschatological writings.® Casanova ’ claims that 

^ in such passages as ii, 140, 114 ; iii, 17, 54, 59, etc., has a technical 
me-aning a.SKOciated with and is opposed to the word 

and is thus meant as a translation of and so of Christian or 

Gnostic f)rigin. So oii(‘ might go on enumerating words of undoubtedly 


’ Cf. thf> Mitndafan in titlzhurHki’K Matiddmhe Litunjim, Berlin, 1920. 

” Mnjgana, Syriac Influence, 8.T ; Pautz, OJfmhamng, 36 ; Eraenkel, Vooab 
« Mingana, (.p. t it., 88; Horovitz, KU, 141, though as* i.s used ia precisely 
the Paine senae on Phoenician coins. 

* Mingana, op, cit , 85. 

^ Margoliouth, KEE, x, 540. 

Doubtlesfe through the Syr. ].^CXji und 
■ et In Jin du mnndc, 88 fF. 

^ Whirh W’ellhausen. Re.te, 71, n. 1, o(msldercMl to ho a translation of ayvom as 
ni A< ts xvH, .l(k NH'alsf., (‘asaiujva, 90 ; Geroek. Chridulogie, 104 ; Noldekc-Schwallv 
I, 212, n. U). Lidzharski, ZS, i, 04, suggested Gnostic influeiieo here. 

Again probably through the Syr, 
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Arabic origin, but wliicli as used in the Qur’an have been influenced 
more or less by the vocabulary of the religions which were so strongly 
influencing Arabia just before Muhammad’s day and which made 
such a profound impress on his own teachings. As these, however, 
can hardly be called foreign words, only in the rarest instances are they 
included in the following lists. « 

Philological questions as to the changes which foreign words undergo 
in coming into Arabic, need not be discussed here, as such discussion 
has alreadj’been given for Aramaic words by Praenkel in the Introduction 
to his Aramaische J^reindworter, and for Iranian words by Siddiqi, 
Siudien, 19 if., 65 ff. On the broader question of demonstration of 
borrowing, the writer feels that the form of demonstration demanded 
by certain modern writers is really uncalled for and unnecessary. 
The English musical tei’ms piano, cantata, soprano, adagio, fortissimo, 
contralto, arpeggio, etc., are obviously borrowed from the Italian, and 
there is no need of an elaborate demonstration of cultural contact 
with dates and names and historical connections, to prove that these 
words, tliougli English, are of Italian origin. Similarly such Arabic 

words as ; ^lx>- arc on the very surface 

obvious borrowings from Middle Persian, and the philological argument 
for their foreign origin is perfectly valid on its own ground, without 
^fslaborate proof of cultural contact, etc., in each individual case. 




THE EOHEIGH WORDS 


(M). 

Ixxx, 31. 

Herbage. ^ 

It occurs only in an early Meccan passage describing the good 
things God lias caused to grow on the earth by sending down rain. 
The early authorities in Islam wore puzzled by the word as is evident 
from the discussion by Tab. on the verse, and the uncertainty evidenced 
by Zam. and Baid. in their comments, an uncertainty which is shared 
by the Lexicons (cf. LA, i, 199 ; Ibn al-Athir, Nihdya, i, 10), and 
particularly by the instructive story given in Bagh, vii, 175. as-Suyuti, 
Itq, 318, quotes Shaidhala as authority for its being a foreign word 

meaning grass in the language of by which, as we gather 

from the Mutatv, 65, he means the Berber tongue. , 

There can be little doubt that it is the Aram. {== of 

Dan. iv, 9, whore the Dagesh forte is resolved into Nun). The 
of the Targums is the equivalent of Heb. from anN to be green 
(cf. Cant, vi, 11 ; Job viii, 12). Fraenkel, Vocah, 24, thought that the 
Arabic word was a direct borrowing from the Targumic but the 

probabilities seem in favour of its coming rather from Syr. 
Theaning guieguid terra froducit (Mingana, Syriac Injltience, 88), 
It was probably an early borrowing from the Mesopotamian area.^ 

J*i [) I {abdhil). 

cv, 3, 

In the description of the rout of the Army of the Elephant we 

^ ^ ^ y' t 

read— where to mean 

Jlocks-— Zam., or cILIpL^ Eagh. and to be the pin. of 
which Khafaji, Shifa, 31, lists as a foreign word whether spelled 

:i!U or ^Lt! or ^Lvil. The long account in LA, xiii, 5, makes it 
clear that the philologers knew not what to jnake of the word. 

1 Cf. Zimmern, Akhadische FremdwoHer, p. 55. 
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Burton, Pilgrimage, ii, 175, quotes a Major Price as suggesting 
that the word has nothing to do with the birds but is another calamity 

in addition, the name being derived from 1 a vesicle. Sprengel 

indeed as early as 1794 (see Opitz, Die Medizin im Koran, p. 76), had 
suggested a connection of the word with smallpox, deriving it from 

ujl ^father and = lamenlaLion, and stating that the Persians 

use the word 1 for smallpox. This theory has some support in the 

tradition that it was smallpox which destroyed Abraha’s army,^ 
but it is difficult to sec how the word could be of Pers. origin for it 
occurs ill Pers, only as a borrowing from Arabic, and doubtless from 
this passage. 

Carra do Vaux, Penseurs, hi, 398, has a suggestion that it is of 
Persian origin, and would take the J.\) U \ as a mistaken reading 

for J.X 1 I --^babylonian arrows, which caused the destruction of 
the army. The suggestion is ingenious, but hardly convincing, as wc 

seem to know nothing elsewhere of these I 

Apparently the word occurs nowhere in the early literature outside 
the Qur'an, unless we admit the genuineness of Umayya’s line— ^ 

I IjAA) j j (Prag. 4, 

I. 3, ill Sehulthess’ cd.), where it also means croiods. If it is to be taken 

as an Arabic word it may possibly be a case of VI A.0 y, especially 

in view of th(‘ expres.sion quoted from al-AkhfasIi I ^[1 

The prolialhlity, however, seems in favour of its being of foreign 
origin, as Clieikho, Nammiya, 471, notes, though its origin is so far 
unknown. 

{Ibrahim), 

Occurs some 09 times, of. ii, 118 ; hi, 30 ; xlii, 11, etc. 

Abraham. 


^ *Seo {::)i)renger, Life, 35. 
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It is always used of tlie Biblical Patriarch and thus is ultimately 
derived from Heb. If the name had come direct from the 

Heb. we should have expected the form I, and as a matter of 

r 

fact the Muslim philologers themselves recognized that the Qur’anic 
form was not satisfactory, for we hear»of attempts to alter the form,i 


and an-Nawawr, Tahdhlb, 
j;! ; f*^j} and jvaI 


126, gives variant forms 5 

. Moreover we learn from as-SiiyutI, Muzhir, 


i, 138, and al-Jawallql, 8, that some early authorities recognized it as a 
foreign borrowing, al-Marwardi, indeed, informing us that in, Syriac 


it means jl-jI (Nawawi, 127), which is not far from the Rabbinic 
derivations. 


The form y} cannot be evidenced earlier than the Qur’an, 

for the verses of Umayya (ed. Schulthess, xxix, 9), in which it occurs, 
are not genuine, and Horovitz, KU, 86, 87i riglitly doubts the authen- 
ticity of the occurrences of the name in the Usd al-Ghdba and such 
works. The form would thus seem to be due to Muhammad himself, 
but the immediate source is not easy to determine. The common 
Syr. form is which is obviously the source of both the Eth. 

and the Arm. 2 ^ marginal reading in Luke i, 55, 

in the Palestinian Syriac Lectionary of the Gospels reads 
but Schulthess, Lex, 2, rightly takes this as due to a scribe who was 
familiar with the Arabic.® 

Lidzbarski, J ohanneshuch, 73,^ compares the Mandaean 
which shortened form is also found as ADOTf£)[>] in the Christian 
Palestinian version of Luke xiii, 16 (Schulthess, Lex, 2), and may be 

compared with the mentioned in Ibn Hisham, 352, 1. 18, and 

the Braham b. Bunaj whom Horovitz, KU, 87, quotes from the Safa 
inscriptions. The final vowel, however, is missing here. Brockelmann, 


^ Sprenger, Lehm, i, 66 ; tSycz, Eigennnmen, 21 ; Margoliouth in MW, xv, 342. 
- Rubsclimann, Arm. Qramvi, i, 290. 

^ The forms and found in Bar Hehraeus are also 

ju’obubly of Arabic origin. 

See also E;phemeris, ii, 44, n. I. 
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Orundnss, i, 256, would derive j'J from as from 

“[CDS!?, by assuming a dissimilation form in Aramaic, i.e. D'’n‘nnK*. 
There is no trace of such a form, however, and Brockelinann’s choice 

of as illustration is unfortunate as it appears to be a borrowed 

word and not original Arabic. The safest solution is that proposed by 
Rhodokanakis in WZKM, xvii, 283, and supported by MargoUouth,^ 
to the effect that it lias been vocalized on the analogy of Ismd^U 
and Isrd'tl.^ The name was doubtless well enough knowi^in Jewish 
circles in pre-Islamic Arabia,® and when Muhammad got the form 

from Judaeo-Christian sources he formed j\ on the 
same model. 

Ivi,” 18. 

A ewer, or water jug. 

Only in the plu. form jC | in an early Meccan description of 

Paradise, It was early recognized as a Persian loan-word (Siddiqi, 13), 
andisgivenby al-Kindl, Risalu, 85 ; ath-Tha‘alibI, Fiqh, 317 ; as-Suyuti 
and al-Jawaiiqi ° in their lists of Persian borrowings, as well as by the 
Lexicons, LA^ xi, 299 ; TA, vi, 286, though some attempted to explain 

it as a genuine Arabic word derived from 

In modern Persian the word i.s meaning urn or waLer'poiJ 

^ Schioeich LecfurcN, p. 12 ; see also Lidzbarski, JohttnnctilmrJi, 7.3 ; Pi.scher, 
Glomr, 1G3. 

® He HayK ; “ Die Porm durfto am cheat eii aus ihrer Anlehnnng an 
imd (lor Ausgleichung init (lemselbcn zti erklaron sein, nach tloni lickannten kur’- 
anischen Prinzip, das.s Peraonennamen, dei’cn Triiger in irgendwchihom zusaininen- 
hange stchn, lantUch anf cine Porm zu bringen atrebt.” 

3 Horovitz, KU, 92 ; JPAL IGO. 

'* Jiq, 318 ; Mutaw, 40 ; Muzhir, i, 136. 

The text of the MiCarrab {Sachaii’.s ed., p. 17) is defective ii ere, giving the first 
but not tho second. Corroeting it b}' the Ilq. wc read : ‘ill ^y Ji* 

<0-* »ill l*ij* 

® Raghib, Mufrtulat, 43 ; and see Dagh, on the passage. 

' Vullera, Lex, i, 8, and for further meanings ace BQ, 4; Addai Slier, G. Jiij'.l 
also oeeur.s in P(*rH. but only as a borrowing from Arabic. 
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It would be derived from water (= Phlv. ^ ap, i.e, OPers. dpi 
Av. or ^juj ; Skt. aqua), and to pour (= Phlv. 

rextan from an old Iranian root '^raeh = linquere),® as was suggested 
by Castle ^ and generally accepted since Ids time. It was from tlie 
Phlv. form that the word was borrowed into Arabic, the shortening 

of the I being regular.^ The word occurs in the early poetry, in verses 

of '^Adi b. Zaid, ‘Alqama, and Al-A‘sha, and so was doubtless an early 
borrowing* among the Arabs who were in contact with the court at 
al-Hlra. 

(/»). 

ii, 32 ; vii, 10 ; xv, 31, 32 ; xvii, 63 ; xviii, 48 ; xx, 115 ; xxvi, 
95 ; xxxiv, 19 ; xxxviii, 74, 75. 

Iblis. d 8ial3oXo9 — ^the Devil par excellence. 

The tendency among the Muslim authorities is to derive the name 

from jj^L) to despair, he being so called because God caused him to 

despair of all good — so Raghib, Mufraddt, 69, and Tab. on ii, 32. The 
more acute philologers, however, recognized the impossibility of this 

(an-NawawI, 138), and Zam. on xix, 57, says — 

VI al-JawallqT, Midarrab, 17, also justly argues 
against an Arabic derivation. 

That the word is a corruption of the Gk. SidfioXos' has been 
recognized by the majority of Western scholars.® InthcLXX(5ia/3oXoir 
represents the Heb. in Zech. iii, but in the N.T. 6 did^oXos' is 

^ In the Bohistmi inscript' • * KeilinsGhriften, i), '205. 

2 West, Glossary, 130 ; , ' . t aee Horn, Grundriss, 

141 ; Sayast, Glossary, p. 164 ; Shikand, Glossary, 265. 

® Lexicon Heptaglotton, p. 23. See Vullers, op. cit. ; Lagarde, <7.4, 7 ; Horn, 
Grundriss, 141 ; but note Vollers, ZB 310, 1, 627. 

* Siddiqi, 69. On the ground of this change from a to i, Grimme, ZA, xxvi, 164, 
looks for S. Arabian influence, but there is nothing in favour of this. 

® Geiger, 100 ; von Krcmer, Ideen, 226 n. ; Fraonkcl, Vocab, 24 ; Sprenger, Leheii, 
ii, 242 ; Wcnsinck, MI, ii, 361 ; Rudolph, AbhdngigMt, 35 ; Vollers, ZDMG, 1, 620 ; 
Sacco, Credenze, 61. However, Pautz, Offenbarung, 69, n. 3, and Eickmann, Angelologie, 
26, hold to an Arabic origin, though Sprenger, Leben, ii, 242, n. 1, had pointed out 
that word.s of this form are a.s a rule foreign. 
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more than ” the adversary ”, and particularly in the ecclesiastical 
writers he becomes the chief of the hosts of evil. It is in tliis sense that 

appears in the Qur’an, so we are doubly justided in looking 

for a Christian origin for the word. 

One theory is that it came ^through the Syriac, tlie y being taken 
as the genitive particle^ a phenomenon for which there are perhaps 

other examples, e.g. ».m.i ^ > for {ZA, xxiv, 51), for 

dLKaarrj^ {ZDMG, 1, 620),^ jiiaf J for 8vcrevT€pLa{Geycx,ZweiGecUc'hte, 

i, 119 n.). The difficulty is that the normal translation of d dta^oAov 
is ,the accuser or calumniator, both in the Peshitta {cf. Matt.iv) 

and in the ecclesiastical literature. There is a form a trans- 

literation of dictjSoAos*, but PSni, 874, quotes this only as a dictionary 
word from BB. There is apparently no occurrence of the word in the 
old Arabic literature,^ so it was possibly a word introduced by 
Muhammad himself. If we could assume that some such form as 
JJOoixCuy was colloquially used among the Aramaic-speaking Christians 
witli whom Muhammad came in contact, the above explanation might 
hold, though one would have to assume that the ? had been dropped 
by his informants. The alternative is that it came into Arabic directly 
from the Greek, and was used by the Arabic-speaking Christians 
associated witli the Byzantine Church.^ 

Grimme, ZA, xxvi, 1G4, suggested that it might have come from 
S. Arabia, perhaps influenced by the Eth. This, however, 

is apparently a rare word in Etln, the usual translation for Staff 0 X 09 
being though sometimes is used (James iv, 7 ; 1 Pet. v, 

8, etc.). Moreover, even if there were anything in Grimme’s theory 
that this was the form that crossed over into Arabia, his further 

supposition that tin? was taken to be the S. Arabian ^ is 

very far fetched. 

^ So Horovitz, KU, 87. Mingana, Syriac hrfluence, 89, thinks rather that it 
was the fault of some early scribe or copyist who mistook the initial Dal for an Alif. 

® The vcrse.s in Ibn Hishilm, 318 and 516, noted by Horovitz, aro from the period 
of the Hijra and so doubtless influenced bj’’ Muhammad’s usage. '^Phey would seem 
fatal, however, to Mingana’s theory. 

2 Kisnstlinger, "Die Herkunft dcs Wortes JbUs im Kuran,” in Moeznik Orj&n- 
ialisiyczny, vi (1928), proposes the somewhat far-fetched theory that Ihlin ia derived 
from the Jewish Belial by deliberate transformation. 
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I 

Of common occurrence. 

Keward, wages. 

Besides the noun and its pin. j^>-l thei'e occur also the verbal 
forms I and I ■* 

Tlie Muslim savants have no suspicion that the word is not pure 
Arabic, th»ugli as a matter of fact the verb ^>.| to receive hire, is 
obviously denominative. 

Zimmern, Ahhad, Fremdw, 47, ^ has pointed out that the ultimate 
origin of the root in this sense is the Aldi, agni, agarru, hired servant. 
From this come on the one hand the Aram. : Syr. 1;*^, a 

hireling, and thence, the denominative verbs and to hire, 
with corresponding nouns and hire ; and on the other hand 
(apparently from a popular pronunciation "^aggaru) the Gk. ayyapo^, 
a courier.^ 

It would have been from the Aram, that the word passed into 
Arabic, probably at a very early period, and as the word is of much 
wider use in Syriac than in Jewish Aramaic,® we are probably right 
in considering it as a borrowing from Syriac. 

^C>.l {Ahhar), 

V, 48, 68 ; ix, 31, 34. 


Plu. of or — a Jewish Doctor of the Law. 

The Commentators knew tliat it was a technical Jewish title and 
quote as an example of its use Ka‘b al- Ahhar, ^ the well-known convert 

* Cf. alf3o Jensen in ZA, vii, 214, 215. 

2 Even the latest edition of Liddell and kSeott persists in repeating the statement 
in Steplianus’ Thesaurus, that it is a borrowing from Persian- It is, of course, possible 
tliat the word may be found in the OPers. vocabulary, but if so it was a loan-word 
there from the Akkadian, and there can bo little doubt that the Gk. ayyapos with 
ayyapivetv and dyyapeia came directly from the Akkadian, as indeed Ed. Meyer 
{Oeschichte des Alterthums, iii, 67) had already recognized. 

® For its occurrence in Aramaic incantations, see Montgomery, Aramaio Incanta- 
tion Texts from Nip'pur, Glossary, p. 281 ; and for the Elephantine papyri see Cowley, 
Aramaic Papyri, p. 178 {No. 69, 1. 12). 

'* The plu. form jL».l is explained by a verso in Ibn Hishtim, 659, where we learn 
of one whose full name was Ka‘b b. al-Ashraf Sayyid al-Ahhar. 
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from Judaism. It was generally taken, however, as a genuine Arabic 

word derived from to leave a scar (as of a wound), the Divines 

being so called because of the deep impression their teaching makes 
on the lives of their students ; so Eaghib, Mufraddt, 104. 

Geiger, 49, 53, claims that itjs derived from 130 teacher^ commonly 
used in the Rabbinic writings as a title of honour, e.g. Mish. Sanh. 60 ^ — 
Dnnn m inn nn,” as Aaron was a Doctor so were 

his sons Doctors.’' ^ Geiger’s theory has been accepted by von Kremer, 
Idee7i, 226 n., and Praenkel, Vocab, 23, and is doubtless correct, though 
Griinbaum, ZDMG, xxxix, 582, thinks that in coming into Arabic 

it was not uninfluenced by the Ar. Mingana, 

Syriac Injluence, 87, suggests that the word is of Syriac origin (see also 
Ciieikho, Nasrdniya, 191), but this is unlikely. The word was evidently 
quite well known in pre-Islamic Arabia,^ and thus known to Muhammad 
from his contact with Jewish communities. It was borrowed in the 
form of the singular and given an Arabic plural. 


{Adam) 

ii, 29-35 ; iii, 30, 52 ; v, 30 ; vii, 10, 18, 25-33, 171 ; xvii, 63, 72 ; 
xviii, 48 ; xix, 59 ; xx, 114^119 ; xxxvi, 60, 

Adam. «, ^ 

It is used always as an individual name and never as the Heb. 


and Phon. DIJ^ for ‘tmn in general, though the use of I in 

Bura, vii, approaches this usage (Noldeke-Schwally, i, 242). It is one of 
the few Biblical names which the early philologers such as al-Jawaliqi 
{Mm'rrab, 8) claimed as of Arabic origin. There are various theories 
as to the derivation of the name, which may be seen in Raghib, 
Mufraddt^ 12, and in the Commentaries, but ail of them are quite 
hopeless. Borne authorities recognized this and Zam. and Raid., on 


ii. 29, admit that it is a 


foreign word — 



^ HirKchfeld, Beitrei/je, 51, translate.s by “ Schriftorplelirtc ” (cf, the K.T. ypafifiarevs 
s.vr. ]faai), and takp.g it as opposed to the DV. 

2 It oecuns in the old poetiy, cf, Horovitz, KU, 63, and Ibn Hisham, 351, 354, uses 
the word fainiliarlv as w’ell known ; cf, also Won.sinck, Joden ie Madina, 65 ; Horovitz, 
JPN, H)7, 198. 
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The origin of course is the Heb. D'lK, and there is no reason why 
the name should not have come directly from the Jewsd though there 
was a tradition that the word came from Syriac.® The name occurs 
in the Safaite inscriptions (Horovitz, KU, 85), and was known to 
tlie poet ‘Adi b. Zaid, so it was doubtless familiar, along with the 
creation story, to Muhammad’s contemporaries. 

xix, 57 ;• xxi, 85. 

Idris, 

He is one of the Prophets casually mentioned in the Qur’an, 
where all the information we have about him is (i) that he was a man 
of truth (xix, 57) ; (ii) that God raised him to a “ place on high ” 

LUc dLAAdj (xix, 68) ; and (iii) that being steadfast and 

patient he entered God’s mercy (xxi, 86). 

The Muslim authorities are agreed that he is i.e. 

the Biblical Enoch,® a theory derived not only from the facts 

enumerated above, but from the idea that liisname is derived 

from to study — ^l3otb Jewish and Christian Icjgend attributing - 

to Enoch the mastery of occult wisdom.'^ The fallacy of tins derivation 
was, however, pointed out by some of the philologers, as Zam, on 
xix, 57, shows, and that the name was of foreign origin was recognized 
by al-Jawaliqi, Mu‘arrab, 8 ; QdniuSy i, 215 ; which makes it the more 
strange that some Western scholars such as Sprenger, Leben, ii, 336,® 
and Eickmann, Amjelnloyi(\ 26, have considered it to be a pure Arabic 
word. 

^ Ibn Qutfiiba, Ma‘arif, 180 (Eg. cd.) note.<j a variant reading ^|i,| which may 
represent a Jewish pronunciation. 

® Kyez, JSigennamen, 18. 

’’ Tha'labi, Qisa,^, 34. 

* qjH of course means to imtnict, to initiate (ef. dU>.) and may have suggested 
the connection w'ith l^or the derivation see Tha'lahi, loo. cit. ; Ibn Qutaiba, 

Ma^tirif, 8. Einkel, MW* xxii, 181, derives it from EvSdpeaxos, tiie 7th antediluvian 
King of Berossus, but this is very far-fetched. 

® He seems to base this on the occurrence of tlie name Abu Idris, but sec Ilorovitz, 

KL\ 88 . 


1 e 
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Noldcke has pointed out, ZA, xvii, 83, that wo have no evidence 
that J ews or Christians ever called Enoch by any name derived from 
or and though Geiger, 105, lOG, thinks the equivalence of 

Ixlc- olxudjj of xix, 58, with the fJL^Te0i]Kep avTop 6 Geos* 

of Heb. xi, 5, from the Midrash, sufficient to justify the identification, 
we may well doubt it. Casanova, JA, 1924, vol. cev, p. 358 (so Torrey, 
Fou^idalion, 72) suggested that the reference was to which 

through a form {pay became Albright^ imagines that 

it refers to Hermes-Poemaiidres, the name being derived from the 
final element in the Greek name YloLjjLdpSpf]9, while Montgomery, 
JQR, XXV, 2C1, would derive it from Atrahasis, the Babylonian Noah. 
None of these suggestions, however, comes as near as that put forward 
by Noldeke in ZA, xvii, 84, that it is the Arabic form of *Ap8peas' 
filtered through a Syriac medium.® In Syriac we find various forms of 
the name and this latter 

being the form in Christian-Palestinian, and from this by the coalescing 

of the n and d we get the Ar. jil. Grimmc, ZA, xxvi, 164, suggested 

a S. Arabian origin but there is no trace of the name in tlie inscriptions 
and the Eth, M Fulfil has nothing in its favour, 

/ , " ^ ^ 
Si\j\ {AnCih) 

xviii, 30 ; xxxvi, 56 ; Ixxvi, 13 ; Ixxxiii, 23, 35. 

Oouche.s. Phi. of 4^ jt. 

We find the word only in passages descriptive of Paradise. The 
Muslim authorities as a rule take it as an Arabic word derived from 

but their theories of its derivation are not very helpful, as may be 
seen from Raghib, Mufnuldl, 14, or the Lexicons LA, xii, 269 ; TA, vii. 


1 Journal of Palestine, Oriental Society, ii, 197-8, and in AJSL. 1927, }), 233 n. 

® Noldeke’s earlier suggestion in ZDMG, xii, 706, was that it might stand for 
OeoBcopas, but in ZA, xvii, he refers it to the ‘AvSphv and thinks the lifting 

ium “ to a place on high ” may refer to the saint’s crucifixion. H. Hartmann, in 
ZA, xxiv, 31.3, however, recognized this Andreas as the famous cook of Alexander 
the Great. 
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100. Some early pliilologers concluded tliat it was foreign, and as-SiiyutI, 
Itq, 318, says that Ibn al-Jawzi gave it as an Abyssinian loan-word, and 
on p. 310 has the interesting statement — ‘‘ Abu ‘Ubaid related tliat 

Al-Hasan said — We used not to know the meaning of cLihjVl until 

we met a man from Yemen who told us tliat among them an was 
a pavilion containing a bed,” 

Addai Slier, 9, says that it is the Pers. I, by which he 

probably means /Arojie the colloquial form for Aljjl (Vullers, 

L(jx, i, 141), but there does not seem to be anything in this. There is 
nothing in Eth. with which we can relate it, and the probabilities are 
that it is of Iranian origin, especially as we find it used in the verses of 
the old poets, e.g. al-A‘sha, who were in contact with Iranian culture 
(cf. Horovitz, Paradies, 15). 

[Irani) 

Ixxxix, 6. 

Irani : the city of the people of ‘Ad. 

^ The number of variant readings for this in 1 

suggests of itself that the word was a foreign one of which the exegetea 
could make nothing. The older theory among Western scholars was 
that it was ^ but the story is clearly S. Arabian, as appears from 
xlvi, 20, and as a matter of fact Hamdani (ed. D. H. Muller, p. 120, 
129) mentions two other Irams in S. Arabia, so that the name is 
doubtless S. Arabian.*^ The name is frequently mentioned in the early 
literature.^ 

jjl {Azai) 
vi, 74. 

Azar — ^the father of Abraham. 

^ Wetstein in his Appendix to Dclitzsch’s llioh, 1876 ; Pautz, Offenbarun.g, 273 ; 
Sycz, Eigennamen, 54 ; O. Loth, 7jDMQ, xxxv, 628. 

2 I). H. Muller, SUdarabische Etudien, 134 If. ; Burgm und Schlosser, p. 418. 

2 See passages in Horovitz, KU, 89, 90. 
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The consensus of opinion among tiic exegetes is thatj jl is the name 
of Abraham’s father, and is It was also well known, 

however, that the real name of Abraham’s father was ^ ^-g- 

at-Tabari, Amahs, i, 252; an-^lawawi, 128; al-Jav^aliqi, Mu'anab, 21 ; 
TA, iii, 12, etc., obviously reproducing the Hnn of Gen. xi, 26, etc. 

In order to escape the difficulty some took j J I to be the name of an 

idol— ^J\, or an abusive epithet applied by Abraham to his 

father.^ They also have various theories as to the origin of the word, 
some taking it to be Plebrew {as-Suyutl, Itq, 318), some Syriac (Zam. on 
vi, 74), and some Persian (Bagh. on vi, 74). Their suggestions, however, 
are obviously guesses and do not help us at all. 

The solution generally found in European worlcs is that which was 
first set forth by Marracci in Prodromus, iv, 90, that the Talmudic 
name for Terah, by a metathesis became A in Eusebius, and this 
gives the Arabic Am-r. This has been repeated over and over again 
from Ewald ^ and Sale down to tlie modern Ahmadiyya Commentators, 
and even Geiger 128, though he does not mention Marracci, argues that 

nnn — 0apa(LXX, 9«ppa) by metathesis gives’'A(9«pand thusjJ 1 , 

while DvoMk, Fremdworter, 38, goes even further in discussing tlv^ 
probability of Gk. 0 being pronounced like z. The fact, however, is 
that Marracci simply misread Eusebius, who uses no such form as 
"'AOap.^ 

Hyde in his Historia Rdiyionis wierum PerHarnm, p. 62, suggested 
that Azer was the heathen name of Abraham’s father, who only became 
known as Terah after his conversion. This heathen name he would 
connect with the Av. dtar (cf. Skt. ^^^^), Phlv. 

^ Vide as.Suyfgi, 318, and the Commentators. It should be noted that Zam . gives 
a numb(T of variant readings for tho word, showing that tho earliest authorities 
were pu?.zled by it. 

“ (Jeschickte Israels, i, 483. 

/ The pas.sago reads {IHsi. Ecrl, ed. Schwartz, i, iv, p. 1 4)— pera Se /cat toOtov 
erepouf, rStv Se roC iVwe Ttaihitiu kox anoyovcov drdp /cal rou 'A^pad/c., or dpvTjydv wai 
TTpoTtaropa a^S/v avroiv rrat&es ^E^paiwv dv^oGac, wiicrc the unusual drdp was 
apparently misread as ’'AOap. Cf. Pautz, Ojjenbaruiig, 242 n. 

* Bartholomae, .47 TP, 312. 
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diur,^ Paz. ddur, and the Mod. Pcrs. used as the name of the 

fire demon, 2 and in the Persian histories given as the name of Abraham’s 
father. Hyde, however, has fallen into error in not noticing that the 

name I given to Abraham in the Persian writings^ simply means 

son of the lire ”, and has no reference to liis father, but is derived 
from the Qur’anic account of his experiences in Sura, xxi. 

B. Fisher in Bihel ^md Talmud, Leipzig, 1881, p. 85 n., suggested that 
Muhamma^l or his informants had misunderstood the epithet ‘’HT.TKn 
(he who has sprung from tlie East) applied to Abraham in the Talmud 
(Baba Bathra 15a), and taking it to mean “ Son of ITlTK ”, gave his 

father’s name as jjl. 

The correct solution, however, woxild appear to be that given by 
Fraenkel in ZDMG, Ivi, p. 72, and accepted by both Horovitz, KU, 85, 
86, JPN, 157, and Sycz, Eigennamen, 37. In WZKM, iv, 338, 

Fraenkel suggested that botli jjW and jjl go back to the Heb. 

“lTr‘7K, and in ZDMG, Ivi, 72, he argues convincingly that the 
Qur’anic form is due to a confusion on Muhammad’s part of the details 
of the Abraham story as it came to him, so that instead of his father 
he has given the name of Abraham's faithful servant 
Syez’s theory that it was a mistake between two passages 
omax naa and Dm3K •’3X mn k a little too remote, 
but the confusion of names can be held as certain. The 
was probably taken as the article,^ and on the question of vowel change 


Fraenkel compares the series 



As there is a 


genuine Arabic name (Tab, Annates, i, 3384 ; Ibn Sa‘d, vi, 214), 


Horovitz, KU, 86, thinks that Muhammad may have been influenced 
by this in his formation of the name. 


^ Horn, Orundriss, 4 ; Shikand, Glossartj, 226 ; Nyberg, Glossar, 25 ; Hmfeld, 
Paikuli, Glossary, 126 and 148. 

® In Phlv, xllarb is the Angel of Firo ; see West, Glossary, p. 7, 

3 VuUers, Ux, i, 380, 

As often, cf. examples in Qeyor, Ztcei Gedichte, i, 118 n. 
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[Asdtlr) 

vi, 25 ; viii, 31 ; xvi, 26 ; xxiii, 86 ; xxv, 6 ; xxvii, 70 ; x3vi, 16 ; 
Ixviii, 15 ; Ixxxiii, 13. 

Fables, idle tales. 

We find tlio word only ‘‘in the combination j^\J\ 

tales of the ancients ”, which was the Meccan characterization of the 
stories broiight them by Muhammad. Sprenger, Leben, ii, 396 if., 
thought that the reference was to a book of this title well known to 
Muhammad’s contemporaries, but this theory has been combated in 
Noldckc-Schwally, i, 16 ff.,^ and its impossibility becomes clear from a 
passage in I bn Hisham, 235, where Na(Jr b. al-Harith is made to say — 
“ By Allah, Muhammad is no better a raconteur than I am. His stories 

are naught but tales of the ancients which he 

writes down just as I do.” 

The Muslim authorities take it as a form from to 

wrila, considering it as a phi. of Ij jli^\ oi' (Sijiatani, 10), 

ortheplu. ofaplu, {LA, vi, 28). Tlie verb however, as Fraenkel 

has shown {Fremiw, 250), is a denominative from and thir 

itself is a borrowing from Aram. ]’r^m (Noldeke, Qorans, 

13). It is possible but not probable that was formed from this 

borrowed 

Sprenger, Lebni, ii, 395, ^ suggested that in we have the 

Gk, IcTTopla, a suggestion also put forward by Fleischer in his review of 
Geiger {Kleinere Schrifim, ii, 119), and wliich has been accepted by 
many later scholars.® The objections to it raised by Horovitz, KU, 70, 
are, liowever, insuperable. The word can hardly have come into 
Arabic directly from the Greek, and the Syr. *^ 30400 ] occurs only 

’ Hoe also Hinschlold, Xew Itemrches, 22, 41 IF., on Hprenger’s Sulmf tlioories. 

® Vide also liis remarks in JASB, xx, 119, and see Freytag, Lexicon, sub voc. 

3 Vollers, ZDMG, li, 312. Hce also Kunstlinger in OLZ, 193G, 481 if. 
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as a learned word {PS7}i, 298). The derivation from Syr. (*r4»1 
suggested by Noldeke-Schwally, i, 16 n., is much more satisfactory. 

(cf. Aram. is the equivalent of the Gk. -^Hp6ypa(j)oi/^ 

and is a word commonly used in a sense in which it can have come 
into Arabic. It was doubtless borrowed in this sense in the pre-Islamic 
period,^ for in a verso of the Meccam poet ‘Abdallah b. az-Ziba‘ra, 

quoted in ‘AinI, iv, 140, we read 

“ the stories have averted Qusay from glory 

In S. Arabian, as D, H. Muller points out {WZKM, i, 29) we have 
meaning an inscription, and )[{|il, is the usual verb for 
scripsil (Rossini, Glossarium, 194), so it is not impossible that there was 

S. Arabian influence on the form of the word. See further under 


{Abhdl) 

ii, 130, 134 ; iii, 78 ; iv, 161 ; vii, IGO. 

The Tribes. Pin. of 

It occurs only in Madinan passages and always refers to the 
Children of Israel, In vii, 160, it is used normally of the Twelve Trilies, 

*but in all the other passages the arc spoken of as recipients of 

revelation, and one suspects that here Muhammad is confusing the 
Jewish use of “ the Twelve for the Minor Prophets witli that for the 
Twelve Tribes.^ 

The philologers derive it from a thistle, their explanation 

tliereof being interesting if not convincing ix, 182). Some, however, 
felt the difficulty, and AbiiT-Laith was constrained to admit that it was 
a Hebrew loan-word (as-Suyuti, Itqwn, 318 ; Mutaiv, 58). The ultimate 
source, of course, is the Heb. 032?. and Geiger 141, followed by many 

1 Cf. l.a»Q2i!Dj cheirographum duhinm, as contrasted with 

1 ^;. elmrographu m valid u m . 

® So Mingann, Sgrinc Jnjluence, Hi). 

® l’’jVZe Sprenger, Laben, ii, :270, whc> thinks Muhammad took it to he a proper name, 
which, however, is unlikely in view of vii, 160 (Hirsehfeld, lieitrdge, 41). 
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later scholars ^ has argued for the direct borrowing from Hebrew. 
Fraenkel, however, noted the possibility of its having been borrowed 
through the Syr. — (j)vXri ^ and Mingana, Syriac Influence, 86, 
definitely claims it as a Syriac loan-word. It is impossible to decide, 
but in any case it was borrowed in the sing, and given an Arabic plural. 

There does not seem to be,any well-attested pre-Islamic example 
of the use of the word, for the case in Samau’al cannot be genuine, as 
Noldeke shows [ZA, xxvii, 178), and that in Umayya, Iv, 7, seems to 
depend on Sura, Ixxxix, 23. This confirms the idea that it was a late 
introduction probably by Muhammad himself. 


{htahraq) 

xviii, 30 ; xliv, 53 ; Iv, 54 ; Ixxvi, 21. 

Silk brocade. 

Used only in early passages in description of the raiment of the 
faitliful in Paradise. It is one of the few words that have been very 
generally recognized by the Muslim authorities as a Persian loan-word, cf. 
ail-Dahhak in as-Siiyiitl, Ilq^ 319; al-AsmaT in as-SuyutI, i, 137 ; 

as-SijistanT, 49; al-Jawhari, Siliah sub voc. ; al-Kindi, Risdla, 85; Ibn 
al-Athir, Nihdyci, i, 38. Some, indeed, took it as an Arabic word, 

attempting to derive it fronn3 j, (cf. Paid, on Ixxvi, 21), but their 

argument depends on a variant reading given by Ibn Muhaisin which 
cannot be defended (Dvofak, Fremdw, 39, 40). 

The philologcrs, however, were in some confusion as to the original 
Persian form, LA, xi, 285, quotes az-Zajjaj as stating it was from Pers. 

& and TA, vi, 292, cpiotes Ibn Duraid to the effect that it is 

from Syr. neither of which forms exist. The Qdmus, s.v. 

(3 J,, however, rightly gives it as from d which al-Jawhari, 

* I'nionkcl, Vocah, 21; Pautz, Offenbanmg, 124 n.; Hirschfeld, Beitrdge, 41; 
Horovitz, 90. 

“ Horovitz also note-s this possibility. The I’alestinian form quoted by 

Schwally, Idioticon, 92, which agree.s closely with the Talmudic NMISIIZ?, is not 
so close to the Arabic. 

“ .So TA, loc. cit., and aMChafaji, in his supercommentary to Baidawl, cf. also 
Afldai Slier, 10, 
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Sihdh, says is from meaning Pers. sometimes 

written ^1, as al-Jawliari gives it,^ is a form of meaning 

big, thick, gross, apparently from a root, jl jLJ[ firm, stable (of. Skt. 

^ ) Av. slaura Oss. st'ur ° ; and Arm. 

uinnLiiip).^ The Phlv. = thick (Nyberg, Olossar, 

20G), is used of clothing in eschatological writings, e.g. Arda Viraf, 
xiv, 14, ^>00-^) ” and glorious and thick 

splendid clothing Pldv. with the suffix gives the Mod. 

Pers. ^ which BQ, 994, defines as dAx5**^ 

Vullers, Lex, i, 94, as vestis serica crassior. 

Prom Mid.Pers. the word was borrowed into x\rmenian as 
lwintaL.putfi 7^ and into Syr. as LjfQAfiDi or Ibn 

Diiraid, according to TA,vi, 292, quoted as a borrowing from 

Byr., but P^«i, 294, gives the Syr. forms only as dictionary words from 
BA and BB, and there can be little doubt that the word passed directly 

into Arabic from the Middle Persian.® The Ar, <3 represents the Phlv. 

•suffix which in Syr. normally became as wc see in such examples 

^ JiQ, 492, defines it as iiJpj dL ^ <±U j ® Vullers, Lex, i, 97. 

® Lngardc, OA, 13. means thick, compact, mlid, ef. Monier Williams, 

hyctnftr.rit DicMofiary, 12(iS. 

Bartholoniae, .4/ IF, 1592; Horn, (triindrifis, p. 158; Hiibsehmanu, Persischc. 
HlwUen, 74. 

For tlii.s Ossetian form .see Hubsehniann, ZiDMQ, xxxix, 93. 

“ Hubschmann, Arm. Gramm, i, 493, Of. also Gk. aravpas. 

Hubschmann, Ann. Gramm, i, 153. The form seems proof that the borrowing 
was from Pers. and not from Ar., though the passage in Moses Kalankatuaei, which 
Hiibschmami quotes, refers to lunnuiLgutl^u lt_ gjpfiu^wlf^u, a gift from the Caliph 
Mu'awiya I. Cf. Stackelberg in ZDMG, xlviii, 490, 

® Fracnkcl, Vocab, 25, quotes this ns W'hich is copied by Dvorak, Fremdtv, 

42, and Horovitz, Paradise:, 16, but neither this form nor the *| • iQ^Co] quoted by Addai 
iSlier, 10, is to be found in the Syriac Lexicons, 

^ Mingana, Syriac Influence, 88, however, claims that the borrowing was froniHyr. 
into Arabic. 

The philologens had recognized, liowever, that Pers. d) did sometimes become 
in Ar. Cf. Sibawaili in Siddiqi, 21, 
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as Phlv. avisld]^ {= Pers. or 1x^9 1)/ which in 

Syr. is and in Ar. (Ibn al-AthIr, NiJidya, i, 38). 

^ (/iS’/iffy). 

ii, 127-^134: ; iii, 78 ; iv, IgI ; vi, 84 ; xi, 74 ; xii, 6, 38 ; xiv, 41 ; 
xix, 50 ; xxi, 72 ; xxix, 26 ; xxxvii, 112, 113 ; xxxviii, 45. 

Isaac. 

The Biblical Patriarch, who is never mentioned save in connection 
with one or more of the other Patriarchs, and never in an early passage. 

It was early recognized by the philologers that it was a foreign 
name, cf. Sibawaili in Siddiqi, 20, and LA, xii, 20 ; al-Jawaliqi, Mu'ar- 
rab, 9 ; as-Snyiitl, M uzhir, i, 138; though it was n ot uncommon in some 

cpiarters to regard it as an Arabic word derived from for as- 

Suyutl, Miizhir, i, 140, goes out of his way to refute this. It was even 
known that it was Heb. (of. atli-Tha‘labi, Qisas, 76), and indeed Sura, 
xi, 74, seems to show accpiaintance with the popular Hebrew derivation 
from pnS5. 

The Arabic form which lacks the initial *’ of the 0/L. forms 
and pnti?'’ would seem to point to a Christian origin, ^ cf. Gk. 'IcraaK, 
Syr, or kQ**.oo],* though it is true that in the Talmud we come 

across a pO*’J^ *13 '’ID [Baba Mezi‘a, 39^^), showing a form with 
initial vowel among the Babylonian Jews of the fourth century a.d.^ 

The name must have been known before the Qur an, but no 

pre-lslamic instances of it seem to occur, for those quoted by Oheikho, 
Namnijja, 229, 230, are rightly rejected by Horovitz, KU, 91. 

Occurs some 43 times. Cf. ii, 38. 

^ \Ve.st, Glossary, 13. 

* .Sprenger, Lebpv, ii, p. 338 ; Fnieiikel, x\r, 304 ; Horovitz, JP.V, 135. and 
Miiiganu’s ruttr, Pyriac lujliirnce, 83. Torrey, Foundation, 48, however, takes this 
t(> he a eharacteri.stie of hi.s assumed Judaeo-Arahic dialect. 

® Tliis is the Christian Palestinian form, cf. .Schulthess, Lex, 14. 

* Derenhourg in HFJ, xviii, 127, suggests that pHS'’ may have been pronounced 
among the Arabian Jews as pHDK. 
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Usually it stands for tlic Children of Israel, but in iii, 87, and xix, 
59, it is the name of the Patriarch otherwise called jkmn . 


Some of the exegetes endeavoured to derive it froni^^^ " to travel 

by night ”, because when Jacob fled il'om Esau he travelled by night 
(cf. at-Tabari, Amiaies^ i, 359, and Ibn al-Athir). It was very generally 
recognized as a foreign name, however (cf. ahJawallqi, 9 ; al-Khafaji, 
11), 1 and is given as such by the Commentators Zam. and Baid. on 
ii, 38. 

Here also the absence of the initial *’ stands against a direct deriva- 
tion from the Heb. and points to a Christian origin, cf. Qk. 

’JerpaT^A, Syr. ; Eth. The probabilities are in 

favour of a Syriac origin ^ especially in view of the Christian Palestinian 
forms (Schulthess, Lex, 16). The name was doubt- 

less well enough known to the people of Muhammad’s day and though 
no pre-Islamic example of its use in N, Arabia seems to have survived ^ 
occurs in S. Arabian inscriptions, cf. CIS, iv, 543, 1. 1. 



(Ussis), 


ix, 109. 
Founded, 


• ^ ? 

The verbal form I occurs in ix, 110. The verb is denominative 

from ^ 1 , a foundation, which Fraenlcel, Fremlw, 11, noted was an 

Aramaic borrowing, cf. Aram, foundation, and in the Christian 

Palestinian dialect the verb = iOefxeXLCOcr ^ ; ~ 

rede/jLeXlairo, and ]»o1 = Oe/xeKiou (Scliwally, Idioticon, 7), 
so classical Syr. i»o1 (and see Noldeke, Mand. Gramm, 98, n. 2 ; 
Zimmern, AJeJead, Fremdw, 31 ; Henning, BSOS, ix, 80). 


^ al-Khafaji note.s the uncertainty as to the Hpelling of the word, Ji and 
jm‘\ being known l)e.sides JJl ^1. 

“ Mingana, Syriac Influence, 81 ; Horovitx, KU, 91. The Qamus, as a matter of 
fact, says that all fornus ending in J.J are thougli Tab. on ii, 38, claims that 

J. I i.s Heb. 

® All those given by Cheikho, Na.p<miya, 230, are doubtless influenced by Qur’anic 
usage. 
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[Ashnm). 

Of frequent use, cf. ii, 100, 125. 

To submit, to surrender. 

With this must 1)0 taken (iii, 17, 79, etc.), and the 

partMupial forms etc. ^ 

Tlie verb jJXw is genuine Arabic, corresponding with Heb. 

Plion. to ha complete, sound : Aram. Syr. .VnVi to he 

complete, safe : Akk. Mama, to he complete, unharmed. This primitive 

verb, liowever, does not occur in the Qur'an. Form II, is fairly 

common, but this is a denominative from , aiid a.s sliall 
see is a borrowed word.^ 

As u.sed in the Quran is a technical religious terni,^ and 

tliere is even some development traceable in Muhammad's use of it.® 
Such a plira.se as I in xxxi, 21,^'.seemH to give 

the word in its simplc'st and original sense, and then ^1U)1 ilj J 

(xl, f>8 ; vi, 70 ; ii, 125), and 4) ^1 or 4 (xxvii, 45 ; ii, 127 ; 

iii, 77 j xxxix, 55), are a cleveiopment from this, Latci’, how’’cvcr, 
the wonl com(‘K practii-ally to mean “ to profess Islam ", i.e. to accept 
the religion which Muhammad is pr(?aching, cf. xlviii, 10; xlix, 14, 

17 
of 


, etc. Now in pre-'Islamic time.s is used in the] 
" band over ", noted above. For instance, in a verse 


primitive sense 

verse of Abu 'Az?;a 

ill Dm Hisham, 550. we “ li.md 

me not ovor for such betrayal i.s not lawful Tile (Juranio use is an 

^ On thf (lov('lt,pnu>nt (»f mr-HniiiKin S. Arabian A «c*o Rn.ssini, aiomirium, 1<)G. 

^ Si'D lA'fill, JJIAS, I90.‘b p. 782. 

=* Sk> i.ia/.bar.ski',s iirtit-b-, '• Sulam mirl Tsiriin.” in ZS, i, 85 ff. 

• f'v itoiiesiH of this, set* Mnrgoliouth 

ni J HAS, 1UO.J, pp. 473, 474. 

^ For ot}K*r examples, .see Mar^ttlioiith’s artide, as ubovt*. 
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intelligible development from this sense, but the question remains 
whether this was a development within Arabic itself or an importation 
from without. 

Margoliouth in JRAS, 1903, p. 167 ff., would favour a development 
within Arabic itself, perhaps started by Musailama ; but as Lyall 
pointed out in the same Journal (p. 771 ff.), there are historical difficul- 
ties in the way of this. Lidzbarski, ZS^ i, 86, would make it a denomina- 
tive from which he takes as a translation of acoTijpla, but 

Horovitz, KU, 55, rightly objects. 

The truth seems to be that it was borrowed as a technical religious 
term from the older religions. Already in the O.Aram. inscriptions 
we find that as used in proper names lias acquired this technical 
religious significance,^ as e.g. etc. The same scUkSc is found 

in the Eabbinic writings (Horovitz, KU, 55), but it is particularly 
in Syriac that wo find used precisely as in the Qur’an, e.g, 

crfjaSiJ “ he devoted himself to (lod and His 

Church”, or ^ooiaaJ Oili and one feels confident in 

looking here for the origin of the Arabic word. 

of course, is a formation from this,^ and Avas in use in 

pre-Islamio Arabia. however, would seem to have been 

Jformed by Muhammad himself after he began to use the Avord. 

{ISflflQi 

ii, 119-134 ; iii, 78 ; iv, 161 ; vi, 86 ; xiv, 41 ; xix, 55 ; xxi, 85 ; 
xxxviii, 48. 

Ishmael. 

The Muslim philologers early recognized that it was non- Arabic, 
as is clear from Zam. on xix, 55, and from its being treated as non- 
Arabic by al-JaA\''aliqi, Mu‘armh, 9 ; al-Khafaji, 10 ; as-Suyiiti, Muzhir, 

^ Robertson Smith, Jteligion of the Semites, 79 if. . . . 

® The example given by Horovitz, Anz. OCTl CTUfcfiiJ *.V) >•(, 

is curiously like cnlUJI 1) J 

3 Sura, li, 30 ; xxii, 77 ; and note Bagh, vii, 192, and Ya’qubT, Hist, i, 259, and 
its use in Safaito (Ryckmans, Korns jyrojtres, i, 239). 
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i, 1 VariouH foniiK of tlio name are j^iven — 

ami till' (_y intliislaatform, quotcdfrom Sibawaili in 

i, 132, beinj? .siguilicaiit. 

A Cliristiaii origin, for the word is evident from a comparison 
(»f the Gk. ’Lr^a^A ; Syr. ; Kth. Kft^'Vh.A, with the Heb. 

A form derived from Heb. occurs in the inscriptions of 
both the S. and N. of the Peninsula,^ Tn »S. Arabia wc find in a 
Himyaritic inscription 1^7:30'’ (cf. Eth. 

and in tin* Safaite inscriptions of N. Arabia we find a form ‘PVQO'-^ 
It is thus clear that th(‘ form with initial ’’ was well enough known 
in Arabia before Muhammad's day, but on the other hand, there seems 
to be no evidence^ that the form used in the Qur’an was in use as a 
personal name among the Ara])s in pre-Tslamic times,^ The fact 

that in tlu* Qur an we find for ®^0T' and < ) jlto for hut 

cJ'.'f and for just as iji Syr. we find 

.51000* and .53QQiji, hut VupCQji'l and makes it 

reasonuhly eertaiu that the Qur'anie form came from a Syr. source,® 
and tht‘ form in the Gliristian Pal(*stinian dialect removes 

any difihudty wliich might have been felt of for 


^ I). H. Miillfr Miigja:<'st.s that th(‘ iianu* in an iwlepenik'nt formation in .S, Arabian 
{U’ZKM, ju, 22.1, being followed in thin by Horovitz, JIW, lof), 156), but this is a 
litth* diffieult. 

Hal, Ih.l, 1;^ ef. CLS, iv, i, 1.1. with other references in Filter’s “Index of 
Ariduan Proper Xames , /*.s7tl, 1917, p. 110, and Hartmann, A ra/n'.w/ie 182. 
220, 212 -1. Here-nhourg in his note on this inscription, ('IS, iv, i, 56, takes it as a 
foiiipo.mte name in imitation of the Heb., but see Muller, ]VZK2I, iii, 225 ; ZDMG, 
xxxvn, I.'i fl'. ; -Vows proim-s, i. 2,'19, and i, No. 219. 

5 l)us.«s{iud, MimnH, 221; kittmaun, Semitic, hiscripthm, 116, 117, 123 • En'- 
'.ijfnan-j <ht Snfu-ln.-<rhrifif-,i, IS; Lhlzbarski, EphtmniH, ii, 44. 

^ ^ ^ Ihe exumjiIt-H collected by Cheikho, AVt«mw/vcr, 230, cannot, as Hurovitz, KU, 
diuws ) taken as evidence for the j>re.Is!amie use of the name. The form 'Eafia-nXos 
fjimled by Il'ypvitz Jr<'m VVaddington, from an inscription of a.d. 341, may bo only 
a n nil(*ring of PNDD^. 

* Margohouth, Srhmfirh hefun^ 12 ; Mingana, Si/rinc Iniliivme, H2, and cf 
Nruvuger, Ltht n, ii, 336. . ^ u. ci. 

xvii' ‘^3 Hurovitz. A7', 92; Rhodokanakis, WZKM, 
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V I (A I- A Wdf) . 

vii, 44, 46. 

Al-A'raf. 

It is usually taken to mean the wall which separates Paradise 
from Hell. The philologers were at a loss to explain the word, the two 

favourite theories being (i) that it is the pin. of ^ used of the mane 

of a horse or the comb of a cock, and thus a metaphor for the highest 
part of anything (Zara, in loco : LA, xi, 146), or (ii) that it is from 

ft f 

to knoio, and so called because of the knowledge 0 1 V i I 

had of those in the Garden and those in the Pire. 

Tor Andrae, Ursprimg, 78, and Lidzbarski, ZS, ii, 182, claim that 
the word is Arabic, though translating an idea derived from one of the 
older religions.^ There is difficulty with this, however, and perhaps a 
better solution is that proposed long ago by Ludolf,^ viz. that it is the 
Eth. Horovitz, Parodies, 8, objects to this on the ground that 

Muhammad docs not use ol for the souls of the departed, but for 

the place where they, or at least some of them, dwell, which would be 
It is by no means unlikely, however, that Muhammad under- 
stood the verb used of the blessed departed, as a place- 

name, for h6d^. and seem much more commonly used in this 

sense than It is even possible that is a corruption of 

The introduction of the word would seem to be due to 
Muhammad himself, for the occurrence of the word in Umayya, 
xlix, 14, is rightly suspected by Horovitz of being under Qur'anic 
influence. 

1 Lidzbarski would take it as an attempt to translate the Mandaean 
= the watch towers, but this is rather remote. 

* Ad Historiam Mthiopicam Commeniariua, p. 207. He writes : “ oi^l : 
Mnhammedis Limbus, medius inter Paradisum et Infernum locus, receptaculum 
mediis generis hominurn, qui tantundem boni ao mali in hoc mundo fecerunt. Id 
autem aliunde justius derivari ncquit, quam a rad-.dEthiopica ~ requievii, 

quo verbo j^thiopes de pie defunctis utuntnr.” 

® Praetorius, Beit. Ass, i, 23, however, takes hddd. as a denom, from 
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4^1 {AUah). 

Of very frequent occurrence. 

GofL 

One gathers from ar-Razi, MafdtiJi, i, 84 (so Abu Hayyan, Bahrf 
i, 15), that certain early Musihii authorities held that the word was of 
Syriac or Hebrew origin. The majority, however, claimed that it was 
pure Arabic, though they set forth various theories as to its derivation.^ 

Some held that it has no derivation, being ^ : the Kiifana in. 

general derived it from W I , while the Ba^rans derived it from 

I , taking * V as a verbal noun from aJ to he high or to he veiled. 

The suggested origins for 0 VI were even more varied, some taking 

it from a) 1 to worship, some from to he perplexed^ some from 
i 

turn to for protectum, and others from to be perplexed. 

Western scholars are fairly imanimous tliat the source of the 
word must he found in one of the oldiT religions. In the Semitic area 

was a widely us**(i word for deity, cf. Heb. ; Aram. ; 
Syr. Sab. V1h: and so Ar. ^J| is doubtless a genuine oK 

Semitic fornh Th(‘ form a\!(, however, is differeiit, and there can be 

little doubt that this, like the Mandaeaii ana'px and the Pahlavi 
ideogram.^ buck to the Ryr. loiiiV (cf. Orunbaum, ZDMG, 

XAxix, 571 ; Sprenger, lA'hen, i, 287-9 ; Ahrens, Muhammad, 15 ; 
Kud(tlph, Abfuimfigkrit, 26; Bell, Origin, 54; Gheiklio, Nasrdniya, 
1.59 ; Mingaua, Sf/riae Injluence, 80). The word, however, came into 
use in Arabian h(‘atheiiism long before iVIuharamad’s time (Wellhausen, 
217 ; Nielsen in IfAA, i, 218 ff.). It occurs frequently in the 
X. Arabian inscriptiouB,^ and also in those from S. Arabia, as, e.g., 

‘ 'Hify art- aiw'UHwei lift detail by ar-HazI on pp. 81-4, of the first volume of his 
Taf^ir. 

^ Her/f'fjd, t'nilcuU, Ulnw.'.ary, 13, L 

® I Littmarm, Enizijffrun:] der ihnmudmiscktn Jn^hriften, p. 63 ff. ; 8em. Inscr, 
p. ll.'i fi.; and Ku-fenuuis, Nom-i proprex, i, 2 ; JiES, iii, 441. 
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“ with all the Gods ” (in Glaser, Ahessinien, 50)/ 
as well as in the pre-Islamio oath forms, such as that of Qais h, Khatim 
given by Horovitz, KU, 140, and many in ash-Shanqiti’s introduction 

to the Mu‘allaqdt. It is possible that the expression (JU? 4.1)1 is of 

S. Arabian origin, as the name occurs in a Qatabanian 

inscription/ 

pf {Allaliumma). 

iii, 25 ; v, 114 ; viii, 32 ; x, 10 ; xxxix, 47. 

An invocatory name for God. 

The form of the word was a great puzzle to the early grammarians ® : 
the orthodox explanation being that it is a vocative form where the 

final ^ takes the place of an initial 1. The Kufans took it as a con- 
traction of 1^4 1 4l)| I (Bai(J. on iii, 25), but their theory is 

ridiculed by Ibn Ya'ish, i, 181. As a vocative it is said to be of the same 
class as come along, al-Khafaji, 20, however, recognizes it as a 
foreign word. 

It is possible, as Margoliouth notes [EUE, vi, 248), that it is the 
Heb. DMbX which had become known to the Arabs through their 
contacts with Jewish tribes.^ 


^U| [Ilyas). 

vi, 85 ; xxxvii, 123, 130. 


Elijah. 

^ Derenbourgin JA, viiie ser., xx, 157 flf., wants to find the word in the Wli-T 
of a Minaean inscription, but this is usually taken as a reference to a tribal god ^l^|, 
vide, Halevy, ibid, p. 325, 326. 

® lihodokanakis, “ Die Inschriften an der Mauer von Kohlan Timna‘,” in SBA ir, 
Wien, 1924. ® Margoliouth, EMK, vi, 248. 

* There is to be considered, however, the Phon, = godhead {see references 
in Harris’ Glossary, p. 77), which is evidence of a Semitic form with final in. Of. 
Nielsen in HAA, i, 221, n. 2. 
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Xil.^ 


In xxxvii, 130, for the sako of rhyme, the form is 

From akTawaliqi, Mu^arrah, 8, we learn that the philologers early 
recognized it as foreign, and it is given as such by as-Suyuti, MuzJiir, 
i, 138 ; as-Rijistiim, 61 ; LA, vii, 303. The Heb. forms arc and 

so it is obvious that^he Arabic form must have been derived 
from a Christian source, as even Hirschfeld, Bdtrfkjc, 56, recognizes.^ 


The Gk. *HA/ay or 'HAe/a? gives us the final s, but this also appears 
in vSvr. »jOo]Li.!j!n beside the more usual (P^Sw, 203), and in the 
Kth. 

The name was no uncommon one among Oriental Christians before 
Islam, and ^HA/ocy occurs not infrequently in the Inscriptions.® We 


also find an ^ bi the genealogy of the poet 'Adi b. Zaid given in 

A(]hmL ii, 18.^ The likelihood is thus that it entered Arabic through 
the Syriac. 




and the 


(ALYam*). 

vi, 86 ; xxxviii, 48. 

Elisha. 

The word is usually treated as though it were 

the definite article, ^ and then derived from or Tab., on 

vi, 86, argue.s against this view, and in the Lexicons (e.g. ahJawharl, 
sab ror., LA, x, 296), and in al-JawiiHqT, 134 (cf. al-Khafaji, 215), it is 
given a.s a foreign borrowing, a fact which is also indicated by the 

variant spelling 290). 


^ Gc'iger, IIK); Minj?ana, NiyriVw Influence, 88. Grimme, ZA, xxvi, 167, would 
SM'ic* S. Arabian influeiu-f in the production of this longer form, but it is difficult to see 
inuc'h to hia suggestion. 

* .S(> Spnmger, Lebrn, ii, SS.! ; Rudolph, Abhdngiffkeit, 47; Horovitz, JPN, 171. 

® l.*-ljaH-\Vii(ldington, Noa. 2159, 2100, 2299, etc. 

* Ihn Diiraid, 20, would take this as a gemiine Arabic word from with 

which Hontvitz, Kf, 99, is inelincMl to agree. In LA, vii, 303, however, where we 
lind this same genealogy, we are expressly told ^ ii c--*.- jij ^yUl. 

* Uf. Goldziher, ZDMd, xxiv, 208 n. 
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Tho Heb. is near enongli to the Arabic to make a 

direct borrowing possible, but the probability is that it came from a 
Christian source (Horovitz, KTJ, 152). The Gk. forms are ’EA/craj 
’EAtcra£€, and ’EAtcrctio? ; the Syr. ; and the Eth. ; 

the probabilities being in favour of a Syriac origin. 

(Vmma). 

Of frequent occurrence, e.g. ii, 122, 128 ; iii, 106, etc. 

People, race. 

Apparently a borrowing from tlic Jews.^ Heb. ^ tribe, 

or people, and the n?31X of the Rabbinic writings was widely used. 
As the word is apparently not a native Semitic word at all, but Akk. 
ummaiu ; Heb. nm; Aram. KfDiK, Kn;:DiX; and Syr. 

seem all to have been borrowed from the Sumerian,^ we 

cannot deny the possibility, that the Ar. | jg a primitive borrow- 
ing from the same source. In any case it was an ancient borrowing, 
and if we can depend upon a reading n/2Kn 2^33, “ at the people’s 
cost” in a >Safaite inscription,® we have evidence of its early use in 
N. Arabia. 

^ I (Amr). 

xvi, 2 ; xvii, 87 ; xxxii, 4 ; xl, 15 ; xlii, 52 ; Ixv, 12 ; xevH, 4. 

Revelation, 

In the two senses (i) command or decree, (ii) ynatter, affair, it is a 
genuine Arabic word, and commonly used in the Qur’an. 

In its use in connection with the Qur’anic doctrine of revelation, 
however, it would seem to represent the Aram. (Rudolph, 

AbMngigkeit, 41 ; Horovitz, JPN, 188 ; Fischer, Qlossar, Nachtrag 
to 86; Ahrens, ChridlicJies, 26; Muhammad, 134). The whole con- 
ception seems to have been strongly influenced by the Christian Logos 
doctrine,^ though the word would seem to have arisen from the Targumic 
use of 

1 Horovitz, KU, 52 ; JPN, 190. 

* Ziramern, Akkad, Premdw, 46; Pedersen, Israel, 505. 

3 See Horovitz, KV, 62. 

* Grimme, Hysiein, 50 ff. 
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{Amshaj), 

Ixxvi, 2. 

Pill, of mimled. 

In tliia pasHago, “ we er(‘atod man from a mingled clot,” it occurs 
aa almost a technical jOiysiofogical term. The Muslim savants take 

it as a normal formation from the verb but this may be a 

denominative from the noiin.^ Zimmern, AhhuL Fremdxo, 40, suggests 
an ultimate origin in tlie Akk. vmtKiqn — dear wine. This was borrowed 
on the one hand into Hel), (beside "[013 ; cf, Barth, ES, 33, 51) ; 

Aram. ; Syr. ; and on the other into Egyptian inik, 

Co])tie 


From the Syr. Kvp arose the Arabic apparently 

was a parallel form borrowed at an early period, from which 


tlie other forms have developeth 


1 {Amuna). 

Of v(*ry frequent occurrence. 

To believe. 

p 

The j>rimitivc verb with its derivatives is pure Arabic. Form 

IV, however, with its dcrivative.s, believer; and jUj I 

believituj, faith, is a technical religious term whkdi seems to have 
been borrowed from the older faiths, and intended to represent the 
Aram. Syr. ^Acuen; Eth. The word actually borrowed 

would seem to have been the participle from Eth. 

^ As in the case of of. Fraenkel, Fremdtv, 172. 

® These Aram, forms themselves, of course, are borrowed from the Heb. 

(but wee biganie, Oht'rskht, 121). 

® »Si*e Horovitr, KL , o5 ; JPX, 191 ; I'is(‘her, (JloMar, Neue Xaehlasse to 9fl, 
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In lix, 23j incming faithful,^ and in lix, 9, ^\si \ meaning 

certainly) may be genuine Arabic (see ]?isclier, Glossar, 9«). 


'iii, 2, 43, 58; v, 50, 51, 70. 72, UO ; vii, 150; ix, 112; xlviii, 
29 ; Ivii, 27. 

Gospel. 

It is used always of tlio Cliristian revelation, is ])articiilarly asso- 
ciated with JesuB, and occurs only in Madinan passages.^ 

Some of the early authorities tried to hnd an Arabic origin for it, 

making it a form from but this theory is reject t'd with 


some contempt by the comincmtators Zam. and Buid. both on general 

* 

grounds, and because of al-lTasan'a reading I , wlii(*h clearly is 

not an Arabic form. So also the Lexicons LA^ xiv, 171 ; TA, viii, 
128; and al-Jawallqi, 17 (al-Kliafajl, II), give it as a foreign word 
derived from either Hebrew or Syriac (cf. Ibn al-Atlur. Xihriya. iv, 13(1). 

Obviously it is the Gk. evay-yeXioi/, and both Marraeci ^ 
and Fraenkel ^ liave thought that it came directly into Arabic from 
the Gre<‘k. Tlie probabilities, however, are that it eaine into Arabic 
through one of the other Semitic tongues. The Hebrev’ origin suggestinl 
by some is too remote. It is true that in the Talmud we iind plv) 
for but tlii.s is inprcl)' a tnuisuriptiou of ^OjlXjoI, 

and the D’ran nsoi D'lr'pan the Gilyonim and ])uoks 
of the Minim”, merely reproducc's the Syr. The sug- 

gestion of a Syr. source is much more hopeful. It is tru(‘ that 
is only a transliteration of the Gk, ivayyiXLov. but it was as 
commonly used as the pure Syr. ]2;giiCD, and may be assumed to 
have been in common use among the Christians with wLom Muhammad 
may have been in contact. Noldeke has pointed out, liowever, that 


1 With whieh may be com}btred the 8ab. , faithful. Cf. Homaiel, SMara^ 

hische. Chresty 121 ; Rossini, Glomarium, 106. 

* vii, 156, is perhaps an exception, but though the Sura is given as late Meccan, 
this verse seems to be Madinan. 

3 Prodrornus, i, 5, " corrupta Graeca voce.'’ 

* Vocab, 24, 

® Krauss, Oriechiache wid latainiacJte Lehnworter im Talmud, ij, 21. 
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the Manichaean foraiH 


j jSs3\ 


of Persian origin^ and anglion of 


Turkish origin,^ still have the Gk* -lop ending, and had the Arabic, 
like these, been derived from the Syr. we might have expected it also 

lo pres(?rve the final 0. The shortened form, he points out {Nene 
Bntrayi\ 47), is to lie found in the Kth. where tlie long 

vow(d is almost ('onclusive evidence of the Arabic w^ord having come 
from Abyssinia.® Griinme, ZA, xxvi, 1(34, suggests that it may have 
entered Arabic from the Sabaean, but we have no inscriptional evidence 
to support this. It is po.ssiblc that the word was current in this form in 
pre~ Islamic days, though as Ilorovitz, KV, 71, points out, there is some 
doubt of the authenticity of the verses in which it is found. ^ 


(Aga). 

Of very frequent occurrence. Of. ii, 37 ; iii, 9 ; xxxvi, 33. 

A sign. 

Later it comes to mean a wrsc of the Qur'an, and then a verse 
of a book, but it is doubtful whether it ever means anything more than 
sign in the Qur'an, though as Muhammad comes to refer to liis preaching 
as a sign, the word tends to the later meaning, as e.g, in iii, 5, etc. 
It is noteworthy that in sjnte of the frequency of its occurrence in tlie 
Qur'an it occurs very seldom in the early Meccan passage.s.^ 

The struggles of the early ^luslini pliilologers to explain the word 
are interestingly set forth in LA, xviii, GO ff. The word has no root 
in Arabic, and is obviou.yly, as von Kremer noted,® a borrowing from 
Syr. or Aram. The Heb. HIK Phon. from a verb 711^5, to 
sign or rn-ark, was used quite generally, for signs of the weather (Gen. 
i, 14 : ix, 12), for a military ensign (Numb, ii, 2), for a memorial sign 


^ VuUt'rx, Lex, i, KUJ ; i^alfumnn, Ilanicfuieisckp Stiulien, i, TK) ; BQ, 88, which 
luttcr known that it in tiic name of the l)<K)k of JcMis and the J>ook of Mani — j»l; 
JU J-.'tf ! S' . It is curiouH that Bagli. on iii, *2, 

as an attempt to represent the Svriac original. 

2 In tIo‘ phrase uluy an'jUon fniig, cf. Le Oiq, A'/JAir, Berlin, 1909, p. 1204. 

® ('f. Fischer, JMamif-a, i, ,'172, n. 5. 

* (T. (‘heikho, Xa^mniya, IS.!. 

® Xnt more than nine tiincK in Suras claRsed by Nohleke as early Meccan, though 
niaiiy pfissages in these are eertainiy to l)e placed nineh later, and one may doubt 
\<hether the word occurs at all in really early passages. 

* Jdfp/i, 220 II. ; Kt*t> also Sprt'nger, Lehertf ii, 41 9 n,; Cheikho, Xasraniya, 181; 
ami Margolhmth, EEK, x, .YIO. 
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(Josh, iv, 6), and also in a technical religious sense both for the miracles 
which attest the Divine presence (Ex. viii, 19 ; Deut. iv, 34 ; Ps. 
Ixxviii, 43), and for the signs or omens which accompany and testify 
to the, work of the Prophets (1 Bam. x, 7, 9 ; Ex, iii, 12). In the Rabbinic 
writings HIX is similarly used, though it there, acquires the meaning 
of a lett(^r of the, alphabet, which meaning, indeed, is the only one the 
Lexicons know for the Aram. 

AYhile it is not impossible that the Arabs may have got the word 
from the Jews, it is more probable that it came to them from the 
Syria c~speaking Christians.^ The Syr. 121, while being used precisely 
as the Heb. and translating cnjfJL^iov both in the LXX and 

N.T., is also used in the sense of cm/unwntiim, docum'nluni {FSm>, 413), 
and thus approaches even more closely than HIK the Quranic use of 
the word. 

The word occurs in the old poetry, e.g. in Imru’iil-Qais, Ixv, 1 
(Ahlwardt, Divans, 160), and so was in use before the time of 
Muhammad. 


h t t 

iv, IGl ; vi, 84 ; xxi, 83 ; xxxviii, 40. 

Job. 

It is the Biblical Job, and the word was recognixed as foreign, e.g. 
ahJawmllqi, Midarrab, 8. The exegetes take him to be a Greek, e.g. 

Zam. on xxi, 83~^J j and ath-Tha‘labi, Qm.s, 106— 

The name would seem to have come into Arabic through a Christian 
channel, as evenHirschfeld, Beitrdge, oG, admits. The Heb. appears 
in Gk. (LXX) as and Syr. as which latter is obviously 

the origin of the Arabic form.^ The name appears to have been used 
in Arabia in the pre-Islamic period. Hess would interpret the of 
an inscription copied by Huber (No. 521, 1, 48), as Aiyfib ^ ; there is 

1 In Biblical Aramaic, however, pl^ means a sign wrought by GckI ; cf. Dan. 
iii, 33- 

® ]Mingana, Syriac Influence, 86 . Note also the Aland, NJiiK sign. 

® Kuriulph, AbMiigigleit, 47, 

■* Hess, I^ie Entzifferung dtr ihiiMnlisclien Jnsrhrlften fI911), p. 15, No, 77 ; Litt- 
mann, Enizifferu-ng, 15 ; and see Halevy in JA, ser. vii, vol. x, ]». 332. 
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an in the genealogy of ‘Adi b. Zaid given ixiAghdni, ii, 18, and 

another Christian of this name is mentioned by aii-Nabigliad 

IIjLj {Bah), 

Occurs some twenty-seven times, e.g. ii, 55 ; iv, 153. 

A door or gat<L 

Fraeiikel. F renal u\ 14, noted that it was an early loan word, and 
suggested that it came from the Aram. wlihih is in very common 
use in th(‘ Rabbinic writings. 1), H. Miiller, however {WZKM, i, 23), 
on the gn)uiid that occurs very rarely in Syr. and that the root 
is entirely liK'king in Hel)., Kth,, and Sab., suggested that it was an 
early borrowing from Mesopotamia (cf. Zimmerii, Al'huh Ffennlw^ 
30), and may have (*oiiie directly into Arabic. It occurs commonly 
in the old poetry, which conlirms the theory of early l.)orrowing, 
and it is iiottavorthy that from some Mesopotamian source it passed 
into Middle Persian (Fralannj, Glossary, ]). 103 ; Herzfeid, Faikuli, 
Glossary, 151). 

'jiL"; {linhii). 

ii, 90. 

Baliylon. 

This ^sole occurrence of the word is in coimection with the story 
of Hariit and Marfit who teach men magic. It is a diptote in the Qur’an 
but LA, xiii, 43, takes this to be not because it is a foreign name, but a 
fern, name of more than three radicals (cf. Yaqut, Mu' jam, i, 447).- 

It is, of course, from the Akk. Bab-ilu (Delitzsch, Paradies, 212), 
either tlirough the Syr. WAA or the Hob. ^3?- The city was 
well known in Arabia in the prc-Islamic period, and the name occurs 
in the ohi poetry, e.g. Mufaijc.laliyat (ed. Lyall, p. 133, 1. 13), and 
al-A‘sha (Geyer, Zicei Gedichte, i, 58 ~ Duvdn, Iv, 5), and Halevy 
would find the name in a Safaite inscription.® Horovitz, KU, 101, 
notes that Babylon was well known as a centre for the teaching of 

i Ahlwanlt, iJivans, p. 4 ; cf. Horovitz. K{\ 100; JPX, 158. 

® Soiii»% however, recognized it as a foreign name, cf. Abu Ii[nyyan, Jtiaitr, i, 319. 

^ JA, scr. vii, vol. x, p. 3S0. 
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magic, a fact- which we would also gather from the use of the word 
Bavil in the Manichaean Uigur fragments from I(Uqut-<Schahri.^ 


ciijLj (Baraka). 

vii, 52, 133 ; xvii, 1 ; xxi, 71, 81,setc. 
To bless. 


With this should be taken the forms CjC 5*^ (vii, 9d ; xi, 50, TO), 
and ^ jL.a. 4 (hi, 90 ; vi, 92, 150, etc.). 

The primitive verb , which is not uswl in the Qurhlii, means 
to kneel, used specially of the euinel, so that <3j\ is the technical 


word for making a camel kneel In this primitiv<‘ .sense it is common 
Semitic, so we find Heb. mn*’ “ let us kneel 

before Jehovah” ; Syr. “ he knelt upon his 

knees ” ; Etli. and they bowed the knee 

before him’'. It was in the N. Semitic area, however, that the root 
seems to have developed the sen.se of to h/cw, and from thence it passed 
to the S. Semitic area. Thus wc have Heb. and PI ion. -[12 to 

hlens ; Aram. to bless or praise ; Syr. to bless or praise ; 

and in Palm, such phrases us lae; -jns (de Vogiie, 

No. 94) “ blessed be his name for evermore ”, and [ihkL, No. 

144) “may he bless”. From this N, Semitic sense we find deriv'ed 
the Sab. (Rossini, Glossarium, 118), Eth. (Idfi to bless, celebrate 
the praises of, and Ar, dljl a.s above. Note also the formations— Heb. 

; Aram. i Byr. lAoioiD, which also were taken 

over into S. Semitic, e.g. Eth. (\dM* ; Ar. 


I y (Bara'a). 

Ivii, 22. 

To create. 

^ I^d. Le Coq, 5B^Tr, Berlin, 1908, pp. 400, 401 ; ef. also Salemarui, Mankhieische 
Studien, i, ,*58. 
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Note also creator used of Allah in ii, 51 ; lix, 24 ; and 

« ^ 

creation in xcviii, 5, 6. It will be noticed that the word is only 
used in very late Madinan passages, the Meccan words being 
and ^lU-. 


The Arabic root is to he freed from a defect, i.e. to be sound 

or healthy (cf. Heb. and in a moral sense to be pure. In this sense 

it is used not infrequently in the Qur’an, cf. vi, 19. In the sense of 
create, however, it is obviously borrow-ed from the older religions, 
for this is a characteristic N. Semitic development.^ Akk. baru to 
make or create : Heb. to shape or create : Aram. Syr. 

to create, of wdiich the Arabic equivalent is used in the older 

language for fashioning an arrow or cutting a pen.^ Similarly 

is not an Arabic development (as is evident from the difficulties the 
philologers had with it, cf. LA, i. 22), but was also taken over from the 
oldtT religions, cf. Heb. nK^“13 a thing created : Aram. nN*'*n3 

and Ho is from the Arum. ; 

Syr, meaning Creator, and used particularly of God 

(Lidzbarski, 6'^*4ir, Berlin, 1910, p. 1218 n.).® 

Macdonald, El, i, 503, writing of suggests that the borrowing 

was from tlie Heb.,^ but the correspondences are much closer with 
the Aram. (Xuhleke, Nene Beitrage, 49), and especially with the Syriac 
{Mingana. Sgriac injiuenee, 88), so that the probabilities arc in ftivour 
of its having been taken from the Christians of the North. 


i S( h\^Hiiy, zmta, liii, 201. 

® And cf. the S. Arabian h)n to found or ftuild a lemplr, cf. ZDMG, xxxvii, 413, 
Rossini, Glomxriuw, 117. In Hlion. a sculptor: cf. Harris, Glossary, 91. 

^ .MasHiirnoii, Lt-dque Urhaque, r>2, h*»wcvcr, c<jnsidcri» it as an Arabic word 
q>f( lali^wl in this meauiiifi under Aramaic inHuence. 

* So Ahrtms, ZD MG’, Ixxxiv, 20. 
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^ 3^1 i^a^zalch). 

xxiii, 102 ; xxv, 65 ; Iv, 20. 

A barrier or partition. 

In xxv, 55, and Iv, 20, it is the barrier between the two seas 

where the reference is probalily to soihe cosmological myth. In xxiii, 
102, it is used in an eschatological passage, and the exegetes do not 
know what tlie reference is, though as a glance at at;*-Tabarrs Com- 
mentary will show, they were fertile in guesses. 

That the word is not Arabic seems clear from the Lexicons, w'liicli 
venture no suggestions as to its verbal root, are unable to quote any 
examples of the use of the word from the old poetry, and obviously 
seek to interpret it from the material of the Qur’an itself. 

Addai Slier, 19, sought to explain it from the Pers. iveeping 

or crying, but this has little in its favour, and in any case suits only 
xxiii, 102. Vollers, ZDMG, 1, 646, makes the much more plausible 

suggestion that is a by-form of farasang from the Phlv, 

fiasang, Mod.Pers. w^hich preserves its form fairly 

well in Gk. irapaadyyrjs, but becomes Aram. or nOHD ^ ; 

Syr. tkkCDja whence the Ar. Phlv. frasamjnn 

of PPGl, liG, means a measure of land and of roads, “ and could thus 
fit the sense harrier in all three passages. 

[BurMn). 

ii, 105; iv, 174; xii, 24; xxi, 24; xxiii, 117; xxvii, 65; xxviii, 
32, 75. 

Xn evident proof. 

In all the passages save xii, 24, and xxviii, 32, it is used in the 
sense of a proof or demonstration of the truth of one's religious position. 
In these two cases, one from the story of Joseph and the other from 
that of Closes, the word refers to an evident miraculous sign from 

^ Levy, Worterhuch, iv, 125; Telegdi, in JA, cexxvi (1935}, j». 2.12. 

® 8eo Horn, Grundrlss, 182 ; N'yl)erg, (Jlmmr, 73. 
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God for the demonstration of His presence and power to him who 
beheld it. It is thus clearly used in the Qur’an as a technical religious 
term,^ 

It is generally taken as a form from a j;, Form IV of which 

is said to mean to provf\ but tJie straits to which the philologers are 
put to explain the word (cf. Kaghib, Mufraddl, 44; LA, xvii, 369), 
show us that we are dealing with a foreign word. Sprenger, Lehen, i, 
108 had noted this,^ but he makes no attempt to discover its origin. 

Addai Sher, 21, suggested that it is from the Pers. meaning 

clearly manifest, or wll known (cf. Viillcrs, Lex., i, 352), but this is 
somewhat remote. The origin clearly is, as Noldeke has shown (Neue 
Beitrdgp, 58 ),® in the Eth. ^ common Abyssinian word,* 

being found also in Ainharic, Tigre, and Tigrina, meaning light, illumina- 

imi, from a root (iClf cognate with Heb. 1,111 ; Ar. . It seems to 

have this original sense in iv, 174 ; xii, 24, and the sense of proof or 
demnsf ration is easily derived from this. 


{Burnj}. 

iv, 8(1 ; XV, 10 ; xxv, 62 ; Ixxxv, 1. 

Towers. 

The original meaning occurs in iv, SO, but in the other passages 
it means tin* signs of the Zodiac, according to the general consensus of 
the (■'(iinmentutor.^, cf, as-8ijistani, 63. 

The philologers took the word to be from lo appear (cf. Baid. 

on iv. 80 ; LA. iii, 3.3). hut there can be little doubt that 'Qjy represents 

the (Jk. TTupyoy (Ud. hargm), usefi of the towers on a city wall, as 
e.g. in Homer t)(L vi, 262 — TToAmy i]v we pi Trvpyos v'^rjXo^. The 
Liit. hurgufi (see Guidi, Della Sede, 579) is apparently the source 

• Ahrt'Ti*', ( hrhtlifhf'i, '2-. makes a distinotioii bptwmi xii, 24 ; iv, 147 ; xxiii, 117, 
wLw it tumns '• Liiht, KrlfUfhTiinjj; ”, and the other pawsa'res where it means 
" Ih-wei.*.*'. 

^ A/'-o .M.i't.'iitiaai, f fjcirjup Uihttiquf, .52, 

■' il-ifl.. p. 25. 

* it is m fre<jU('nt use (‘ven in the oldot monuments of the language. 
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of the Syr. a turret, and perhaps of the Rabbinic 

a resting pZace or station for travellers.^ From this sense of stations 
for travellers it is an easy transition to stations of the heavenly bodies, 
i.e. the Zodiac. Syr. is indeed used for the Zodiac 476), 

but this is late and probably under the influence of Arabic usage. 

It is possible that the word occurs in the meaning of tower in 
a S. Arabian inscription (D. H. Muller in ZDMG, xxx, 688), but the 
reading is not certain.® Ibn Duraid, 229, also mentions it as occurring 
as a personal name in the pre-Islamic period. The probabilities are that 
it -was a military word introduced by the Romans into Syria and N. 

. Arabia/ whence it passed into the Aramaic dialects ® and thence to 

Arabia. It would have been borrowed in the sing, form from 
which an Arabic plural was then formed. 

{Baslisltara). 

Of frequent occurrence, cf. ii, 23 ; iii, 20 ; iv, 137, etc. 

To announce good news. 

The primitive verb to peel oj^' bark, then to remove the surface 
of a thing, i.e. to smooth, is not found in the Qur’an, though it occurs 

in the old literature. From this we find ^-1) skin and thence /cs/i, as 

Syr. ; Heb. ® ; Akk. hUru, blood-relation, whence it is an 

easy transition to the meaning man, cf. Heb. Syr. 

(phi. — duSpeoTTOL). in this sense occurs 

frequently in the Qur’an ^ and Ahrens, ChristUches, 38, thinks it is of 
Aramaic origin. 

^ So Eracnkel, Frpmdw, 235, against Freytag and Riidiger, 'who claim that it 
is a direct bori’owing from mpyos. 

^ But see the discussion in Krauss, Qriechiwhe Lehnivorter, ii, 143. 

» Miiller in WZKAf, i, 28. 

* Tollers in ZDMG, li, 312. 

The Arm. came probably through the Aramaic also. Cf. Hiibschmann. 

Ann. Gramm, i, 393 i Brockelmann in ZDMG, xlvii, 2. 

« So Sab. m an<l Eth. OAC. but thc.se apparently dcvclojwd late under 
Jewish or Christian influence. 

’ And note to go in tento a wife (ii, 183, only), with Heb. membnim 

virile ; Syr, I'rCod per euphemismum de pudenditi viri ei focminac. 
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The wider use of the root in the Qur’an, however, is in the sense of 
to announc-e good tidings. Thus we have the verb as above ; (Sj^' 

good news (ii, 91 ; iii, 122 ; viii, 10, etc.) ; (v, 22 ; vii, 188, 

etc.), and (vii, 05 ; xxV, 50, etc.), the briiiger of good tidings : 

'"'-A of 

also (ii, 209, etc.) with much the same meaning ; I (xli, 

30) to receive pleasure from good tidings : and (bcxx, 39), 

rejoicing, Tlii.s use, Iiowever, seems not to be original in Arabic but 
derived from the older religions. Thus Akk. bussuru, is to bear a joyful 
message : Heb. both to bear good tidings and to gladden with good 
tidings : receive good tidhigsd 

The S. iSeinitic use of the word seems to be entirely under the 
influence of this Jewish usage. In Etli. the various forms to 

bring a joyful Message, to bring good tidings, to be 

announced, 'flAnC*'!” good news, h'fliid one who announces good tidi'ngs, 
are all late and doubtless under the influence of the Bible. So the S. 
Arabian )jnX to bring tidings and tidings (cf. ZDMG, xxx, 
G72 ; ]\ ZKM (1896), p. 290; Rossini, Glossarium, 119), are to be 
considered of the same origin, especially when wc remember that the 
use of Ij) jn is in the Rahmn inscription. The Syr. ^siiOD has suffered 
metathesis, but in the Christian Palestinian dialect we find ;jdqo to ^ 

preach, used just as in iii, 20 ; ix, 34, etc., and so ]jaaio = 

ivayyeXiou, where again the influence i.s undoubtedly Jewish. 

The probabilities are that the word was an early borrowing and 
taken direct from the J ews, though in the sense of g^reach tlie influence 
was proliably Syriac.^ 


JJai (Batala), 

Occurs soiu<‘ thirty-.six times in various forms. 

To be ill vain, false. 

1 AIhu thlings .\r. and ; jli,, which latter, however, is not 

gur’anio. Cf, also now the Has .Shanira nErn h bring good news. 

* As probably the I'hlv. bamrla, PPGI, 95. 
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The passages in which it occurs are relatively late, and it is clearly 
a technical religious term for the nothingness, vanity, and falseness 

of that which is opposed to God’s In particular it is used of 

idols, as in xvi, 74 ; xxix, 52, 67, etc., where it forcibly reminds us of 
the Hebrew use of and the ra j^oltolkx of Acts xiv, 15. 

Now as a matter of fact the Peshitta translates ra fxaraia by 
IAL 40 , and, as Ahrens, GhristlicJies, 38, points out, we seem to have 

here the origin of the Qur’anic Ji’L. whence probably the other forms 
were derived. Cf. the Eth. flniA, vanum, inanem, irritum. 

(Ba'l), 

XXX vii, 125, 

Baal. 

The word occurs in the Elijah story and as a proper name un- 
doubtedly came to Muhammad from the same source as his 

As this would seem to be from the Syr. we may conclude that is 

from the Syr. On the question of the word in general the authori- 

ties differ. Robertson Smith^ argued that the word was a loan-word in 
Arabia, but Noldeko [ZDMG, xl, 174), and Wellhauscn [Reste^ 14G), 
claim that it is indigenous. It is worthy of note that as-Suyutl, Itq, 310, 

states that meant Oj in the dialects of Yemen and of Azd, and 
as such we find it in the S. Arabian inscriptions, e.g. Glaser, 1076, 2, 
X®)X "Lord of Teri’af (see further Rossini, Glossanum, 
116 ; RES, i. Nos. 184, 185). In any case from the Nabataean and N. 
Arabian inscriptions ® we learn that the word was known in this sense 
in Arabia long before Muhammad’s timc.^ Horovitz, KXJ, 101, thinks 
it came from Eth. (cf. Ahrens, Christliches, 38). 

^ So Horovitz, KU, 101, and see Rtulolph, Abhdngigkeit, 47 n. 

^ Religion of the Semites (2 cd.), 100 ff. ; Kinship, 210. 

® See Cook, Glossary, 32 ; X.idzbarski, Handbuch, 240, 241 ; Ryckmans, Xnms 
propres, i, 8, 54 ; Nielsen in HAA, i, 241. 

In the Qur’an, itself (xi, 76) it occurs in the sense of hisband. 
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{Ba%r). 

xii, 65, 72. 

A full-grown, camel. 

It occurs only in the Joseph story, and Dvorak, fremdio, 18, is 
doubtless right in thinking that its use here is due to Muhammad’s 
sources. In the Joseph story of Gen. xlv, 17, the word used is 
and in the Syr. which means originally cattle in general, and 

then any beast of burden. It is easy to see how the word was specialized 
in Arabic to mean camel (Guidi, Della Sede, 583 ; Eossini, Glossarium, 
116 ; Hommel in HAA, i, 82 n.), the usual beast of burden in that 
country, and as such it occurs in the old poetry. There seems no reason 
to doubt the conclusion of Dvofak, Fremdw, 46 (cf. Horovitz, JPN, 
192), that Muhammad’s informant, hearing the word in the story as he 
got it from a Jewish or Christian source, passed the word on as though 
it had its specialized Arabic meaning of camel. 


JLi) (Bighdl). 

xvi, 8. 

Mules. Plural of 

al-Khafajl, 44, shows that some of the Muslim philologers suspected 
that it was non- Arabic. The root is clearly not Arabic, and Hommel, 
SdiigetJiiere, 113, noted it as a borrowing from Abyssinia, where the 
mule was as characteristic an animal as the camel is in Arabia. Fraenkel, 
Fremdiv, 110, accepts this derivation, and Noldeke, Neiie Beit rage, 58, 
has established it. The word is common to all the Abyssinian dialects — 
cf. Eth. and Tigre ; Amharic and fl*|>*«A** ; Tigrina 

(U'A,. The ^ for <3 is not an isolated phenomenon, as Hommel 
illustrates. 


It (Salad). 

ii, 120 ; iii, 196 ; vii, 55, 56, etc. Also iiAii — ^xxv, 51 ; xxvii, 93 ; 

xxxiv, 14, etc. 

Country, region, territory. 
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The verb ji) in the sense of to dwell in a region is denominative, 

and Noldeke recognized that j^j in the sense of a ‘‘place where one 

dwells ’’ was a Semitic borrowing from the Lat. solatium : Gk. 
TraXaTLOp. This has been accepted by Fraenkel, Frenidw, 28, and 
Vollers, ZDMG, li, 312, and may be, traced back to the military 
occupation of N. Arabia. 

■ 

> {Bannd^). 

xxxviii, 36. 

A builder. 

The verb to build occurs in the Qur’an along with certain 

formations therefrom, c.g. ceiled roof, and and it would 

seem on the surface that is another such formation. Noldeke, 

Mand. Gramm, 120, n., however, has a suggestion that it is a borrowing 
from Aramaic, whence on the other hand it passed into Middle Persian 
(cf. Herzfeld, Paikuli, Glossary, p. 156). Fraenkel, Fremdw, 255, is 
doubtful, but thinks that if it is a loan-word it comes from the Jewish 
rather than from the Syr. IxiO. Zimmern, AJeJead. Fremdw, 
26, considers them all as borrowed from Akk. hanu — to build, though 
the S. Arabian ?hn and its derivatives might suggest that the root 
developed independently in S. Semitic (Kossini, Glossarium, 116). 

♦ 1 

JL—I) {Bunydn), 

ix, 110, 111 ; xvi, 28 ; xviii, 20 ; xxxvii, 95 ; Ixi, 4. 

A building or construction. 

Again it would seem, on the surface, that this word also is from 
to build. Sprenger, Leben, i, 108, has noted that words of this 

form are un-Arabic, e.g. jlUl.--, etc., and 

lead us to look for an Aram, origin. Fraenkel, Fremdw, 27, points 
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out that we have in Aram. '1*'33 beside and KrT’KDn, 

and in Syr. meaning building. In Heb. also we find W3, but as 

Lagaxde, Ubmicht, 205, shows, this is a borrowing from Aram. oLxi 

occurs in the old poetry so it was doubtless an early borrowing from 
Aramaic. 

{BuMan). 

iv, 24, 112, 155 ; xxiv, 16 ; xxxiii, 58 ; lx, 12. 

Slander, calumny. 

Only in Madinan passages. 

It is usually taken from to confound, which occurs twice 

in the Qur’an, viz. ii, 260 ; xxi, 41 (LA, ii, 316 ; Raghib, Mufmddt, 

t 

63), though we learn from the Lexicons that some took it from . 
Sprenger, as we have mentioned above, pointed out the Aram, form of 

these words ending in jL, and Praenkel, Vocab, 22, saw that 
was to be explained from the Aram. 11/13, Syr. Ici^to be or become 
ashamed, whence n‘’n3 and Laid to make ashamed, a root connected 

with the Heb. : Sab. ^ : Ar, The borrowing was 

doubtless from the Syr., where we have tlie parallel forms IjiZooio, 

]ZQjZZoai!D.“ 

(Bahlma). 

V, 1 ; xxii, 29, 35. 
xlLiiimal. 

A very late word, occurring only in material from towards the 
very end of the Madina period, and used only in connection with 
legislation about lawful and unlawful meats. It is well known that 

» Cf. e.vil doer, ZDMG, xxxvii, 375. 

^ Piim, 401. Wellhausen in ZDMG, Ixvii, 633, also decides in. favour of an Aram, 
origin for tho word. 


J 
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these food regulations were formed under Jewish influence^ so that it is 
significant that the word in the Jewish legislation (Lev. xi) is HDnn. 
The root of the word is probably a form DHD which we find in 

Eth. to he dumby connected with Ar. and both 

of which refer to incoherence or ambigijity of speech. The Lexicons, 
however, are troubled about the word (cf. LAy xiv, 323), and there is 
little doubt that it was a direct borrowing from the Jewish 


(Bur), 

XXV, 19 ; xlviii, 12. 

Ignorant. 

r> > 

The phrase jj-i ^ yi in these two passages was a complete puzzle 
to the Commentators. As we find a verb jLj to perish in xxxv, 11, 20, 


and the noun ji y in xiv, 33, most of the early authorities endeavoured 


i to explain jy from this and make it destruction, cf. Tab.,Zam., 

I Bai^., and Bagh. on the verses. There was some philological difficulty 

f, this, however, which as-Suyufi, Itq, 311, endeavours to avoid by 

' claiming that it is a dialectal form, meaning in the dialect of 

' ‘Uman, a theory which seems also to have been held by al-Akhfash 

(LA, V, 163). 

; Hirachfeld, Beitrd{]e, 40, suggests tliat it is the Aram, 1111 and 

j like ^ I (vii, 156, 158, etc.), is a translation of Dl?.® In 

the ilabbinic “writings “IIIH means a boorish, ignorant, and uncultured 

!' ^ Kudolpli, AbhmigigkeU, 61 ; Horovitz, JPK, 103, 

' ® Adilai Shor, 30, 8Uggt*st.s that it ia from tho Pers, which ia absurd., 

® “ Ira Mun<le der Judeu war DJT zwcifcllos ausseronlentlich gelaufig, 

nioht minder haufig wohl aueh das aram. ma. Die Heltenhcit des Ausdrucka im 
Koran trotz zahlreicher Gelcgenheit ihu zu brauchen, zeigt aber, class derselbu 
Mubatmnad iiicht schr gelaiifig geworden ist, cr W'cndct bfter das dasselbe besagende 
*Ummij an, ■vt'elehes, wie Geiger bereits gefiinden hat, die eigpntli<*he arabiache 
tlbertragung von ‘dm M'arez darstellt," cf, Geiger, 28. 


fj 

k 
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person, e.g. Yoma, 37a, SIH HT ‘’“IH ‘‘ he 

who walks ahead of his teacher is a boor”, or Pirqe Aboth, ii, 6 — 
mn Kn' mn “No boorish fellow fears sin ”, and corre- 
sponds with the Aram. used, e.g., in the Targums on Prov. xii, 
1, or Lev. Pabba, § 18, where the uncultured are contrasted with the 
learned. Plorovitz, JPN, 193^ also holds to a Jewish origin. 

Precisely similar in meaning, however, is the Syr. IjQSi, as when 
Paul in 2 Cor. xi, 6, says 1)QiD, “ uncultured am I in 

speech (but not in knowledge) rm Xoym j referring 

to his difficulties with the Creek tongue. So Ephraem uses 
l.iQji5cno Ijqo, and Mingana, Syriac Influence, 93, thinks that the 

Qur’anic jj| is of Syr. rather than Jewish origin. It is really 

impossible to decide. The w’ord occurs in the old poetry, e.g. Hassan 
(ed, Hirsclifeld, xevi, 2), and a verse in LA, v, 163, so it was 
apparently an early borrowing. 


^ (%«')• 
xxii, 41. 

Plu. of a place of worship. 

It was early recognized as a foreign word (as-Suyuti, Itq, 320 ; Mutaw,. 
46), and is said by al-Jawaliql, Mu'arrab, 35, to be a borrowing from 
Persian. One is at a loss to know why al-Jawallq! should think it was 
Persian, when it is so obviously the Syr, unless perhaps we 

may suggest that he knew of Syrian churches in Persian territory called 
by this name and jumped to the conclusion that it was a Persian 

word. Syr. is originally an egg (cf. Ar. ; Heb. PISS *'3 5 

Aram. and then was used metaphorically for the top of a 

rounded arch — lhQ£)>Q2)> ai.QQ£)? and so for the domed 

buildings used for worship. 

The w^ord was well known in pre-lslamic times, being found in 
the S, Arabian inscriptions, ^ and occurring not infrequently in the old 

1 This has boon generally recognized, cf. Sprenger, Lebe?i, iii, 310, n,l ; Fraenkol, 
Vocab, 24; Fremdw, 274; Rudolph, Abhdngigkeit, 7 ; Cheikho, Nasrdniija, 201. 

'Xon in the Abraha inscription, CIS, iv, No. 541, 11. 66 and 117. 
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poetry (e.g. Dvwan Hudk, ed. Kosegarten, 3, 1. 5), and may be assumed 
to have entered Arabic from the Mesopotamian area. It is interesting 
that the traditional exegesis of the Qur’an seems to favour the word 

in xxiij 41, being referred to though some thought 

it meant cf. Zam., Baid., Tab., on the passage, and 

TA, V, 285 : as-Sijistanl, 65. 


CjL.r {Tdba). 

Occurs very frequently. 

To repent towards God. 

. I .. e o'^h 

Besides the verb should be noted and 

repentance, and y the relenting, used as a title of Allah. 

The word is undoubtedly a borrowing from the Aramaic (cf. Halevy 
in JA, ser. vii, vol. x, p. 423), for the Semitic root which appears in 

Heb. as is in S. Semitic found as Sab. 11°°? ; Ar. and only 
normally appears with initial H in Aram. 3111 ; Syr. The Ar. 

particularly in the derived sense of recompense, is used not 

infrequently in the Qur’an, cf. iii, 139 ; iv, 133 ; xviii, 42, etc. 

Fraenkel, Yocah, 22, noted that the word was Aram.^ but did not 
inquire further as to its Jewish or Christian origin. The balance of 
probability seems in favour of Hirschfcld’s suggestion, Beitrdge, 39, 
that it is of Jewish origin, ^ though in face of Syr. vOoZ and 
penitent (d fxeravo6ov)i IZciiauZ penitence, one cannot absolutely 
rule out the possibility of a Christian origin, Horovitz, JPN, 186 lists it 
among those words of whose origin, whether Jewish or Christian, 
it is impossible to decide. 


1 So Fremdw, 83 ; PSm, 4399 ; Massignon, Lexiqxie. technique, 52 ; Pisclier, 
Glossar, 18. 

2 See also Pautz, Offenharung, 167, n. 4. 
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(Tabiit). 

ii, 249 : xx, 39. 

An ark, or chest. 

In ii, 249, O Jit- means the Ark of the Covenant of the time of 

Samuel and Saul, the Heb. and in xx, 39, the Ark of papyrus, 
the nnn, in which the infant Moses was committed to the 
water. 

The Muslim authorities invariably treat it as an Arabic word, 
though they were hopelessly at sea as to its derivation, some deriving 

it from {LA, i, 227 ; TA,i, 161) ; some from (LA, ii, 322 ; 

SiMJi, sub voc.) ; others from (Ibn Sida in TA, ix, 381), while 

‘TJkbarl, 69, frankly says--~(3^”’^l ^ 

The ultimate origin, of course, is Egyptian whence came the 
Heb. nnn, which is used for Noah's ark in Gen. vi, 14 ; ix, 18 (Gk. 
KtjScoro^), and the ark of papyrus in which Moses was hidden (Gk. 
01^7])^ In the Mishna n3'’n is used for the Ark of the Covenant, 
especially in the phrase “ coming before the Ark ” for prayer, cf. 
Mishna Berak, v, 4, nilll*’nn and on this ground Geiger, 

44, would derive Cj from the Aram. which is consistently 

used in the Targuins and Rabbinic literature for H— D. Geiger has been 
followed by most later writers,^ but Eraenkel, Vocab, 24, pointed out 
that the correspondence is even closer with the Eth. andNoldeke, 

Keiic Beiimje, 49, agrees, although he admits the possibility of a 
derivation from the Aramaic.® A strong point in favour of the 
Aby-ssinian origin is the fact that not only is used to translate 

KLl^(x)T 09 in Gen. vi, 14, etc. (cf. Jub. v, 21), but is also the usual word 

^ Zimmern, Akl-ad, Fremdw, 4.’), disputea this Epeyptian origin and suggests a 
connection witli the Akkadian word ithiiu, hut see Vahuda, Language of the Peiitateuch, 
p. J14, 11. 2. 

“ Von Krenier, Ideen, 226 n.; Sprenger, Lebcn, ii, 257 n. ; Fleischer, KUinere 
Hdiriftcn, i, 176 ii. ; Hubschniann, ZJ)2IG, xlvi, 260. The Arm. P^imjinLin (Hiibsoh- 
iniiiiii, (Latum, i, 153) is from the Pers. Cj hut' this is itself a direct borrowing 
from Arabic. Geiger had been preceded in this suggestion by do Sacy in JA, 1829, 
p. 178. 

® So Fischer, (tirmar, 17. 
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for the Ark of the Covenant (cf. Ex. xxv, 10), and is still used in the 
Abyssinian Church for the box containing the sacred books and 
vessels.^ 


{Tubba‘). 


Cl 


' xliv, 36 ; 1, 13. 

Title of the Kings of the Himyarites. 


The philologers would derive the word from ^ to follow, and 

explain the title as meaning that each king followed his predecessor, 
cf. Bagh. on xliv, 36. 

Eraenkel, Vocab, 25, connected it with the Eth. 't’HO strong, manly, 
and Noldcke in Lidzbarski’s ii, 124, supports the connection. 

The word itself, however, is clearly S. Arabian, and occurs in the 
inscriptions in the compound names IhoflXs °nXV1h» rDl^oFlX?’ 
etc. Hartmann in ZA, xiv, 331-7, would explain it from ^XFl = 
but this seems very unlikely,^ and everything is in favour of the other 
derivation. The word was apparently well known in pre-Islamic 
Arabia, for it occurs not infrequently in the old poetry.® 


^**^7 (Tathir). 

xvii, 7 ; xxv, 41. 

Utter destruction. 

It is the verbal noun from an intensive of to brealc or 
destroy, other forms from which are found in vii, 135, ; and 

Ixxi, 29, 1 jLli’. as-Suyuti, Itq, 320, tells us that some early authorities 
thought that it was Nabataean. By Nabataean he means Aramaic, 
and we do find Aram. “15^^ ■ break, which are the 

equivalents of Hcb. ; Akk. ^abdrii; Sab. Ar, jy' ; 

^ Dufton, Karraiivc of a Journey through Abysdnia, London, 1867, p. 88. 

2 Lidzbarski, Ephemeris, i, 224, says : “ lot halte diese Erkltlrung fiir moglich, 
nichfc wio Hartmann nnd Mordfcmann fiir gosichert.” Sec also, Glaser, Altjemenische 
Siudien, i, 3 ; liosaini, Qlossarium, 266 ; Ryekmans, Norm propres, i, 319. 

3 Seo Horovitz, KU, 102, 103. 

^ See Mordfcmann, Ilhnjar. Inschr, 74 ; H. H. Muller, Hof. Mus, i, 1. 26 i Rossini, 
Glossarium, 258. 
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Etli. This is fairly clear evidence that Ar. j\i' is a secondary 

formation and in all probability from the Aram, as Eraenkel, Vocah, 
25, noted (so Ahrens, Christliches, 27). 


{Tijdra). ^ 

ii, 15, 282 ; iv, 33 ; ix, 24 ; xxiv, 37 ; xxxv, 26 ; Ixi, 10 ; Ixii, 11 . 
Merchandise. 

It will be noticed that the word occurs only in late passages. 
In three passages (ii, 15 ; iv, 33 ; xxiv, 37) it bears the sense of 
trafficking rather than merchandise or the substance of traffic, and this 

latter is perhaps a derived sense. The word ^ 27 !^ merchant does not 

occur in the Qur’an, nor any derived verbal form. 

There can be no doubt that the word came from the Aram. 

Fraenkel, Fremdw, 182, thinks that lijWl was formed from the verb 


which is a denominative from , the form which he thinks was 

originally borrowed from Aram. In view, however, of the Aram. 
; Syr. both of which have the meaning mercatura, 

there would seem no reason for refusing to derive the Ar. a directly. 
In fact, as Eraenkel’s discussion shows (p. 181), there is some difficulty 


in deriving a participial form, from Aram. ; Syr. 

and Noldeke had to suggest a dialectal form K'lJH to ease the difficulty. 


If, however, the original form in Ar. were from N and the 

verb a denominative from this, it is easy to see how a 

merchant, i.e. “ one who traffics ”, would be formed as a participle 
from this verb. 

That the borrowing was from the Aram, is clear from the fact 
that the original word was the Alck. tamlidru or ta^yigdru,^ whence comes 
the Armen, p-iubiiuip or so that in the Aram. 


1 Zimraern, Akkad. Fremdw, 16. 


* Httbschmann, Arm. Gramm, i, 303. 
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the doubled in represents an original 3, which we find still unassimilated 
in the Mand. The word was well known in Arabia in pre- 

Islamic days, as is clear from the fact that we find both meaning 
merchant and NnHiUn meaning commerce in the N. Arabian inscriptions/ 

while occurs commonly enough in the old poetry, particularly in 
connection with the wine trade/ 


(Tajalla). 

vii, 139 ; xcii, 2. 

To appear in glory. 

The simple verb io make clear, is cognate with Heb. to 
uncover; Aram. Syr. reveal ; and Eth. 7AP to manifest, 

explain ; and Form II, to reveal, to manifest occurs in vii, 186 ; 

xci, 3. The form however, which is used once of God revealing 

Himself to Moses at Mt. Sinai, and once of the brightness of oncoming 
day, seems to have been formed under the influence of Syr. 
which, as Mmgana, Synac Influence, 86, points out, had become 
specialized in this sense, and may have been known in religious circles 
at Mecca and Madina in this technical sense. It is at least suggestive 
that LA, xviii, 163, uses only Hadith in explanation of the word. 

(Tasmm). 

Lxxxiii, 27. 

Tasnim — name of a fountain in Paradise. 

The exegetes derive the word from raise, Form II of 

to he high, and the fountain is said to be called because the water 

is carried from it to the highest apartment of the Pavilion, cf. Zam. 
on the passage, and Tab, quoting Mujahid and Al-Kalbi ; also LA, 

^ de Vogu6, Syne Centrale, No. 4; Cook, Glossary, 119. 

* Fraenkel, Fremdw, 168, 182 ; D. H. Muller, in WZKM, i, 27 ; and note LA, 
V, 16Q, with a verse from Al-A‘sha. 
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XV, 199. It is obvious, bowever, that this is merely an attempt to explain 
a word that was strange to the exegetes, and which lent itself to 

explanation as a form from There is no occurrence of the 

word earlier than the Qur'an, and apparently nothing in the literature 
of the surrounding peoples from which we can derive it, so Ndldeke 
is doubtless right when in his Sketches, 38, he takes the word to be an 
invention of Muhammad himself. 

{Tafsir). 

XXV, 35. 

An explanation or interpretation, 

The exegetes iraturally take it as the verbal noun from to 
explain, horin II of fo discover something hidden. Traenkel, Fremdiv, 

280, how^ever, tlnnks that in this technical sense is a borrowing 

from the vSyr. to expound, ma/ce clear, which is very commonly 
used in early Syriac texts in the sense of interpretation of Scripture. 
This sense of to solve, to interpret from the Aram. : Syr. to 
dissolve, seems a peculiar development of meaning in Aram., and Heb. 

is a loan-word from Aram. so that Ar. is doubtless 

of the same origin,^ and and were later formed from 

this borrowed verb. 

ITalevy, JA, vii* ser., vol. x, p. 412, thinks that he finds the word 
lOSK interpreter in the Safaito inscriptions, which, if correct, would 
point to the pre-Islamic use of the root in this sense in N. Arabia. 

j (Tannur). 
xi, 42 ; xxiii, 27. 

Oven. 

It was early recognized ]}y the philologers as a word of foreign 
origin. ai-Asmat, according to as-Suyuti, Miizhir, i, 135, classed it as a 

^ Zimmern, AHml. Fremho, <58, howover, would derive the Aram, forms from. Aide. 
jxisuru. iSee also Hornvitz, JFX, 218. 
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Persian loan-word, wliicli was also the opinion of IbiiDuraid, as we learn 
from al-Jawaliqi, Mii'armh, 36d ath-Tha'alibI, Fiqli, 317, gives it in 
his list of words that are common to both Persian and Arabic, and Ibn 
Qutaiba, Adah al-Kdtib, 528, quotes Ibn ‘Abbas as saying that it was 
one of those words which are common to all languages. ^ Some, however, 

argued for its being an Arabic word from jL* or jy, as the Mu}h% sub 

voc., explains it — “ It is said to bexirabic from jy or JC and that its 

original form was on the measure J , then the 3 was given 

hamza because of the weight of the damma on it, and then the liamza 

was suppressed and replaced by another j, so that it became JjSF 
This was not looked on with favour by the philologers, however, for 

we read in TA, iii, 70, “ As for the statements about j Jll* being from 

jL* or jy and that the Cj is an augment, it is all wrong, and Ibn 

‘Usfur pointed this out clearly in his book Al-Mumatti* as others have 
done.” This judgment of the philologers is vindicated by the fact 

that J is not a genuine Arabic form at all.^ 

The Commentators differ among themselves as to the meaning 
of the word, some taking it to mean the “ surface of the earth ”, or 
“ the highest part of the earth ”, or “ morning light or ” oven ” 
(of. Tab. on xi, 42). That the word does mean oven is evident from its 
use in the old poetry, e.g, Hamasa, 792. 

a! 

“ Is it a loaf Avhich a Nabataean woman bakes in her oven till the 
crust rises,” 

or a verse in Aghdni, iii, 16, 1. 7. The Lexicons agree that this is the 
original meaning, cf. Ja’whari, sub voc., and LA, v, 162. 

Fraenkel, Frenidw, 26, suggested that the word came into Arabic 


^ al-Jawallqi is the source of as-Suyufi, Itq, 320 ; Mutaw, 46 ; and nl-Khafuji, 62. 
^ So al-Laith in LA, v, 163, and see the comment of Abu Mansur therein. 

® Roneevalles in Al-Mac7iriq, xv, 949, and see LA, v, 163. 
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from the Aram.^ In the O.T. 1^3^ occurs frequently for furnace, or 
oven. i.f‘. the (Ik. rXI^uvos, and the form in the Aram. Targums is 
corresponding witli the Syr. IjQjZ of the Peshitta and ecclesias- 
tical writings {P8m, 447:i). It also occurs as linuru in Akkadian,^ 
a form which Dvotak tak(ss to be a borrowing from the Heb. *n3n> 
but without niu(*h likelihood,? Closely eoim(‘cted with this is another 

set of wonis, Aram. ; Syr. ^JoZl ; I5th. X'f-'J ; Ar. oy 1, 

with which grouj) D. H. ^liiller would associate the Akk. u-dun-tum. 
With it again is to be connected yet another set of words — ^Aram. 
K33n; Syr. nmole ; Kth. dr^c/y vapour, and Mand. J^3Nn 
furnace. 

As the root I3n not original in any Semitic language, we may 
turn to the theory of Perisan origin suggested by the Muslim philologers. 

'Fraenkel, indeed, though lie claims that the Ar. j j!^ is a borrowing 
from the Aram., yet thinks that the Aram, word itself is of Iranian, 
origin.'* In Avestiii we find the word tanura (cf. Vcndidad, 

viii, 254), and in Phlv, it is meaning haling oven.^ The word, 
however, is no more Iranian than it is Semitic, and as Dvorak and 
Hurgronje point out, the Iranian scholars treat it as a loan-word from 
Sfanitic.® Now the word occurs also in Armenian, cf. pn%[tp ove?i, 
and [dniipuimm^ a baler y, where Hxibschmann takes it as a borrow- 
ing from Iranian,’ and Lagarde as a borrowing from Semitic.^ 

The truth would seem to be that it is a word belonging to the 

^ Th»* MuhTtf Bayn that aoine authorities considereti it as of Hebrew or 

Eyriae origin, hut he dues n<»t mention these, and as he explains it as due to the 
eomhinatutn of J and jL or .p, one may susjK'ct that he is merely copying from 
the t.ld Anieriean translation of UeseniuH’ Hebrew Lexie<in. Guidi, Delia A'ctfe, 597, 
noted its fort'ign origin. 

® Zirmiiern, Akknd. Frerndw, 3:1. 

3 Z*Mrift fur KeiMriftfnmhang, i. 119 ff. D. H, Muller, ir,ZA'J/, i, 23, is 
nearer the mark, however, in suggesting that n:n is a borrowing from Mesopotamia 
from an older form tanuftrn. 

'* Fremda, 2t>, of. also Xoldeke, Famhiden, 165. 

® West, (ilttumry, 121. 

« Dvofkk, op. <it.; Hurgronje, ir.ZA'J/, i, 7,3, Cf. Bartholomae, AIW, 638; 
Haug, Farm, 5; Justi, llanAibiieh <le.r Ze7id.Fpra(\he, 1864, p. 132; Spiegel. ZDMG. 
IX, 191. » 1 fa » 

" Arm. Gramm, i, 1,’J5. 

« Zur I njif^chehh dn Armmier, 1851, p. 813, and Armmiseke. Studien, 1877, 
Xo< H63. 
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pre-Semitic and pre-Indo-European population of the area wliich has 
been taken over into both groups in its original form and with its original 
meaning.^ If this is so then there is no reason why the Arabs might 
not have obtained the word from this primitive source, and not through 
the Aramaic, 

tJ- 

ji [Tawwdb). 

ii, 36, 51, 122, 155 ; iv, 20, 67 ; ix, 105, 119 ; xxiv, 10 ; xlix, 
12; cx, 3. 

The Relenting one. 

One of the names of God, used only of Him in the Qur’an and only 
in Madinan passages. 

The Muslim authorities take it as a formation from We 

have already seen, however, that is a borrowed religious term used 
by Muhammad in a technical sense, and Lidzbarski in SBAW, Berlin 

1916, p. 1218, argues that instead of being a regular Arabic 

formation from the already borrowed ,is itself a distinct borrowing 

from the Aram. The Akk. taiani, he says,^ was borrowed into Aram., 
e.g. into Palmyrene, and the Mand. is but a rendering of the 

same word. Halevy, JA, vii® ser., vol. x, p. 423, would recognize the word 
in mn of a Safaite inscription, and if this is correct there would be clear 
evidence of its use in N. Arabia in pre-Islaniic times. 


[Taurdh), 

hi, 2, 43, 44, 58, 87 ; v, 47-50, 70, 72, 110 ; vii, 156 ; ix, 112 ; 
xlviii, 29 ; Ixi, G ; Ixii, 5. 

The Torah. 

1 It may be noted that the word occurs also in Turkish j_jL" ; TurkI, tanur ; 
Afghan, ianarah. See also Henning in ix, 88. 

® Lidzbarski admits that Delitzsch, Assyrisches Handwdrterbiich, 703a, and 
Zimmem, AJckadisches FremdwOrler, 66, had earlier shown the connection between 
fainru and 
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It is used as a general term for the Jewish Scriptures J but 
particularly as associated with ]\toses, and in a few passages {hi, 44, 87 ; 
hd, G, etc.) it seems to have the definite sense of 6 z^o/xov. Withtlu' 
possible exception of vii, 156, it occurs only in Madinan passages. 

Clearly it represents the Hob. min, and was recognized by 
some of the early authorities to l)e a Hebrew word, as we learn from 
az-Zajjaj in TA, x, 389 ; and Bagh. on iii, 2. Some, howmver, desired 

to make it an Arabic word derived from a view which Zani. 

on iii, 2, scouts, though it is argued at length in LA^ xx, 2G8, and 
accepted without question by Raghib, Mufradiit^ 542. Western scholars 
from the time of Marracci, Prodromns, i, 5, have recognized it as a 
borrowing direct from the Heb,,^ and there is no need to discuss the 
possible Aram, origin mentioned by Fraenkel, Vocab, 23.*^ The word 
was doubtless well known in Arabia before Muhammad’s time, cf. 
Tbn Hisham, 659. 


(Tin). 

xcv, 1. 

Fig. 

That the word has no verbal root and was a primitive borrowing 
was noted by Gruidi, Della Sedc, 599, with whom Fraenkel, Fremdiv.HS, 
agrees. The borrowing was probably from the Aram. In Heb. wo have 
and in Phon. '[‘’n which appears to have been vowelled 
but the Aram. Syr. IjuZ, wdiich occur beside the forms 

and Syr. 1 Aj 12 (usually contracted to IZIi, then ]ll, 

^ Hirsclifelil, Jieitrage, 65, woiild go further. He .says : “ Dor Begriff Toril ist 
ira Koran bekanntlich inOgliclist wdt zu fas-sen, .so class aiicli Misohnah Talmud. 
Midrascli und Gebetbuch darunter zu vorstchen .sind.” Geiger, 46, on tlie other hand, 
would limit the meaning of the word to the Pentateuch. It should be remembered, 
however, that both in Jewish and Christian circles the “ Law ” frequently stood for the 
whole O.T. Cf. nnn in Sanh., 91//, and the N.T. nse of o vofxos in Jno. x, 34; 
1 Cor. xiv, 21. Cf. 2 Esdras, xix, 21, and Mekilta, Beshallah, 9 {ed. Priedmaun, 
p. 34//). 

* So de Sacy, JA, 1829, p. 17.5 ; Geiger, 45 ; von Kremer, Idem, 226 n. ; Pautz, 
0ffenburu7i(j, 120, n. 1 ; Hirsehfeld, Beitrdge, 65; Horovitz, KU, 71; JPX, 194; 
Margoliouth, EltE, x, 540. 

^ Fischer, Ghsaar, ISa, however, suggests that it may bo a mixed form from the 
Heb. nnri and Aram. NlT^nS* • e£ also Ahrens, ZDMQ, Ixxxiv, 20, and Torroy, 
Foundation, 51. 

* I). H. hliillcr, WZKM, i, 26, and see Lagarde’s discussion in GGA, for 1881. 
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cf. Akk. give us the form we need, and wliicli may also be the 

origin of the Iranian form found in Phlv. which Haug, 

PPGl, 217, takes to be a mispronunciation of tin ~ ficus. The word 
occurs in the old poetry and was doubtless well known in pre-Islamic 
Arabia (cf. Laufer, Sino~Iranica, 411). 

(Jdbia). 
xxxiv. 12. 

A cistern. 

It occurs in the Qur’an in the Solomon story, in the plu. form 
which is modified from 1 used of the “deep dishes like 

cisterns ” — lA^ji which the Jinn made for Solomon. 
Fraenlcel in Beit. Ass, iii, 74, 76, points out that it is from the Syr. 

*|Ai.sio a cistern or any collection of water. The ^"^or {3 is not 

without parallels, as Fraenkcl shows, cf. 

That the word was known in pre-Islamic Arabia is clear from a 
verse of al-A‘sha in Kamil, 4, 14. 

[Jdlut). 
ii, 260-2. 

Goliath. 

There was very general agreement among the Muslim authorities 
that the name was not Arabic, even Raghib, Mufraddt, 94, agreeing 

that (3 ^ ^ ; cf. also al-Jawaliql, 

Muarrah, 4G ; LA, ii, 325 ; TA, i, 536. 

Clearly Cj jlW is an attempt to reproduce the Heb. ri2^2 of 
the O.T. narrative, of which the Qur’anic story is obviously a garbled 
^ From *iintu, see Zimmeni, Akkad. Frc.mdw, •H.'). 

® Fraenkel, Frerndw, 215 ; referring to Ntihlckc, Mcoid. Qramm, 38, n. 2 ; Hoff- 
mium in ZDMO, xxxji, 748, and cf. HamCim, 244 and 

II 
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version.^ Hirschfeld, New Rmardm, 13, suggested that the Qur anic 
form is due to Muhammad’s informant having misread the of 
his MS, as which of course it was very easy to do, and vowel ling 

it gave Muhammad his Cj j!U. This is very ingenious, and 

has in its favour the fact thtit tlie Goliath story occurs only in the 
late Madina period when Muhammad was beginning to pick up more 
and more detailed information from the Jews. It is difficult, however, 
to think that any Jewish informant skilled enough to read the Heb. 
text would not have known the Biblical story well enough to have 
avoided such a mistake, unless indeed ho deliberately misled 
Muhammad. 

Like the Aram. (Syr. the word means 

an exih, and in the Talmud (e.g. Sukkah, 31a), the Exilarch is called 
■sni‘?3 {ffn, BO Horovitz, liU, lOG, suggests that this whicli 

must have been commonly used among the Jews of Arabia, may have 
l)e(‘ome eonfusod in Muhammad’s mind witli the of the Biblical 

story, and so have given ria(^ toCj In any case we are safe in 

attributing the introduction of the name to Muhammad liimself, 
for no trace of it can be found in pre-Islanu<j day.s,** 

{Jnbh). 

xii, 10, 15. 

A well, or cistern. 

The word is usually taken as a derivation from to cut of, 

though exatdly how it is to be derived from this root is not clear. 
Raghib, Mufraddf, 82, gives an alternative explanation, that it is so 

called l)(‘cause dug out of the c-j !•<?• rough ground. 

It is used only in tlie Joseph story, where in the O.T, we have 
^ OoigtT, 1S2 ; Hyez, Kigcnnamen, 44. 

- Wliich indeed was borrowed into Armenian. Cf, (Hubseixmann, 

Ann. Gramm, i, 301). 

® Tt oecurs in a verso of tlie Jewish jmet aH-Siimuu’aU but Niildeke, 7jA, xxvii, 
ITS, show’s that, the verse in fjnestinn is post-Islaniie and nnder Qur’anie infhience. 
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"lID, but tbe Targums read K33 or and the Peshitta has 

The origin would thus bo Aramaic and probably it was an 
early borrowing^ There is a Minaean n®"! but the meaning is 
uncertain (Rossini, Glossaritm, 121). 



iv, 54. 
Jibt. 


It occurs only along with the Ethiopic word Cj in the sentence 

‘‘ they believe in Jibt and Taghut The exegetes know not what to 
make of it, and from their works we can gather a score of theories as 

to its meaning, whether i(lol~-j^\^, or priest — or sorcerer - 

or sorcery — j>=^, or Satan, or what not. It was generally agreed 
that it was an Arabic word, Baid., o.g., claiming that it was a dialectal 

form of a theory that was taken up by Raghib, Mnfradal, 

83, and» others.^ Some of the philologers, however, admitted that it 
was a foreign word (cf. Jawharl, sub voc,, LA, ii, 325),^ and from 
as-Suyutl, Ifq, 1320, we learn that some of them even knew that it 
was Ethiopic. 

Margoliouth in ERE, vi, 249, suggested that it was the yXvTrrd 
of the LXX from yXv(j)Q} fo carvf or engrave, which is used to translate 
‘?os in Lev. xxvi, 1. This assumes that its moaning is very mucli 
the same as Taghfit, i.e. idol, and this has the weight of evidence 
from the Commentators in its favour. It is a little difficult, however, 
to see how the Greek word could come directly into Arabic without 
having left any trace in Syriac. It is more likely that as-Suyutl’s 
authorities were right for once, and that it is an Abyssinian word. 

^ Briiunlich, Islamica, i, 327, notes tliat it is a borrowed term. Gf. also Zirnmern, 
AkkadiHchc Freirulworter, 44. It is also the origin of the Arm. ; cf. Hiibseh- 
rnann, i, 302. 

- itself is a foreign word according to al-KhafajI, 58. Vollers, ZDMG, Ii, 2i)G, 
says it is from yvitos. 

® Jawhari’s elinehing argument is that ^and o do not occur as the first and 
last radicals of any gt'nuine Arabic word. 
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This has been recognized by Dvorak, Frcmdw, 50, and by 
Nbldekc, Nenc Beiirdge-, 48, who shows that hl^*Ah : *^*{\*V = ^eos* 
7rp6(r(j)aT09i and in *!*([*{* wo have the form we need. 

ii, 91, 92 ; Ixvi, 4. 

Gabriel. 

Always as the An^el of Revelation, and by name only in Madinan 
passages. (There is possibly a reference to his name “ps’-iaj = 
mighty one of God ", in liii, 5, “ one mighty in power.”) 

There was coiFsiderable uncertainty among the early authorities 

} ^ 

as to the spelling of the name, for wo find 

j >1 ✓'Ox' 

'• i u'*'^ i ui j 

£|j 0^ A f 0 

J1 and even luicl as-Suyuti, Mnzhir/i^ 140, 

notes that these variants point to its non-Arabic origin, ^ and this 
was admitted by some of the pliilologers, cf. Tab. on ii, 91 ; 
al-Jawallcji, 144, and al-KhafajT, GO. 

The ultimate origin, of course, is the Heb. and in 

Dan. viii, 10 ; ix, 21, Gabriel is one of the high angels and the agent 
of Eevelation, just as lie is in the Qur’an. There is, however, the 
possibility that the Gabriel of the Qur’an is of Christian rather than 
Jewish origin, and the form ^’r^H^which is found in the Christian 
Palestinian dialect,^ gives us the closest approximation to the usual 
Arabic form. 

There is some {piestion how well the name was known in Arabia 
before MuhammadA time. Gabriel was known and honoured among 
the Mandaeans,*^ and this may have been a pre-Islamic clement in 
their faith. The name occurs also in verses of poets contemporary 
with Islam, but seems there to have been influenced by Qur’anic 

^ T'/</e nl-.Tawaliqi, MFarrah, 50, and and Zani. on ii, 01. 

“ See iiIki) Jbn Qutail)a, Adfth nl-Kutih, 78. 

^ SdmIthesH, Lex, 34-. 

^ Bramlt, 2[a»J(iPi\ 17, 25 ; L’dzl)ar«ki, Johunnefilmrh, xxvi. It is interesting 
to note that (iahnVd (wrairs in a Persian Mnniehaean fragment from Turfan ; ef. F, 
Mi'dier, A'/M 0’, Berlin, 1004, p. 351, Salemann, Manirhaeischp SUuimi, i, 03. 
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usage. Clieikho, Na^p'diiiya, 235, gives an instance of a personal name 
containing the word, hut Horovit;^, KU, 107, rightly insists on the 
incorrectness of this.^ Miihannnad seems to have been able to assume 
in his JMadinan audience some familiarity with the name, and the 
prol)a])ilitie8 are that it came to him in its Syr. form. 


XXX vii, 103. 

The temple, or side of foreliead. 

The sole occurrence of the word is in the story of Abraham pre- 
paring to sacrifice his son, when he laid him down on his forehead. The 
cxegetes got the meaning right, but neither tliey nor the Lexicons 
have any satisfactory explanation of the origin of the word from 


a root * 

Barth has suggested an Aramaic origin. K3'’l3i2 means hroiv or 
eyebrow, and is fairly common in the Rabbinic writings. Similarly 
|u.2Du^is eyebrow and a commonly used word. From either of these 
it may have been an early borrowing into Araljic. 


• * 

ix, 29, 

Tribute. 

The word is used in a technical sense in this passage which is late 
]\Iadinan, and looks very much like an interpolation in the Qur’an 
reflecting later usage. 

Ill later Islam A was the technical term for the poll-tax imposed 
on the Dhimniis, i.e. members of protected commimities (cf. as-Sijistani, 

101). It is usually derived from fo be so called because 

it is a compensation in place of the shedding of their blood (so Raghib, 
Mnjraddt, 91 ; LA, xviii, 159). It is, how'ever, the Syr. 

^ Tulailia, one of Muhammad’s rival Prophets, <‘lainu*d support from Gabriel (Tab, 
Aunnhn, i, IHOO, Bcladhorl, 1)0), but this may liavc been in imitation of Muhaminad, 
though the weight of evidenee .seems to poijit to his liaving eomc forward cpiite 
iudejjendeiitly as a i)reaehc!r of higher religitm. 
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capitation or poll-tax, which though not a word of very coiunion use 
{PS)Hf G9D, 096), was nevertheless borrowed in this sense into 

Lh'rsian as O as Noldeke, Sasanidem, 241, n., points out.’- 

On the ground of a word X?X1 in a Minaean text (Glaser, 284, B) 

which may niQmi irihulCt Griminc, ^^,xxvi, 161, would take as 

a borrowing from S. Arabia, but in the uncertainty of the correct 
interpretation of this text, it seems better at present to content our- 
selves with Fraenkcl, Fremdw, 283, in holding to an Aramaic origin. 


{■Malnh). 
xxxiii, 59. 

Wrappers. Pin. of a large outer covering worn by women. 

Tt is as an article, of women\s attire that it i.s mentioned in the 
Qur'an, though the Lexicons differ considerably as to the exact 
meaning (cf. LA, i, 265). 

The difficulty of deriving the word from is of course obvious, 

and Noldeke, Neue Beitmje, 53, recogniaed it as the Bth. from 

7Ann lo cover or cloak, which is quite common in the oldest texts. 
It was apparently an early borrowing, for it occurs in the early poetry, 
e.g. Div. Ilidli, xc, 12. 


{Jxindh). 

V, 94 ; xxxiii, 5, 51, (>tc. ; soine twenty-hve times. 

Sin, wrong, crime. 

A favourite Madina word, occuririg only in late passage.s. The 

favourite phrase is and it is used as a technical term 

in Muhammad's religious legislation.^ 

The Lexicons give no satisfactory explanation of the word, though 


' Vullers, Lex, ii, 999. 

- Cf. Sehwally, Idiotkon, 17. 
“ Horovitz, KU, 62, n. 
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they apparently treat it as a geimiiie Arabic formation. As Hiibscli- 
mann showed in 1895 in bis Persisc/ie StudieUy 162, 212, it is tlie 

Pors. through the Pazend gundh (Shikand, Glossary, 247) from 

Pldv. vinds,^ a crime or sin (as is obvious from the Arm, 

illiuiu = a/jLdpr')]fia in the old Bible translation),^ and the fact that 
vendh still occurs in one of the Persian dialects as a direct descendant 
from the Phlv. which is related to Skt. vinaca and 

is quite a good Indo-European word. In Phlv. the word is used 
technically just as in the Qurhin, and we find such combinations as 
avinds — sinless {PPGl, 77) ; vindshdrili — 

sinfulness, iniquity (West, Glossary, 248) ; and vinasJedr = 

a criminal, sinner (PPGl, 225).^ 

The word was borrowed in the pre-Islamio period and occurs in 
the old poetry, o.g. in the Muhillaqa of al-Harith, 70, etc., and was 
doubtless adopted directly into Arabic from the spoken Persian of the 
period, for the word is not found in Syriac. . 

<1;^ (Jamia). 

Of very frequent occurrence. Of. ii, 23, 33, 76, etc. 

Garden. 

It is used in the Qur’an both of an earthly garden (liii, 16 ; xxxiv, 
14 ; ii, 267, etc.), and particularly as a name for the abode of the 
Blessed (Ixix, 22 ; Ixxxviii, 10, etc.). 

In the general sense of garden, derived from a more primitive 
meaning, enclosure, the word may be a genuine Arabic inheritance 
from primitive Semitic stock, for the word is widespread in the 

1 Vollers hesitatingly accepts tliis in ZDMG, I, 639 (hut see ji. G12, where lu* 
quotes it as an instance of sound change), and it is given as a Persian borrowing by 
Addai Hher, 45. 

® Hiibschmann, Persische Sludien, 159, and Haug in PPGl, 225. Cf. West, 
Glossary, 247, Nyberg, Glossar, 243, 

3 Hubschmann, Arm. Gramm, i, 248. 

Horn, Grundriss, 208. Kurdish gumh Cannot be quoted in illustration as it is 
a borrowing from Mod. Persian. 

® The l^azond has .similar combinations, e.g. gundht, sinfulno.s.s ; fjundhkdr, sinful, 
mischievous ; gundhlcdri, culpability ; gundh-sdmdnihd, proportionate to the sin ; 

ham-gundh (cf. Phlv. accomplice (Shikand, Glossary, 247). 
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Semitic area, e.g. Akk. gmmatu'^\ Heb. Hp; Aram. 

Syr. Pkon. 133^ 2 . ^tli. 7ir’h, tliough perhaps it was a 

peculiar N. Semitic development, for Noldeke, ISleue Beitrdge, 42) 

would derive both the Ar, A\:>- and Etli. IVI- from a N. Semitic 

source.® (See also Fischer, Ghssar, 22i>, and Ahrens, ChristUcJies, 27.) 

In any case in the meaning of Paradise it is certainly a borrowing 
from the Aram, and in all probability from the Syr.^ where we find 
it specialized in this sense. This Christian origin was vaguely felt 
by some of the Muslim philologers, for as-Suyuti, Mutaw, 51, says that 

Ibn Jubair stated that jAc- was Greek, and in the Itgdn he 

says that -when Ka‘b was asked about it he said that fii Syriac 

meant vines and grapes. The word in the sense of garden occurs 
frequently in the old poetry, but in the sense of Paradise only in 
verses which have been influenced by the Qur’an, as Horovitz, 
Paradies, 7, shows. In this technical sense it would thus have been 
adopted by hluhammad fro)n his Jewish or Christian environment 
(Horovitz, JPN, 196, 197). 


AIp- (J und). 

Some twenty-nine times in various forms. Cf. ii, 250 ; ix, 26, etc. 
Host, army, troop, force. 

The word has no verbal root in Arabic, the verbs Als*- io levy 

troopSf and to he enlisted, being obviously denominative, as 

indeed is evident from the treatment of the word in the Lexicons 
(cf. LA, iv, 106). 

^ Zimmern, Akiad. Fremdic, 40. 

2 Perhaps also ; see Harris, Glossary, 04, and the Has Rhamra, 

* 1). H. Muller, however, in ^Y'/JKM, i, 26, opposes the idea that in the general 
sense of garden it is an Aram, borrowing, as Fraonkel like Ndldeke holds. He points 
to the oUJl mentioned by Hatnadaiu, 76, 1. 16, and the place 

proving the exi.stence of the word in S. Arabia. These, however, may be merely 
translations of older names. 

* Fraenkel, fremdiv, 148; Mingana, Syriac Influence, 85. Horovitz, Parodies, 7, 
however, makes a strong plea for a Jewish origin on the ground that py 13 is 
commoner for Paradise in the Hahinnic writings than in Ryriac. 
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It is clearly an Iranian borrowing tliroiigli Aram, as Fracnkel, 
Vocah, 13, notes, on the autliority of Lagarde, GA, 2I.^Plilv. gund, 
meaning an army or troop^^ is related to Skt. f vrinda,^ and was 
borrowed on tlie one band into Arm. armyA and Kurdish 

Aj* village^ and on the other into Aram, where we find the 

of the Baby. Talmud, the Mand. (Noldeke, Mand. Gramm. 75), 

and, with suppression of the weak n, in Syr. The word may 

possibly have come into Arabic directly from the Iranian, but the 
probabilities are that it was through Aramaic. ° In any case it was an 
early borrowing, for the word is found in the old poetry, e.g. in 
al-A‘slia (Geycr, Zu'ci Gedichle, i, 24 == Dhodn, i, 5C) and ‘Alqama. 

{Jalmmumi). 

' * 

Occurs some seventy-seven times. Of. ii, 202. 

Hell. 

The fact tliat it was indeclinable as used in the Qur'an early put the 
philologers on the track of it as a foreign word (al-Jawallqi, Mu'arraby 
47, 48 ; LA, xiv, 378 ; Baid. on ii, 202 ; ahKhafaji, 59). Many of these 
early authorities gave it as a Persian loan-word (e.g. Jawhari, BiJidh; 

Raghib, Mufraddt, lOI), doubtless arguing from the fact that 

was Persian, but others knew it was a Hebrew word (cf. as-SuyutI, Itg, 
320 ; Ibn al-AthIr, Ni'hdya, i, 223). 

The earlier European opinion was that it was from the Heb. 
which in the Talmud becomes 03113 ^ (Buxtorfs Lexicon, 206) 
and is popularly used for Hell. De Sacy in JA, 1829, p. 175, suggested 

^ Lagardo, as a matter of fact, takes this suggestion hack as far as Saint-Martin, 
3Ie'moireSf i, 28. 

® Binkard, iii. Glossary, p, 6 ; Nyberg, Glosaar, 80. 

^ Horn, Gnmlnss, 179, on the authority of Koldcke. Hiibsehniann, PersiscJie 
Sludien, 83, however, thinks this unlikely. 

■' Lagarde, GA, 24 ; Hiihschmann, Arm. Gramm, i, 130, and cf. Hubsehmann, 
Persische Stiidien, 83. 

5 Sprenger, Lebeu, ii, 358, n. ; Voller.s, ZD3IG, 1, OIL We find and 
on incantation bowls as associated with the ho.sts of evil spirit.s ; cf. Montgomery, 
Ara7naiG Imantatiom Texts from yipj^ur. Glossary, p. 285. 

® Could this be the origin of the quoted by the philologer-s as the Hebrew 

form ? 
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tliiH, and it lias been championed by Geiger, 48, who argues that though 
the absence of the medial li in Gk. yee'uua might not dispose of a 
Christian origin, since this docs appear in the Syr. and in the 
Ann. derived therefrom A yet the absence of the final 7n- is 

conclusive, as this is lacking in both Greek and Syriac but appears 
in the Hebrew. Geiger has-been followed by most later writers, ^ 
but it should be noted that his objections do not apply to the Hth. 

(sometimes which is phonologically nearer the 

Arabic and a more likely source, as Noldeke, Ne?ie Beiirciije, 47, has 
pointed out.“ 

The word apparently does not occur in the early poetry, and was 
thus probably one of the words which Muhammad learned from contact 
direct or indirect with Abyssinians. 

{JudT). 

xi, 46. 

Tlie name of the mountain where the Ark rested. 

The Commentators know that it is tlie name of a mountain in 
]\Ieso])otamia near Mosul, and in this they are following Judaeo- 
Christian tradition. As early as the Targums wo find that the 
apobaterion of Noah was Mt. Judi, i.e. the Gordyenc mountains in 
Mesopotamia, which Onkelos calls nnp and Jonathan b. ‘Uzziel 
ITTlp, the Peshitta agreeing with Onkelos. 

This 1*l")p = Syr. ojp = Arm. — (sometimes TIID, 

ojp) is supposed to be the province of Kurdistan,® and a mountain 
to t]\e S.W. of Lake Van is identified with the mount on which Noah’s 
ark rested.® It is the tcl V opdvaia opr) of Ptolemy v, 12 (ed, C. Muller, 
i, 935), and according to the Talmud, Baba hathra, 91 a, Abraham was 


^ Hiibschmann, Am. Ornmm, i, 290. 

Von Krcmer, Ideen, 226 n.; Rodwoll, Koran, 189 n. ; .Syrz, EUjRnmmm, 16 ; 
Margoliouth, ERE, x, 540 ; Sacco, Oredenze, 158. 

* of course, is a borrowing from the Heb. (Noldeke, op. cib., 34}. Noldeke'a 
suggestion of an Eth. origin for has been accepted by Pautz, Offenharung, 217; 
Rudolph, AbMngigkeit, 34 ; Fischer, Glossar, 23. 

* The verso in Ilamma, 816, has doubtless been influenced l)y the Qur’an. 

® On the Arm. Korduk, see Hubschmann, Arm. Gramm, i, 519. 

« Neubaucr, (koyraphie du Talmud, 378 ff. It is now known as Jfuli Dagli. Tlicre 
is a description of the shrine there in Gertrude Bell’s Amnratli to Amurath, 1911, 
pp. 292-5. 
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imi)risoned tliore seven years. This tradition that Qardii and not 
Ararat was the resting place of the ark is a very old Mesopotamian 
tradition and doubtless goes back to some ancient Babylonian story.^ 
Tlie Jewish tradition passed on to the Christians,^ and from them to 
the Mandaeaiis and Arabs. ^ 

Mingana, Syriac Influence, 97, thinks that Mulnaminad got his name 

y>~ from a misunderstanding of the name o?r^ as he heard it 

in the story from Syrian Christians. Noldeke, however, in the Kiepert 
Festschrift, p. 77, makes the much more interesting suggestion that in 
the Qur’anic name we have a confusion between the Mesopotamian 

Tllpj and the Arabian j^\ in the territory of 

Ta’i mentioned by Yaqut, ii, 270, and celebrated in a verse of Abu 
Sahara al-Baulam in the lUmmsa (cd. Freytag, p. 564). It would 
seem that Muhammad imagined that the people of Noah like those of’ 
‘Ad and Thaniud were dwellers in Arabia, and Mt. Judi being ttm 
highest peak in the neighbourhood would naturally be confused with 
tlie Qardes of the Judaco-Christian story. 

(Habl). 

iii, 98, 108 ; xx, 69 ; xxvi, 43 ; 1, 15 ; cxi, 5. 

Rope, cord. 

The original meaning of cord occurs in cxi, 5, “ a cord of palm fibre,” 
and in the Aaron story in xx, 69 ; xxvi, 43 ; all of which arc Meccan 
passages. In 1, 15, it is used figuratively of a vein in the neck, and in the 
Madinan Sura, iii, the “cord of God”, “cord of men”, apparently 
means a compact. 

Zimmern, AJehad. Fremdw, 15 (cf. also his Bahylonische Buss- 
■psalmen, 93 n.), declares that the Akk. [ibl is the source of the Heb. 

‘?50 ; Aram. Syr. and that this Aram, form is the 

source of both the Arabic and the Eth. rhOA- 

^ Streek, EJ, i, 1059 ; ZA, xv, 27*2 fF. Berossus says it landed npos rip opei raiv 
KopSvaicuv. 

® Various traditions in Fahricius, Cod. Pseud. Vet. Teat, ii, 01 fF. ; and the Christian 
tradition in Ncildckc’s article “ JCardu und Kurden ” in Festschrift Kiepert, 1898, p. 73. 

® Yaqut, Mufani, ii, 144 ; Mas'udi, Muriij, i, 74 ; Ibn Batuta, ii, 139 ; Qazwlni, 
i, 167. 
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While there may be some doubt about the ultimate derivation 

from Akkadian (see BJ)B, 286), the Arabic verb is obviously 

denominative “ to snare a wild boast with a halter and we may 
accept its derivation from the Aram, as certain.^ 

The Syr.]lo*i seems to have been the origin of the Arm. 
and we may suspect that the Arabic word came from the same source. 
In any ease it must have been an early borrowing as it occurs in the 
old poetry. 



V, G1 ; xi, 20 ; xiii, 36 ; xviii, 11 ; xix, 38 ; xxiii, 55 ; xxx, 31 ; 
xxxiii, 20, 22 ; xxxv, 6 ; xxxviii, 10, 12 ; xl, 5 31 ; xliii, 05 ; Iviii, 
20 , 22 . 

A party or sect. 

The phiiologors derive itfrom a verimiroot cJ but this primitively 

had (piito a different meaning, and the sense of divide into jmrlies, or 

to form a parly, are clearly denominative. 

The word is doubtless to be explained with Noldckc, Neue 
Beilfiige, 59, n., from the Eth, /liTl'fl plu. h/JiH’tl ^ meaning people, 
class, tribe wliicli in the Ethiopic Bible translates Aaoy ; (pvXal I 
and also aipeaLs, as in or 

for the parties of the Sadducecs and the Pharisees, 
which closely parallels the Qur'anic usage. Noldeke thinks it probable 
that the word was first made prominent by the Qur’an, though from 
the way Muhammad makes use of it one would judge that its meaning 
was not altogether unfamiliar to his hearers. As a matter of fact we 
find the word in the vS. Arabian inscriptions, as c.g. in Glaser 424, 14 
Xm nX4'h«> HHT)H “ of Raidan and the folks of Habashat 

^ The -word occurs, however, in the Thamudie inscriptions ; cf, Hyckmans, Xuvis 
2 >r(tprps, i, 87. 

=* Huf>s(-hmaiin, Arm. Gramm, i, .“iOS, and cf. Kr. Mfdlcr in WZKM, vii, 381. 

“ That we have tlie same form in Amharie, Tigre, and Tigrina seems clear evidenee 
tluit th(‘ word is native Ahys-sinian and not a borrowing. 

Glaser, Die Ahemuier im Arahieti und Afrika, Mnnehen, 1895, p. Iil2. Xoldeke, 
op. eit., GO. n,, would derive both the Ar. and Eth. from an old y. 

fcseiuitic form. Cf. Rossini, Glosmrimn, 146, 147. 
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SO that it is inore likely that it' came into use among the Nortliern 
Aral)s from this area than that Muhammad got it from Abyssiniansd 

X^>- [Basada). 

xii, 4:7 — also (vi, 142) ; (xi, 102; 1, 0) ; 

(x, 25 ; xxi, 15). 

To reap. 

The regular meaning of X.yaj>~ is io twisty and in this sense it occurs 

in the old poetry, as in an-Nabigha, vii, 32 (Ahlwardt, Divans, p. 11) 
and Tarafa, Mtdallaqa, 38. The sense of io real), however, is denomina- 
tive frojn which is a borrowing from 1?^ (Fraenkel, 

Fremlw, 132, 133), and the Ar. equivalent of the Aram. 

Syr. j ^ is to cut, which is further illustrated by the S. Arabian 

the name of the harvest month. 

is used not infrequently in the old poetry, and was pro- 
bably an early borrowdng first used among the Arabs who .settled 
down on the borderlands to an agricultural life. 

^ . 

{Him). 
lix, 2. 

A fortress. 

It is only the plu. that is found in the Qur’an, though 

the denominative verb occurs participially in v. 14 of the 

same Sura. The passages arc late and refer to the Jews of Nadir 
near Madina, 

The verb is clearly denominative though the philologens try to 

^ Horovit?,, KU, 19, thinks it is a goniiine Arabic wortl, though in it.s technical 
sense in the Qur’an j)crlia|).s influenced by the I'lthiopio. 

* i). H. Muller, WZKM, i, 23 ; lio.ssini, Glouanmn, 13,3. 
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derive it from a more primitive to he inaccessible {LA, xvi, 

ri- ^ 

275), and Gruidi, Della SeUe, 579, had seen that borrowed 

from the Syr. Fraenkel, Fremdw, 235, 236, agrees with this 

on two grounds, firstly on the general ground that such things as 
fortresses are not likely to have been indigenous developments among 
the Arabs, and as a matter of fact all the place names compounded 

with which Yaqut collects in his Mu‘ja7n arc in Syria : secondly 

on philological grounds, for fortress is not from a root to he 

inaccessible but from one to he strong, which we find in Hob. IDH; 

Aram. 190; Syr. of which the Arabic equivalent is 

to he hard, rough. In the Targums l^30'’n is a store or imrchonse, 
but in the Syr. llCQ^s^ is properly a fortress. The word is frequently 
used in tlu! old poetry and must hav(i been an en,rly borrowing. 


aLis*- {Hit la). 

ii, 55 ; vii, 101. 

Forgiveness. 

Both passages are late and were a puzzle to the exegetes as we 
see from BaidawT's comment on them. The exegetes arc in general 
agreed that the meaning is forgiveness, and many of the early authorities 
admitted that it was a foreign word. TA, v, 119, quotes al-Farra 
as taking it to be Nabataean, and as-Suyutfs authorities take it to be 
Hebrew {Ilg, 320, compared with Muiaiv, 58). 

As early as 1820 de Sacy in JA, iv, 179, pointed out that it was 
the Ileb. with which Geiger, 18, and Hirschfeld, Beitragc, 

54fi'. ; New Researches, 107, agree, though Dvorak, Freindw, 55, 
suggests the Syr. lAaAw as a possibility, and Leszynsky, Juden m 
Arahien, 32, a derivation from nCDn. Horovitz, JPN, 198, points 
out that though it is clearly a foreign word, none of these suggested 
derivations is quite satisfactory, and the source of the word is still 
a puzzle. 


And pf‘rha|w thf Kth. fWl'A to Iniild. 
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{Hihma). 

Occurs some nineteen times, cf. ii, 123, 146 ; v, 110. 

Wisdom. 

It is clearly a teclinical word in the Qur’an, being used in its 
original sense only in ii, 272, but applied to Luqman (xxxi, 11), to 
David (ii, 252 ; xxxviii, 19), to the Prophet’s teaching (xvi, 126 ; 
liv, 5), to the Qur’an (ii, 231 ; iv, 113 ; xxxiii, 34 ; Ixii, 2), and used 
synonymously with “ revealed book ” (iii, 43, 75, 158 ; iv, 57 ; v, 110 ; 

xvii, 41 ; xliii, 63). In. connection with it should be noted also 

with its comparative 

The root DiDH is of wide use in Semitic, but the sense of wisdom 
appears to be a N. Semitic development, ^ while the S. Semitic use of 
the word is more in connection with the sense of govern. Thus in 
N. Semitic we find Akk. haJemnu ™ Jcnoio ; Hob. D3I1 ; Aram. ' 
D3n i Syr. to be wise,^ and HllDDn wisdom in the Zenji rli 

inscription. Thus and seem undoubtedly to have 


been formed under Aram, influence.^ 


and seem undoubtedly to have 

L. influence. With compare Heb. 


ni35n ; Aram. ; Syr. lAkinia, and the Zenjirli 

riDDH ; and with ^SC>- compare Aram. D'’!Dn ; Syr. ]SD.k.ax», 

which as Horovitz, KU, 72, notes, is common in the earliest Aramaic 
period. It is possible that the word came into use from S. Arabia, 
for we find in a Qatabanian inscription published by Deren- 

bourg,^ and which Nielsen takes to lie an epithet of tlu' moon-god. 


jLl>- iflanmi). 

.xix, 14. 

Drace. 

* But see Ziminern, Al'kad, Fremdw, 29, 

Ho DUn in the Ras Hhamra tablets. 

® We already have in Safaite, and the name Wuthnow, 

M (‘mchemiameTit 31, and Rycknians, Noms proprftfi, i, 91. 

* Horovitz, KU, 72, rightly adds that = 4*5^^ is similarly under Aram, 

influonco. 

® “ Nouveaux textes yem^^nites inodits,'’ in Kpr. Ans, 1902, p. 11711., and see 
Nielsen in AD MG, Ixvi, 592. 
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This sole occurrence of the word is in a passage descriptive of 
John the Baptist. vSprenger, Lehen, i, 125 J noted that the word was 
probably of foreign origin, and Mingana, Syriac hijluencc, 88, claims 
that it is the Syr. ^ 

The primitive verb does not occur in the Qur’an. It may 

be compared with Sab. used in proper names, ^ Heb. ]3n lo be 
gracious, and Syr. Aram. 150 with the same meaning. It is to 
be noted, however, that the sense of grace is the one that has been 
most highly developed in N. Semitic, e.g. Aide, annu ~ grace, favour ; 
Heb. and Phon. ]!! ; Aram. and KJ'’n ; Syr. 

and this luu* is used in the Peshitta text of Lk. i, 58, in the account 
of the birth of John the Baptist. 

Halevy, JA, vii*^ ser., x, 35G, finds — grace de Bieii in a 

Safaitc inscription, which if correct would be evidence of the early 
use of the word in N. Arabia. 


{Hamf). 

ii, 129 ; hi, 60, 89 ; iv, 124 ; vi, 79, 102 ; x, 105 ; xvi, 121, 124 ; 
xxii, 32 ; xxx, 29 ; xcviii, 4. 

A Hanif. 

The passages in which tlie word occurs are all late Meccan or 
Madinan, so the word was apparently a technical term which 
Muhammad learned at a relatively late period in his public career. 
Its exact meaning, however, is somewhat dillicult to determine.’^ 
Of the twelve cases, where the word is used, eight have reference to 
the faith of Abraham, and in nine of them there is an added phrase 
explaining that to be a Hanif means not being a polytheist, this 
explanatory phrase apparently sho^\■ing that Muhammad felt he was 
using a word which needed explanation in order to be rightly under- 
stood by his hearers. a- 

The close connection of the word with the j\ 4U is 

important, for we know that wlien Muhammad changed his attitude 


1 See also i, 681, and ii, 184, n. 

“ J). H. Mfiilor, JUpigraphisflke Dmhmilcr 40, gives ^V))n5i^H4' 

winch lie translates “ die Liebe d(',s Frommen ”, and eomjurea -with Heb. 
and Phon. mpboSH, Cf, Kossini, (thmirhm, 160. 

3 See Lyall, JRAi^, 1908, p. 781. 
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to the Jews he began to preach a new doctrine about Abraham J 
and to claim that while Moses was the Prophet of the Jews and Jesus 
the Prophet of the Christians, he himself went back to an earlier 
revelation which was recognized by both Jews and Christians, the 

j\ which he was repubhshing to the Arabs. Now all our 


passages belong to this second period. Muhammad is bidden 


set his face towards religion as a Hanlf (x, 105 ; xxx, 29). He says to 
his contemporaries, As for me, my Lord has guided me to a straight 
path, a right religion, the faith of Abraham, a Hanlf” (vi, 1G2). 

They say — Become a Jew or a Christian. Say-— nay rather be of the 
rehgion of Abraham, a Hanlf” (ii, 129); “Who hath a better 
religion than he who resigns himself to God, does what is good, and 
follows the faith of Abraham as a Hanlf” (iv, 124). He calls on the 
Arabs to “ be Hanifs to God ” (xxii, 32), and explains his own position 
by representing Allah as saying to him — “ Then we told thee by 


revelation to follow the ^UaHamf” (xvi, 124). The distinc- 

tion between Hanifism and Judaism and Christianity which is noted in 
ii, 129, is very clearly drawn in iii, 60, “ Abraham was neither a Jew 


Christian but a resigned Hanlf — 


and this latter 


phrase taken along with the 4.!il ^ of iv, 124, was pro- 

bably connected in Muhammad’s mind with what he meant by 

and has given the cue to the use and interpretation of the word in the 
later days of Islam. 

The Lexicons are quite at a loss what to make of the word. They 
naturally endeavour to derive it from cJiL>- to incline or decline, 
is said to be a natural contortedness of the feet,^ and so cJiLs- 
is used of anything that inclines away from the proper standard. 


1 Hurgronje, Het MehMansche JPeest, Leiden, 1880, p. 2D fF. ; Rudolph, Abhftn- 
gigkeit, 48, Torrey’s arguments against this in his Foundation, 88 ff., do not seem 
to me convincing. 

® Jawhari and Qdmus, sub voc. ; LA, x, 402. 
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As one can also tliink of inclining from a crooked standard to the 

straight, so was supposed to be one who turned from the false 

religions to the trued It is obvious that these suggestions are of little 
help in our problem^ 

The word occurs not infrequently in the poetry of the early years 
of Islamd All these passages'are set forth and examined by Horovitz, 
KUi 56 ff., and many of them by Margoliouth, JRAS^ 1903, p. 480 ff., 
the result being that it seems generally to mean Muslim and in the 
odd occurrences which may be pre-Islamic to mean JieaihenA In any 
case in none of these passages is it associated with Abraham, and there 
is so much uncertainty as to whether any of them can be considered 
pre-Islamic that they are of very little help towards settling the 
meaning of the word for us. It is unfortunate also that we are equally 
unable to glean any information as to the primitive meaning of the 
'Word from tlie well-known stories of the Hanlfs who were earlier 
contemporaries of Muhammad, for while we may agree with Lyall, 
JRAS, 1903, p. 744, that these were all actual historical personages, 
yet the tradition about them that has come down to us has been so 
obviously worked over in Islamic times, that so far from their stories 
helping to explain the Qur’an, the Qur an is necessary to explain them.® 

We are driven back then to an examination of the word itself. 

Bell, Origin^ 58, would take it as a genuine Arabic word from 

io decline, turn from, and thus agrees with the general orthodox theory.® 
We have already noted the difficulty of this, however, and as a matter 
of fact some of the Muslim authorities knew that as used in the 
Qur’an it was a foreign word, as we learn from hlasTidi’s TanhihA 
where it is given as Syriac. 

^ LAy X, 403 ; Riighil), Mufmdul, 133. 

® Margoliouth, JR AS, 1903, p. 477. “ These suggestions arc clearly too fanciful 
to deservo serious consideration.’* 

3 The name in Sahaean and in the Safaite inscriptions (Rychmans, Noms 
propres, i, 96} as well as the tribal namo ought perhaps to he taken into account. 

^ Ndldekft, ZDMO, xli, 721 ; de Gocje, Bihl. Geogr, Arab, viii, Glossary, p. xviii. 
Wcllhausen, Reste, 239, thought that it meant a Christian ascetic, and in this lio is 
followed hy Noldeke-Schw'ally, i, 8, hut see Rudolph, Ahhdngigkdt, 70. 

® Kuenen, IHbbert Lectures, 1882, p. 20. On these Hanlfs see especially Caetani, 
Anmli, i, 183 ff,, and Sprenger, Leben, i, 43-7, 67-92, 110-137. 

® So apparently Maodonaid, il/ir, vi, 308, Avho takes it to mean heretic, and see 
Schulthess in Koldeke Festschrift, p. 86. 

Ed. do Goejc in BGA, viii, p. 91 — hJT a-Lsj. 
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Wincklcr, Arabisck-Semitisch-Orienialisch, p. 79 (i.e. MVAG, vi, 
229), suggested that it was an Etliiopic borrowing, and Grimmc, 
Moliajmied, 1904, p. 48, wants to link the Hanifs on to some S. Arabian 
cult. The Eth. however, is quite a late word meaning heathen} 

and can hardly have been the source of the Arabic.^ Nor is there any 
serious ground for taking the word as a borrowing from Heb. 
profane, as Deutsch suggested {Literary Remains, 93), and as has been 
more recently defended by Hirschfeld.® 

The probabilities are that it is the Syr. as was pointed out 

by Noldcke.^ This word was commonly used with the meaning of 
heathen, and might well have been known to the pre-Islamic Arabs 
as a term used by the Christians for those who were neither Jews nor 
of their own faith, and this meaning would suit the possible pre- 
Islamic passages where we hnd the word used. Moreover, as 
Margoliouth has noticed, in using the word of Abraham, Muhammad 
would be following a favourite topic of Christian apologists, who 
argued from Rom. iv, 10-12, that Abraham’s faith was counted for 
righteousness in his heathen days before there was any Judaism.® 
(See Alirens, Ghristliches, 28, and Nielsen in TIAA, i, 250.) 

4 

{Eawdriyun), 

iii, 45; v, 111, 112; Ixi, 14. 

Disciples. 

It is used only of the disciples of Jesus and only in late Madinan 
passages. 

as-SuyutI, Itq, 320, includes it in his list of foreign words, but in this 
he is quite exceptional.® He says, ‘‘ Ibn Abi Hatim quoted from 
ad-Dahhak that Eanmriijm means washermen in Nabataean.” ’ 

Dillmann, Lax, 605. 

2 Noldeke, Nam JBeitreige, 35. 

® Beitrdge, 43 ff, Neiv Researches, 26 ; ef. also Pautz, Offenharnng, 14. 

^ Naue Beitrdge, 30. It has been accepted as such by Aiidrae, Ursprung, 40 ; 
Ahrens, Miihammed, 15, and Mingana, Syriac Jnfluence, 97. 

® JRAH, 1903, p. 478. Margoliouth also notes that there may have been further 
influence from the prophecy that Abraham should be the father of many nations, as 

this word is sometimes rendered by From 1^1*4 was formed and then 

the sing. formed from this. 

® Alaoil/?daje,69, andgivenby al-Khafaji inhissupereommentarytoBaid. oniii,45. 

’ al-AlusI, iii, 165, quotes the Nab, form as jIja. 
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Most of the Muslim authorities take it as a genuine Arabic word either 

from (i.o. to return, or from j to he glistening 

white. From the first derivation they get the meaning disci^ples by 

saying that a disciple means a helper, and so ^ j \ means one to whom 

one turns for help (cf. ath-Tha‘iabI, Qisas, 273). The other, however, is 
the more popular explanation, and the disciples are said to have been 

called j j) j 1 because they were fullers whose profession was to clean 

clothes, or because they wore white clothing, or because of the purity 
of their inward life (of. Baid. on iii, 45 ; TA, iii, 161 ; LA, v, 299). 
It was probably in this connection that there grew up the idea that 
the word was Aramaic, for "IIH like Syr. means to become 
white, both in a material and a spiritual sense. 

There can be no reasonable doubt, however, that the word is a 
borrowing from Abyssinia. The Etli. rh^PCiP is the usual Eth. 
translation of airocTToXos (cf. Mk. vi, 30). Tt is used for messenger 
as early as the Aksum inscription (Noldeke, Ncue Beitrtige, 48), 
and as early as Ludolf it was recognized as the origin of the Arabic 
word,’’- Dvotak, Fremdw, 64, thinks that it was one of the words 
that was learned by Muhammad from the emigrants who returned 
from Abyssinia, but it is very possible that the word was current in 
Arabia before his day, for its occurs in a verse of ad-Eabi' b. al-Harith 
{Asmaiydt, ed. Ahlwardt, p, 57) referring to the disciples of Christ. 

{Hub). 
iv, 2. 

Crime, sin. 

The passage is a late Madinan one referring to the devouring of 
the property of orphans. 

It is generally taken as meaning ^ | and derived from 

(Raghib, Mufraddt, 133). as-SuyutI, however, Itg, 320,^ says that some 

^ So Fraenkel, Vocab, 24 ; Wellhaiisen, Seste, 232 ; Pautz, Offenbarung, 265, n. ; 
Dvorak, Fremdw, 58 ; Wensinck, El, ii, 292 ; Cheiklio, Nasraniya, 189 ; Horovitz, 
KU, 108 ; Vollors, ZDMG, li, 293 ; Sacco, Credenze, 42. 

“ The tradition is given at greater length and more exactly in Mntaw, 38. 
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early authorities took it to be an Abyssinian word meaning sin. That 
the word is foreign is doubtless correct, but the Abyssinian origin 
has nothing in its favour, though in the S. Arabian inscriptions we 
find n®4', peccatwn, dehiium (Rossini, Glossarium, 146). 

The common Semitic root mn is to be guilty. In Heb. the verb 
occurs once in Dan. i, 10, and the noun DIH debt occurs in Ez. xviii, 7. 
Aram. ; S}^:. to he defeated, to he guilty are of much more 

common use, as are their nominal forms The 

Arabic equivalent of these forms, however, is i^\^to fail, to be dis- 

appoinied (BDB, 295), and oi' as Bevan notes, ^ is to 

be talceii as a loan-word from Aramaic, and the verb as a 

denominative. The probabilities are in favour of the borrowing being 
from Syriac rather than from Jewish Aram. for especially 

in the pin., is used precisely in the Qur’anic sense {PSm, 1214). 

(Hur). 

xliv, 64 ; Hi, 20 ; iv, 72 ; Ivi, 22. 

The Houries, or Maidens of Paradise. 

Except in Iv, 72, it is used always in the phrase j The 
occurrences are all in early Suras describing the delights of Paradise, 
where the j ^ are the beauteous maidens whom the faithful 

will have as spouses in the next life. 

The Grammarians are agreed that is a plu. of j and 

derived from j ^>-, a form of jU-, and would thus mean “ the 

% 

white ones'', is a plu. of meaning “wide eyed" {LA, 

xvii, 177). It thus becomes possible to take j as two adjectives 
used as nouns meaning “ white skinned, large eyed damsels ". The 


^ Daniel, 62 n. 

® Mingana, Syriac Influence, 86. 
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Lexicons insist that the peculiar sense of is tliat it means the 

contrast of the black and wliite in the eye, particularly in the eye of 
a gazelle or a cow (cf. L/1, v, 298 ; and TA^ iii, IGO). Some, hbwever, 
insist equally on the whiteness of tlie body being the reference of the 

word, eg. al-Azhari in TA, a woman is not called unless 

along with the whiteness of the eye there is whiteness of body,’"’ One 
gathers from the discussion of the Lexicographers that they were 
somewhat uncertain as to the actual meaning of the word, and in 
fact both LA. and TA. quote the statement of so great an authority 

as ahAsma‘I that he did not know what was the meaning of as 
connected witli the eye. 

The Commentators give ns no help with the word as they merely 
set forth the same material as we find in the Lexicons. They prefer 
tlie meaning which refers it to the eye as more suited to the Qur’anic 
passages, and their general opinion is well summarized in as-SijistanI, 
117. 

Fortunately, the use of the word can he illustrated from the old 
poetry, for it was apparently in quite common use in pre-Islamic 
Arabia. Thus in ‘Ahld b. al-Abras, vii, 24 (ed, Lyall) we find the verse — 

“ And maidens like ivory statues,^ white of eyes, did we capture ” 
and again in 'Adf b. Zaid. 

‘‘ They have touched your heart, these tender white maidens, beside 
the river hank.” 

and so in a verse of Qahiab in the Mtikkarat, viii, 7, we read — 

(j^ IgJ 1 J^\ j) 

‘‘And in the women’s chamber when the house is full, are white 
maidens with charming voices.” 

In all these cases we are dealing with human women, and except 

in the verse of ‘Abid the word j could quite well mean white- 

^ «o in aI.A‘sha we find cf. Geyer, Zwei Gedichte, i, 190 = 

Dimin, xxxiii, H. 
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skinned, and even in the verse of ‘Abid, the comparison with ivory 
statues would seem to lend point to al-Azhari’s statement that it is 
only used of the eyes when connected with whiteness of the skin. 

Western scholars are in general agreed that the conception of the 
Houries of Paradise is one borrowed from outside sources, and the 
prevalent opinion is that the borrowing was from Persia. Sale suggested 
this in his Preliminary Discourse, but his reference to the Sadder 
BundahisJm was rather unfortunate, as Dozy pointed out/ owing to 
the lateness of this work. Berthels, however, in his article “ Die 
paradiesischen Jungfrauen im Islam in Islamica, i, 263 11'., has 
argued convincingly that though Sale's Hiirdn-i-Bihisht may not be 

called in as evidence, yet the characteristic features of the j js^ of the 
Qur’anic Paradise closely correspond with Zoroastrian teaching about 


the Daena. The question, however, is whether the name j is of 

Iranian origin. Berthels thinks not.® Haug, however, suggested its 
equivalence with the Zoroastrian humat, good thought (cf. Av. 

; Skt. '5^^) ; liuxU good speech (cf. Av. J 

Skt. and Jiuvarsht, good deed (cf. Av. 

but the equivalences are difficult, and as Horovitz, Parodies, 13, points 


out, they in no way fit in with the pre-Islamic use of jj>- Tisdall, 


Sources, 237 ff., claims that is connected with the modern Pers. 
j sun from Plilv. ^ and Av. liavard,^ but this 


comes no nearer to explaining the Qur’anic word. 

It is much more likely that the word comes from the Phlv. 
kurust, meaning beautiful, and used in the Pahlavi books of the 
beauteous damsels of Paradise, e.g. in Arda Yirdf, iv, 18, and in 


^ Het Islamisme, 3 ed., 1880, p. 101. 

® “ Das Wort Hur diirfen wir naturlkh ebensowenig in den iranischen Spraclien 
Buc'hen.” 

3 The three words occur together in Uand-namak, xx, 12, 13. Cf. Nybcrg, Glossar, 
109, no. 

^ Horn, Grundriss, pp. 111, 112; Shikand, Glo-ssary, 256. 

® Bartholonnie, AIW, 18-17 ; Reiehelt, Awestisclies Elementarbuch, 512 ; cf. Skt, 
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Hadoxf' Nask, ii, 23,^ where wc have the picture of a graceful damsel, 
white-armed, strong, with dazzling face and proiniiient breasts. Now 

is a good Iranian word, the equivalent of Av. 

huraoday^ and though these Pahlavi works are late the conceptions 
in them are early and there can be no question of borrowing from 
tlie Semitic. *■ 

To this Iranian conception we may now add the influence of the 
Aram. Iin. Sprengor was doubtless right in his conjecture ® that 

the root j j>. to he white came to the Arabs from Aramaic. The Heb. 

mn occurs in Is. xxix, 22, in the sense of becoming pale through 
shame, and Syr. ]jaw is commonly used to translate XeuKO?, and 
is thus used for the white garments of the Saints in Bev. iii, 4. Carra 
do Vaux,^ indeed, has suggested that Muhammad’s picture of the 
youths and maidens of Paradise was due to a misunderstanding of the 
angels in Christian miniatures or mosaics representing Paradise. This 


may or may not be so, but it does seem certain that the word in 


its sense of whiteness, and used of fair-skinned damsels, came into use 
among the Northern Arabs as a borrowing from the Christian com- 
munities, and then Muhammad, under the influence of the Iranian 




used 


it of the maidens of Paradise. 


p'li [Khatam). 

xxxiii, 40. 

A seal. 

The passage is late Madinan and the word is used in the technical 
phrase 

On the surface it would seem to be a genuine derivative from 
to seal, but as Fraenkel, Vocab, 17, points out, a form JiL.d is 


^ .Sop also MhioJchird, ii, 125-139, for the idea. 

- Bartholomae, AIW, 1836. 

Lehcn, ii, 222. He thinks it may have come to the Arabs from the Habataeans, 
^ Art. “ Hjaima in BI, i, 1015, 
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not regular in Arabic, and the verb itself, as a matter of fact, is denomina- 
tivcd The verb occurs in the Qur’an in vi, 46 ; xlv, 22, and the deriva- 
tive which Jawhari says is the same as is used in Ixxxiii, 

26. All these forms are in all probabihty derived from the Aram, 
as Noldeko had already noted.^ 

Hirschfeld, Beitrdge, 71, claimed tliat the word was of Jewish 
origin, quoting the Heb. Dmn seal ; Syr. In his New Re- 

searches, 23, he quotes Haggai ii, 23, a verse referring to Zerubbabel, 
wliich shows that the idea of a man being a seal was not foreign to 
Jewish circles, beside which Horovitz, KU, 53, appositely cites 1 Cor. 
ix, 2, “ye are the seal of my Apostleship ” — cr(j)payi9 fiov 7^9 
a'iTO(TTo\r}9, where the Peshitta reads The Targumic n?3*’nn 

and Christian Palestinian meaning ohsignatio, finis, conclusio, 

clausula, give us even closer approximation to the sense of the word as 
used in the Qur’an. 

In the general sense of seal it must have been an early borrowing, 
for already in Imrii’ul-Qais, xxxii, 4 (Ahlwardt, Dimns, p. 136), wc 

find the plu. used, and in the S. Arabian inscriptions we 

have (Possini, Glossariim, 158). 

{lihuhz), 

xii, 36. 

Bread. 

It occurs only in the baker’s dream in the Joseph story. 

The word is from the Eth. as Noldekc, Neue Beitrdge, 66, has 
noted, pointing out that bread is an uncommon luxury to the Arabs, 
but literally the staff of life among the Abyssinians, and therefore a 
word much more likely to have been borrowed by the Arabs than from 
them. '^flH is to hahe in general, and to bake bread in particular, 
is a haher, as e.g. in the Joseph story, and is bread, the 

H being modified to rt before and was probably earlier ’■‘‘"V'fl'TI'lh, 

^ I'raenkel, Fremdw, 252. The variant forms of the word given in the 
and in LA, xv, 53, also suggest that the word is foreign. 

“ Hand, Gramm, 112 ; sec also Pallis, Mandamn Studies, 153. 

^ Schwally, Idioticon, 36. It translates ema<^/DaytCT/xa,Land,.4wecdo/a, iv, ISl, 1. 20. 
Cf. >Schuithes.s, Lex, 71, Used of sealing magically, it occurs in the incantation texts, 
see Montgomery, Aramaic InGanlalion Texts from Nippxcr, Glo.ssary, pp. 289, 290. 
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as is indicated by the common Tigre word /ili'flH'il’* used for a popular 
kind of bread. It was probably an early borrowing into Arabic, for 
the root has become well naturalized and many forms have been 
built from it. 

{Khavdal). r 

xxi, 48 ; xxxi, 15. 

A mustard seed. 

Both passages are reminiscent of the wy kokkov crivdirem 
of Matt, xvii, 20, etc. 

The Muslim authorities take it as an Arabic word, though they are 

in some doubt as to whether it should be or Fracnkel, 

FremdWy 141, has shown, however, that the word is a borrowing from 
"'Aram. ; Syr. ll?pw. The probabilities are in favour of its being 

from the Syr. IJj’rw, which as a matter of fact translates aivain in 
the Peshitta text of Matt, xvii, 20, etc,, and occurs also in Christian 
Palestinian.^ The borrowing will have been early for the word is used 
in the old poems, e.g. Bivan Hiidhail, xcvii, 11. 

{Khazdm). 

vi, 50 ; xi, 33 ; xii, 55 ; xv, 21 ; xvii, 102 ; xxxviii, 8 ; lii, 37 ; 
Ixiii, 7. 

Treasury, storehouse. 

The verb occur in the Qur’an, but besides A’ 

(which occurs, however, only in the plu. form we iind a form 

one who lays in store ” in xv, 22 ; and 4) keepers in 
xxxix, 71, 73 ; xl, 52 ; Ixvii, 8. 

It i.s fairly obvious that i)j>- is a denominative verb, and the word 

has been recognized by many Western scholars as a foreign borrowing.^ 
Its origin, however, is a little more difficult to determine. Ploffmann, 

1 ScJiulthe.ss, Lex, 69. 

* Fruenkel in Beitr, Assy, iii, 81 ; Vollers, ZDMQ, I, 640 ; Horovitz, Parodies, 5 n. 
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ZDMG) xxxii, 760,^ suggested that we should find its origin in the 


Pers. This which BQ defines as jj 

J is cognate with Skt. (=:«iftYr) a treasury or 
jewel room,^ and has been borrowed through the Aram. ; Syr. 

into Arabic as jjS^. It seems hardly likely that by another line 
of borrowing, through say Hcb. ^ oi’ Maud. it has 


come to form the Ar. 

Barth, Etyniol. Stud, 51, makes the happier suggestion that it 
may be connected with the form that is behind the Heb. l??n treasure. 


{Khali' a). 

To do wrong, sin. 

Several verbal and nominal forms from this root occur in the 
t ^ f ^ 

Qur’an, e.g. by mistake (iv, 91) ; Lia>-I to he in error, to sin (ii, 

286 ; xxxiii, 5) ; (xxviii, 7 ; Ixix, 37) ; Lii^ sm?, error (xvii, 

33) ; plu. Llkii- sin, error (ii, 55, 75 ; iv, 112, etc.) ; and A!iU- 


hahitual sinfulness (Ixix, 9 ; xcvi, 16). 

The primitive meaning of the Semitic root was apparently to 
miss ® as in tieb. (cf. Prov. viii, 36, “ he 

who misses me wrongs himself”), and in the Eth, to fail to find. 

The Hiphil form in Heb. is used of markmanship, and X hill 4 in 
S. Arabian seems to have the same meaning, as we may judge from 
two inscriptions given by Levy in ZDMG, xxiv, 195, 199 (cf. also 
Rossini, Glossarium, 155). It was from this sense of missing the mark 
that there developed the idea of to sin, which is the commonest use 


^ Cf. also his Mdrtyr&r, 250. 

® It is probably a loan-word in Skt. Lagar.lo, QA, 27, and Arm, Stud, § 453, 
thinks it is an old Median word. 

^ Cf. Esth, iii, 9 ; iv, 7, 

* Fraenkei, Beitr. Assy, iii, 181, takes it to be from Aram, 

^ But see Zimraern, Akkad, Fremdw, 11. 
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of tile verb in Heb. and tlie only meaning it has in Aramd It was 
doubtless under Aram, influence that it gained a similar meaning in 
Eth.,^ and there is little doubt that it came into Arabic as a technical 
term from the same source. It occurs very rarely in the old poetry, ^ 
though the casual way in which the term is used in the Qur’an shows 
that it must have been well understood in Mecca and Madina.^ 

The hlusliin authorities take as a form but as 

Schwally notes {ZDMG, lii, 132), its form like that of the Eth. 

is proof conclusive that the borrowing of this form is 
direct from the Syr. and doubtless the otlier Arabic forms 

are due to influence from the same source.® 


{Khalaq). 

" ii, 96, 196 ; iii, 71 ; ix, 70. 

A portion or share. 

As a technical term for the portion of good allotted man by God 
this term occurs only in Madinan passages. In Sura ix, it refers to 
man’s portion in this world, and in Suras ii and iii to man’s portion 
in the life to come, the two latter passages indeed, as Margoliouth, 
ililf, xviii, 78, notes, being practically a quotation from the Talmud 
(of. Sanli, 90a. ObW*? pbu Dn? fX). 

It seems clear that it is a technical term of non-Arabic origin, for 

though the primitive sense of is to measure (cf. Eth. to 

enumerate), its normal sense in Qur’anic usage is to create, and this 

Madinan use of 3'^^ in the sense of portion follows that of the 

older religions. Tims rtphn is a portion given by God, of. Job xx, 
29, and Aram. Kp'pin means a portion in both worlds (cf. Baba 
BatJira, i22a, and Buxtorf, Lex. 400). Syr. means rather 

lot or fate, i.e. fxolpa as in ]2 qSo> == fioipa Oavarov, 

^ And now also in the Ras Shamra tablets. 

^ Pratorius, Beitr. Ass, i, 29. • 

® Examples oecnr in Abu’l.‘Atahiya (ed. 1888), p. 120, and in Qais b. ar-Ruqaiyat, 
xviii, 3 (ed. Rhodokanakis, p. 129). 

But see Wensinck in BI, ii, 925. 

Noldeke, Xeue Beitrage, 36. 

** Mingana, Syriac Influence, 86. 
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though ill the Christ, Palest, dialect moans portion, 

i.e. 

It is noteworthy that the Lexicons, which define it as iai-l 


^J.A c_**vauSlj,“ seem to interpret it from the Qur’an, 

and the only verse they quote in illustration is from Ilassan h. Thabit, 
which is certainly under Qur’anic influence. Ilorovitz, JPN, 198 if,, 
thinks that the origin is Jewdsh, but Phon. p'pn is also to divide, 
apportion (Harris, Glossary, 102), so that the word may have been 
used in the S 3 rro-Palestinian area among other groups. 


[Khamr). 

ii, 216 ; v, 92, 93 ; xii, 36, 41 ; xlvii, 16. 

Wine. 

The word is very commonly used in tlie old poetry, but as Guidi ' 
saw,® it is not a native word, but one imported along with the article. 

The Ar. means to cover, to conceal, and from this was formed 

a muffler, the pin, of which, occurs in Sura xxiv, 31. 

In the sense of to give wine to, it is denominative.^ 

Its origin was doubtless the Aram. = Syr. 

which is of very common use. The Heb. is poetical {BDB, 330) 
and probably of Aram, origin.® It is also suggestive that many of the 

other forms from are clearly of Aram, origin, e.g. leaven, 

gives j»^ ferment, leaven, and Arm. yeast ® ; I’iL a 

wineseller is is etc. 

The probabilities are all in favour of the word having come into 
Arabic from a Christian source, for the wine trade vras largely in the 
hands of Christians {vide supra, p. 21), and Jacob even suggests that 

^ Seh-ultlies.s, Lex, 65, and cf. Palestinian Lectionary of the Gospels, p, 120. 

2 LA, xi, 380. 

^ Pella Sede, 697, and note Bell, Origin, 145. 

** Fraenkel, Fremdw, 161. 

* We now have the word, however, in tl^o Ras Shainra texts. 

® Lagarde, Arm. Stud, § 991 ; Hubschmann, ZPMG, xlvi, 238, and Aryn. Gramm, 
i, 305. 
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Christianity spread among the Arabs in some parts along the routes 
of the wine traded Most of the Arabic teuns used in the wine trade 

seem to be of Syriac origin, and itself is doubtless an early 

borrowing from the Syr. 

j\ {Khinzlr). r 

ii, 168 ; v, 4, 65 ; vi, 146 ; xvi, 116. 

Pig, swine. 

It occurs only in late passages and always in the list of prohibited 
foods, save in v, 65, where it refers to certain infidels whom God 
changed into apes and swine. 

No explanation of the word from Arabic materia] is possible, ^ 
and Guidi, Della Sede, 587, was suspicious of the word. Praenlcel’s 
examination of the word, Fremdw, 110, has confirmed the suspicion 
and indicated that it is in all probability a loan-word from Aramaic.^ 
The dependence of the Qur’anic food-regulations on Biblical material 
has been frequently noticed^ and in Lev. xi, 7, we find T’TH among 
the forbidden meats. In Aram, the word is and in Syr. 

and only in S. Arabian do we find the form with e.g. Eth. 'V 1!1,C 
(also rhlHC or cf. Eth. Enoch, Lxxxix, 10) meaning wild 

boar (though it is rare in Eth., the usual word being and 

Sab. )Xh4 (Ryckmans, iVoms propres, i, 38). 

It is possible of course that the Arabic word was derived from 
Eth., but the alternative forms in Eth. make one suspect that the 
borrowing was the other way, so it is safest to assume that the borrow- 
ing was from Aram, with a glide sound j developed between the 

^and J ® (Fraenkel, 111), which also appears in the IT!]!! of the 
Has Bhamra texts. 

1 Beduinejilebent 99. Fraenkel, Fremdw, 181, notes the curious fact that in early 
Arabic the commonest word for merchant, viz, has the special significance of 
“ wino merchant ”, on which D. H. Muller remarks, WZKM, i, 27 ; “ sie zeigt daas 
(lie Civilization im Aiterthum wio houte erst mit dcr Einfiihrung berausehender 
Getrilnke hegonnen hat.” 

2 T'iWc the suggestions of the Lexicographers in Lane, Lex, 732. 

3 But .see Lagarde, t^beraicJii, 113, and the Akk, hnnmru {Zimmern, Ahhad. 
Fremdw, HO). 

Cf. Rudolph, Abhdngigke.it, 61, 02, 

^ That this inserted n was not infrequent in borrowed words is illustrated by 
Geyer, Ztvei Gedichte, i, 118 n. 
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{Khaima). 

Iv, 72. 

Tent ; pavilion. 

It is found only in the plu. in an early Meccan description 

ofParadise, where we are told that the HotJries are Cj I ) 

“ kept close in pavilions 

The word is obviously not Arabic, and Fraeiikel, Fremdw, 30, 
though admitting that he was not certain of its origin, suggested that 
it came to the Arabs from Abyssinia.^ Eth. means 

tentorium^ iabernaculuni {Dillmann, Lex, CIO), and translates both 
the Heb. and Gk. aKrjvrj. Vollers, however, in ZDMG, 1, 

631, is not willing to accept this theory of Abyssinian derivation,® and 
tliinks wo must look to Persia or N. Africa for its origin. The Pers. 


A*.*?-, and ^L:^, however, are direct borrowings from the 

Arabic ® and not formations from the root meaning curvature. 


We find the word not infrequently in the early poetry, and so it 
must have been an early borrowing, probably from the same source 
as the Eth. 


SjlS {Ddwud). 

ii, 252 ; iv, 161 ; v, 82 ; vi, 84 ; xvii, 57 ; xxi, 78, 79 ; xxvii, 
16, 16 ; xxxiv, 10, 12 ; xxxviii, 16-29. 

David. 

In the Qur’an he is mentioned both as King of Israel and also as 
a Prophet to whom was given the Zabur (Psalter). 

^ In S. Arabian we have which is said to mean domus modesta (Rossini, 

Glossarium, 15.'5). 

® “ 4 ^ .1 Zelt ist mir verdachtig, ohne dass ic*h mit Sicherheit die fremde TJrform 
angeben hann. Die Erklarung achwankt in den Einzelheitcn : nrsprunglich primi- 
tivste Bohausung scheint es allnia,nlich mit gleichbedeutend geworden zu 

sein. Dass es dnreh ath. Jiaimat als echt semitieeh erwiesen wird, kann ich Erankel 
nicht zugebon, denn viele Entlehnungen sind auf den »Suden besehrankt geblieben. 
Man muss an Persien Oder Nordostafrika denken.” 

3 Vullers, Lex. Pers, i, 776. 
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al-Jawaliql, Mii^armb, 67, recognized the name as foreign, and his 
statement is repeated in Raghib, Mufraddt, 173 ; LA, iv, 147, etc. 
It was even recognized as a Hebrew name as we learn from Baicl. who, 

speaking of Taint, says, ^ ^ Hebrew 

proper name like David.’' 

In two passages of the Qur’an (xxi, 80 ; xxxiv, 10) we arc told 
that he was an armourer, and as such he is frequently mentioned in the 
old poetry,^ so the name obviously came to the Arabs from a com- 
munity where these legends were circulating, though this may have 
been either Jewish or Christian. It was also used as a personal name 
among the Arabs in pre-Islamic days, for we hear of a Phylarch 
Da’ud al-Lathlq of the house of Daja'ima of the tribe of Salih, ^ there 
appears to have been a contemporary of Muhammad who fought at 

Badr, named j>J,^ and possibly the name occurs in a Thamudic 
inscription.^ 

The form of the name presents a little difficulty, for the Heb. is 
and the Christian forms follow this, e.g. Gk. AavH8, 
Syr. p*03 or r^o)?, Bth. There is a Syr. form ?oo1j used 

by Bar Hebr., Chron, 325, but PSm, 801, is probably right in thinking 
that this w^as influenced by the Arabic. Horovitz, KU, 110, discusses 
the change in form from Dawid to Da’ud,® and on the whole it seems 
safest to conclude that it came to Aral^ic from some Aramaic source, 
though whether Jewish or Christian it is impossible to say. 


(Darasa), 

hi, 73 ; vi, 105, 157 ; vii, 168 ; xxxiv, 43 ; Ixviii, 37, 

To study earnestly. 

Always used in the Qur’an of studying deeply into or searching 
the Scriptures, and the reference is always directly or indirectly to 
the Jews and Christians.® On this ground Geiger, 51, claimed that here 

^ examples in Fraetikel, Frmdw, 242 ; Horovitz, KU, 109 ; JPX, 160, 167. 
2 Yaqut, Mu'jam, iv, 70 ; and vide Noldeke, GliaasanisGhen Fiirsten, p. 8. 

® Vide Ibn Hi.sliam, 505 ; Ibn Sa‘d, iii, b, 74, and Wellhausen, Wciqidi, p. 88. 

* Ryckmans, Noms propres, i, 05. 

® Vida also Rhodokanakis in WZKM, xvii, 283. 

“ Taking v, 37, of Sura Ixviii to bo late, as seems evident from the use of ^llST 
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we have a technical word for the study of Scripture borrowed from the 
root so widely used in this connection by the Jews. 

Geiger’s suggestion has had wide acceptance among Western 
scholars/ and it is curious that some of the Muslim philologcrs felt the 
difficulty, for as-Siiyuti, Itq, 320, and in the MuhadJidliah, tells us that 
some considered it to be Heb., and in Mutaw, 56, he quotes others as 
holding it to be Syriac. Syr. does ihean to train, to instruct, and 
Eth. to interpret, comment upon, whence JP/Crt'V and 

commentary), but neither of these is so lilceiy an origin as the Jewish 
which, as Buxtorf, Lex, 297, shows, is the commonest word 
in the Rabbinic writings in Connection with the exposition of Scripture, 
and which must have been commonly used among the Jewish com- 
munities of Arabia.® 


{Dirliam), 

xii, 20. 

A dirham. 

Only the plu. form is found in the Qur’an, and only in 

the Josepli story. 

It was commonly recognized by the philologers as a borrowed word. 
al-Jawaliqi, Mu^arrah, 66, notes it,^ and ath-Tha* alibi, Fiqli, 317, 
includes it in his list of words common to Persian and Arabic, There was 
some doubt as to the vowelling of the word, however, the authorities 

varying between and or (cf. LA, xv, 89). 

The ultimate origin is the Gk. ^pa'^^fxr],^ which passed into Syr. 
as fLoojj. Some, however, would derive 8pa)(^/jLri from a Semitic 
source. Boissacq suggests this, and Levy, Fremdw, 118, connects it 

1 Fraenkol, Vooab, 23 ; Meischcr, Kleinere Schriften, ii, 122 ; Sprenger, Leben, ii, 
289 ; Hirschfeld, Beitrdge, 61 ; New Researches, 28, 

‘Eth and are themselves derived from the Heb. Naldeke, Neue 

Beitrdge, 38 ; Horovitz, JPN, 199. 

* Khodokanakis, WZK.M, xvii, 286, thinks that in hero we have a combina- 
tion of tffn and Cn. “ Zur Radix iat naehzutragen, dasa in ihr 12711 und 

DU (v. Levy) zusaramenfielen. Haher einerseits die Bedeutung studieren anderaeits 
arbeJten ahntitzen.” 

So al-Khafaji, 83 ; LA, xv, 89. 

® .Fraeiikel, Foca6, 13 ; Fremdw, 191. 
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with Hob. pDD"l*l (PJioH, D3DZI5*n) ^ beside which is 

the Ih*rsmn gold Daric, the Ok. BapeiKO?, and the Cuneiform tZa-n-iL’w-, 
which apfK'ars in Sjt, us Liddell and Scott, however, are 

drmlnless right in deriving it from 8pd(rcrofj.at and meaning originally 
“ as much as orn* can hold in the hand then a m(‘asiire of weight 
and lastly a f‘ 0 )n. Tins Bpa-^pi} passed into Iranian first as a measure of 
neiglH and tlien as a coin. In Phlv. we lind the ideograms dram 
aud^.a draxm meaning a silver coin,- or sometimes tuoneif in general,^ 


which is the origin of the Mod. Pers. 


and 


and the Arm. 


and may he assumed as the source of the Ar. 




also. ^ 


It was doubtless an early ])orrowing from the Mesopotamian area, 
for it (K'cnrs in the old ]>oetrv, e.g. ‘Antara xxi, 21 (Alilwardt, DivanSy 
,}>. 45). 


(3ljb^ {JJihnq). 

Ixxviii, "li. 

Full. 

It of*curs only in an early Mecican passage descriptive of the delights 
of Paradise, where, besides an enclosed garden and full-hosomcd 

V'irgins, tlie blessed are promised 

Tin* (Vummmtators are agreed that it memsfidl and there is con- 
siderable agre(*ment that it is to he derived from to press. 


i Ifarirlburfi, 'jr>7 ; Harris, Glofimry, f!6 ; cf. also Aram. DlSm in 

ri>i)k, Jl. 

JV*07. 105 and iK); Nyberg, Ukmur, 5S; Sdyasl, Glossary, 160; Frahanir, 
Hang thinks this of Babylonian origin, bat Htihsohmnmi rightly derives 

it from a furni *dr(ihm from and then compares Av. iaxmn, 

i t A»m. f/ranim, i, 145 ; Stud, 251. 

* e.tf. in the JUdistfin-i-Ginlk, ef. WVst, J^ahlari Texts, ii, 242. 

^ Hij)»whmann, Art/u Gramm, i, 145. 

^ \ niU rs Lex, i, 840 ; VolJens, ZDMG, li, 297, and Addai Hher, 62, though 
sntnv stateiuerit^ uf the latter need correction. 
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They are not very happy over the form, however, for ^ l_) is fem, 
and we should expect not Exactly the same form, how- 

ever, is found in a verse of Khidash b. Zuhair — 


IsUi U.fe a! li^rLd 


LTI 


“ There came to us ‘Amir desiring entertainment from us, so we 
filled for him a full cup.” 

so Sibawaih suggested that it should be taken not as an adj. to 


but as a verbal nmm.i 

There is ground, however, for thinking that the word is not Arabic 
at all.® Fraeukel, Fremdw, 282, would relate it to pHI, which we 
find ill Heb. to crowcli oppress, thrust ; Aram, pn'l ; Syr. 

to crowd, squeeze, which is the Ar. to drive aivay, expel. The 

change of fl to H he would explain as Mesopotamian. Thus Isf Ui:> l.«.S 


would mean “ a cup pressed out ”, referring to the wine pressed to 
fill the cup. 


JO {Din). 

Of very frequent occurrence. Of. i, 3 ; ii, 257, etc. 

Judgment, Eeligion, and in ix, 29, verbally “ to make profession 
of faith ”. 

In the Qur’an we find also a debt, that which one owes 

(cf. iv, 12, 13 ; ii, 282), and for one who receives payment of a 

debt (xxxvii, 51 ; Ivi, 85), besides the verb ^ [jJ to become debtors 

to one another ” (ii, 282). These, however, are later developments of 
the word within Arabic. 

The JMuslini authorities usually treat it as an Arabic word (cf. 

^ Vide LA, xi, 395, 396. 

® Horovitz, Paradies, 11, says : “ Aiieh dio Herkunft von 3 IA .5 . . . ist uiisicher.” 
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Raj^:hib, Nujmdnt, 175), and derive it from jlS “to do a thing as a 
habit ”, but tills verb seems to be denominative from fjJ> in the 
sense (►£ ohrdieticr, which, like and jLS (i.e. and 

M)> is a borrowing from the North, connected with Aide, ddvu, 
lleh. H; Syr, There w,us a suspicion among the plulologers, 
however, that it was a fonign word, for LA, xvii, 27, notes that some 
autlioriti(‘s admitted that it had no verbal root, and al-Khafaji, 90, and 
uth-Tha’iilihi, Fiqk, 317, include it in their li.sts of foreign words. 

Ah a matter of fact we liave here two separate words of different 
origin, 1 (i) lii the sense of relujion the word is a borrowing from Iranian. 
In Phlv. we find den m{‘aning relifnon,^ from which come 
dendk for religious law, huM-den, of the same religion,^ and 

dendn, used in the sense of “ the religious ”, i.e. true 
helievei's. Tins Phlv, ))(J is derived from Av. daend, 

relifjion * (though this itself is probably deprived from the Elaniitish 

den) A and besides being the origin of the Mod. Pers. was 

borrowed into Ann, as qfA/ meaning religion, faith (and also law ^ 
in the sense of a “religious system*', e.g. glLh irunmUtjmhij ^ 
>w the JTazdian ndigion or Law), (ii) In the sense of 
J wlgnwnt it is a borrowing from tin; Aramaic, Thus we find in common 
use the Uabhinic Kn, Syr. Ixaj, and liTand. all meaning 

judgment and, indeed, the judgmemt of the last day.® 

From the Aramaic the word jiassed into 8. Arabian and 

’*■ in ZD MU, xxxvii, ."iJW. Nee also Von Kremer, Streifaiige, p. vii, and 

Ahr«*ns. f'kwthrhe^, 1*8, 34. 

» PJ*Ul, liO; Glosf^ury. 160, anil the den of the Turfan Pahlavi ; .Sale- 

niann, Mnnkhdit^he Stmilen, i, 67. For the borrowing cf. N6ld(‘ko-.Schwally i *>0 • 
VolltTK, ZD MU, 1, (i41 ; Xoldekc, Maml Gram, 102. .r, . - , 

3 (T. the Av. Ohsmry, 35. 

* Hiitthi.hfmae, AlW, 602; Horn, (hnyylrki^, 1.33; ef, also the Pazend edM 
-- irrf'ligion. 

» Hut Hpe Ilartholomae, AlW, 665, ami Zimmern, AHad. Fremdw, 24, who derives 
it fr<iin Akk. de(i)tin. 

® Adilai Nhcr, 69, diBouwt^s ita meaning. Curiously enough it is given by the 
l.f*xi(‘nnM as a hnrrowing from Arabic, cf. Vullcrs, Lex, i, 956, but see Bartholomae 
AlW, mVK 

* Hnb-chmanti, Arm. Uramm, i, 139. 

* Atontgnrner}', Aramuir IwanUtiUm Texts from Fippur, Glossary, p. 285. 
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Etli. witla its verbal forms J?,PV and (and-Amliaric 

judge ; Tigrina judge) ; into Iranian, where we find the 

Phlv. ideogram dend = judgment^ decreed' and also into Arabic.^ 
As used in the Qur’an it closely corresponds to Jewish use ; in fact 

the constantly occurring I so exactly corresponds with the 

Rabbinic Krn av = ]nn nr that on the surface it seems obviously 
a borrowing from Jewish sources. The fact, however, that in Syriac, 
besides ]ia> meaning judgment, we have also a meaning 

religion, borrowed from the Iranian (Brockelmann, Lexicon Sgriacmn, 
1516), giving us the same double usage as in Arabic, makes the 
probabilities seem in favour of the borrowing having been from a 
Christian source.® In any case it was an early borrowing for it is found 
not uncommonly in the early poetry.^ 

jLli > (Dinar). 

iii, 68. 

A dinar. 

The name of a coin, the Lat. denarius, Gk. brjvapiov. The Muslim 
authorities knew that it was a loan-word and claim that it came from 
Persian, though they werenotunanimousaboutit. al-JawMiqI,Mw‘arm6, 
62, whose authority is accepted by as-Suyfiti,® gives it as Arabicized 

from the Pers. jLi but ath-Tha^ahbl, Figli, 317, places it among the 

words which have the same form in both Arabic and Persian. as-Suyuti, 
MuzUr, i, 139, places it among the words about which the philologers 
were indoubt, and Raghib, Mufraddt, 171 , while quoting the theory that 

it is of Pers. origin compounded from 7^* gives his 

own opinion that it is from jLj and an Arabic w'ord. Similarly the 

^ FraJiaiig, Glossary, p. 79. 

2 Hirsehfeld, Beitrdge, 44 ; Noldeke, 27eue Beiirdge, 30 ; Fraenkel, Foca6, 22. 

® Mingana, Syriao hifluence, 85; Horovitz, KV, 62. 

* See' references in Horovitz, op. cit. Cheikho, Nasrdniya, 171. 

. ® Itq, 320 ; Mutaw, 46, vide also al-Khafaji, 86- 

® Vide Viillers, Lex, i, 25 and 66. Dvorak, Fremdw, 66, points out that the late 
Greek explanations of the word take it to be from din-ar, i.e. Se^dyaAKov ; cf, fcsteph., 
Thesaurus, ii, 1094 : to StArdyaA/cov oUrtas c/caAaro Sijmpiov, or the oven more 
ridiculous to rd Seiva at pet v Trape^^ofievov. 
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Lexicons differ. Tlie Qdmus says plainly that it is a foreign word lilce 

and which the Arabs of old did not know and so borrowed 
from other peoples. TA, iii, 211, says that the authorities were 

uncertain— I (3 and Jawhari tries to explain it as an 

Arabic word. « 

The form jLo seems an invention to explain the plu, 
though it may be intended to represent the Phlv. denar ^ used 

for a gold coin in circulation in the Sasanian erapire/ and which is 

the origin of the Pers. jb The Phlv. however, is not 

original, and the oft suggested connection with the Sltt. 
a gold coin or gold ornament, is hardly to the point, for this is itself 
derived from the Gk. SrjuapLOp,^ and the Phlv. word was doubtless 
also borrowed directly from the Greek. 

brjvapLov from the Lat. denarius was in common use in IST.T. times, 
and occurs in the non-literary papyri.^ The Greeks brought the word 
along with the coin to the Orient in their commercial dealings, and the 
word was borrowed not only into Middle Persian, but is found also in 
Arm. ii-h^JiupA in Aram, which occurs both in the Kabbinic 

writings {Levy, Worterbuch, i, 399, 400} and in the Palmyrene 
inscriptions (Dc Yogii^, Inscr, vi, 3 = NSI, No. 115, p. 273),5 and in 
Syr- 1;^?- The denarius aureus, i.e. the SrjpapLOif ^pvaovp, became 
known in the Orient as simply SppdpLOP, and it was with the 
meaning of a gold coin that the word came into use in Arabic.® 

Now as it was coins of Greek and not of Persian origin that first 
came into customary use in Arabia, we can dismiss the suggested 
Persian origin. Had the word come directly from Greek, however, 

^ PPGl, 130; Karnamak, ii, 1.3 ; ^dyast. Glossary, 160. 

* Monier Williams, Sanskrit Diclioiiary, 481. 

® Kenyon, Greek Papyri in the British Museum, ii, 306 : “ Tho term denarius 
replaces that oidrachna which wa.s regularly in use before the time of Diocletian ; the 
Neronian denarius reintroduced by Diocletian being reckoned as equivalent to the 
drachma and as r.tViTa of a talent.” 

^ Hubschmanii, Arm. Gramm, i, 346. Brockelmann in ZDMG, xlvii, 11. 

® Tho actual forjii is with the Aram. plu. ending. 

« Zambaur in El, i, 975, thinks that the shortened form of the name became 
current in Syria after the reform of the currency by Constantino I (a.. 1 ). 309-319). . 
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we should expect the form and the actual form 

suggests an Aram, origin, as Eraenkel had noted. ^ It was from the 
Syr. that the Eth. ^/tC was derived, ^ and we may assume 

that the Arabic word was also taken from this source.^ It was an 
early borrowing, as it occurs in the old poetry. 



[Dliahkd), 


V, 4, 


To make ceremonially clean. 


Only once does this word occur, and then in a very late Madinan 
passage giving instruction about clean and unclean meats. Muslims 
are here forbidden to eat that which dieth of itself, blood, flesh of 
swine, that which has been offered to strange gods, anything strangled 
or gored or killed by an accident or by a beast of prey — save what 


you have made ceremonially clean” — ^ 

erence being, the Commentators tell us, to the giving of the death 
stroke in the orthodox fashion to such maimed or injured beasts.^ 

This whole passage is obviously under Jewish influence (of Lev. 
xi, 7 ; xvii, 10, 15, etc.), and Schulthess, ZA, xxvi, 151,® has suggested 


that the verb 



here is a borrowing from the Jewish community. 


In Bibl. Heb. HlDT (Pi) means "to make or keep clean or pure 
but the Aram. ‘’21, mean "to bo ritually clean and the 

Pa. ^21 is "to make ritually clean ”, giving us precisely the form 


we need to explain the Arabic. The Syr. has the same meaning, 
but as the distinctions of clean and unclean meats meant little to the 
Christians, the probabilities are in favour of a Jewish origin. 


^ Vocabf 13; Freindio, 191. 

2 Noldeke, Keue Beitrdge, 41 ; but see p. 33, where he suggests a possible direct 
borrowing from the Greek. 

2 Mingana, Syriac Influence, 89. 

^ Wellhausen, ReaU, 114, n. 4. 

5 “ Wahr.scheinlich ist aber cliese.s letzere irgendwie judischen Ursprungs.” 
® Note also Phon. Harris, Glossary, 99. 
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Lj^I j {RaHna), 
ii, 98 ; iv, 48. 

The reference is the same in both passages — say not rdHiia but 
say unzurm” The Commentators tell us that the Jews in Arabia 

used to pronounce the word meaning “ look at us ”, in such 

a way as to relate it with the root evil, so Muhammad urged his 

followers to use a different ^vord behold us, which did not 

lend itself to this disconcerting play on words.^ 

Hirsohfeld, Beiirdge, 64, thinlts the reference is to or 

mi occurring in connection mth some Jewish prayer, but it is 
much more likely that the statement of the Commentators is correct 
and that as G-eiger, 17, 18, noted,^ it is a play on and HK'n, and 
Reflects the Prophet’s annoyance at the mockery of the Jews. 

'w ^ 

^ J (Robb). 

Occurs very frequently, e.g. i, 1. 

Lord, master. 

The root 331 is common Semitic, probably meaning to be thick, 

^ y' . ^ ... 

as illustrated by At. to increase, thick juice, the Eabbinic 
331 grease, beside the Eth. <1(10 to exjpard, extend. The sense of 
great, however, which is so common in Heb. and Aram., and from which 
the meaning Lord has developed, does not occur in Ar. or in Eth, save 
as a borrowing.^ This sense seems to have developed in the N. Semitic 

area, and Margoliouth, ERE, vi, 248, notes that v-jj meaning Lord 

or Master must have been borrowed from the Jews or Christians. 

The borrowing was probably from Aram, for it was from an Aram, 
source that the word passed into Middle Persian, as witness the 
Phlv. ideogram rabd meaning great, venerable, splefdid {PPGl, 

^ a«-Snyuti, Itq, 320, quoting Abu Na'im’s Dala'il an-Nubuwwa. Cf. Muiaw, 59. 
“ Tide also Palmer, Qoran, i, i4 ; and Dvorak, Fremdw, 31 ; Horovitz, JFN, 204. 

® It occurs, however, in Sab, f]), though this, like Eth. and <10^, may- 
be from the Aram. Torrey, Foioidaiion, 52, claims that yj is purely Arabic. 
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190 ; Frahang, Glossary, 106), wliich occurs as early as the Sasauian 
inscriptions, where l| is synonymous with the Pazend 

vazurg?- We find 3") very frequently in the Ai'amaic inscriptions, 
e.g. m ‘‘chief of the market”, 31 “ chief of the 

army ”, “ camp master ”, etc.,^ though its use in 

connection with deities is rarer, ^ name;^ lilce meaning “ El 

is great ” rather than “ El is Lord The special development of its 
use with God was in the Syriac of the Christian communities, and as 
Sprengcr, Leben, i, 299, suggests, it was doubtless under Syr. influence 
that Muhammad uses it as he does in the Qur’an.^ It was commonly 
used, however, both of human chieftains and of the deity in pre- 
Islamic days, as is evident from the old poetry, and from its use in 
the inscriptions (Eyckmans, Noms propres, i, 196; Rossini, Glossanum, 
235). 

.1 

j {Eahhdm). 

hi, 73 ; v, 48, 68. 

Rabbi. 

The passages are all late, and the reference is to Jewish teachers, 
as was recognized by the Commentators. Most of the Muslim 

authorities take it as an Arabic word, a derivative from (of. TA^ 

i, 260 ; Raghib, Mufraddt, 183 ; and Zam. on hi, 73). Some, however, 
knew that it was a foreign word, though they were doubtful whether 
its origin was Hebrew or Syriac.® 

As it refers to Jewish teachers we naturally look for a Jewdsh 
origin, and Geiger, 51, would derive it from the Rabhinic a 

later form of used as a title of honour for distinguished teachers,® 

West, Glossary, 133 ; Herzfeld, PaikuU, Glossary, 240. 

2 See Cook, Glossary, under the various titles. So Phon. □."I, Cf. Harris, Glossary, 
145. 

® Though in the S. Arabian inscriptions we find HhH), mihxn). etc. 
(see Ryckmans, Noms proprss, i, 248), and there is a similar use in the Ras Shamra 
tablets. 

^ Hirschfeld, Neiv Researches, 30, however, argues that the dominant influence 
was Jewish. See also Horovitz, JPR, 199, 200. 

5 Vide al- Jawaliqi, Mu^rrab, 72 j as-Suyuti, Itq, 320 j Muzhir, i, 130 ; al-Khafaji, 94. 

® Hirschfeld, Peitrage, 51 n., says : “ Muhammad ermahnt die Rabbinen 
(rabbani) sieh nicht zu Hcrren ihrer Glaubensgenossen zu maohen, sondern ihre 
Wiirde lediglich auf das Studium der Schrift zu beschranken, vgl. ix, 31.” Vide 
also von Kremer, Jdeen, 226 n. 
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SO tliat tliere grew up tlie saying- greater than 
Rabbi is Rabban’'. The difficulty in accepting J as a direct 

derivative from however, is the final (^, which as Horovitz, 

KU, 63, admits, seems to point to a Christian origin. In Jno, xx, 16 ; 
Mk, X, 51, we find the form pa/SjSovpel (6 Xeyerat AtSdcrKaXe) 
or paPlScopfl, which scorns to be formed from the Targumic 
and it was this form that came to be commonly used in the Christian 
communities of the East, viz. Syr. ^jlJQOs ; Eth. ; Avm. 

fi.wfiiinLblt.'^ The Syr. was very widely used, and as Pautz, 

Offenbarung, 78, n. 4, notes, was commonly used for a doctor of 
learning, and the dim. uJQQj was not uncommonly used as a title 
of reverence for priests and monies, so that we may conclude that the 
Qur'anic w'ord, as to its form, is probably of Syriac origin.^ 



To be profitable. 

A trading term which Barth, Etymol, Stud, 29 (but cf. Torrey, 
Commercial Theological Terms, p. 44), has equated with the Jewish 
It seems more likely, liowever, to have come from the 
Eth. lacrari, liicrifacere,^ wliich is very commonly used and 

has many derivatives, e.g. a business man ; Cfl/li gain ; 

CrtvTfi p'ofii hearing, etc., which are among the commonest trading 
terms. It is thus probably a trade terra that came to the Arabs from 
Abyssinia, or may be from S. Arabia (cf. Ryckmans, Noms 
i, 196 ; Rossini, Glossarium, 236). 

j j {liibhiyun), 

iii, 140. 

Myriads. 

^ Dalman, Je$Vy 267, and see his Grammatik des jiuL 'paliist. Aramdisch, 

p. 176. 

® Hubschinaim, Arm. Gramm, i, 370; ZDMG, xivi, 251. 

3 IMingana, Hyriac, Influence, 85, agrees, but see Horovitz, JPK, 200. 

* Fraenkel in Beit. Ass, iii, 74, says that Xoldeke suggested this derivation, but 
I cannot locate the reference. 


/ 
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The passage is a late Madinan. one encouraging the Prophet in his 
difficulties. 

as-Suyuti, Itq, 321, says that certain early authorities considered 
it a Syriac word, and this is probably correct. Syr. ^013 i, the plu. 
of QfDj meaning myriads, translates both fxvpioi and fxvpiab^^ of 
the LXX.i 

Ixxiv, 5. 

Wrath. 

The Sura is an early one, and in this passage the Prophet is urged 
to magnify his Lord, purify his garments, and flee from the wrath 

to come — 

It is usual to translate the word as abomination or idolatry and make 

it but another form of which occurs in ii, 56 ; vii, 131, etc. 

(cf. LA, vii, 219 ; Ragliib, Mufmddt, 186, and the Commentaries). 
There was some feeling of difficulty about the word, however, for 

Zam. thought the reading was wrong and wanted to read 

instead of J>‘j 5 and as-Suyuti, Itq, 311, would explain it as the form 

of in the dialect of Hudhail. 

It seems probable, however, as Boll, Origin, 88, and Ahrens, 
Miihammed, 22, have suggested, that the word is the Syr. iKjoi 
wrath, used of the “wrath to come"’, e.g. in Matt, iii, 7.^ (Fischer, 
Glossar, 43, says Aram. 

iii, 31 ; xv, 17, 34 ; xvi, 100 ; xxxviii, 78 ; Ixxxi, 25. 

Stoned, pelted, driven away by stones, execrated. 

We find it used only of Satan and his minions, and it is said to 

1 Cf, also the Mandaean ]Nm"l ; Ndldeke, Mand. Gramm, 190. 

® Vide also 1 Thess. i, 10, and Lagarde, Analecta Syriacu, p. 8, 1. 19. 
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derive from the tradition that the demons seek to listen to the counsels 
of Heaven and are pelted away by the angels ^ (cf. Sura Ixvii, 5). 
The Muslim authorities naturally take it as a pure Arabic word, 

a form from which is used several times in the Qur’an. 

As a technical term associated with Satan, however, it would seem to 
be the Bth. Cl’9'^, and me5,n cw'sed or execrated rather than stoned. 

means to curse or execrate and is used of the serpent in Gren. 
iii, 14, and of those wlio are delivered over to the lire prepared for 
the devil and his angels in Matt, xxv, 41. liiickert, in his notes to his 
translation of the Qur’an (ed. A. Muller, p. 440),^ had noted this con- 
nection with the Eth. and Noldcke, Neue Beitrdge, 25, 47, thinks 
that Muhammad himself in introducing the Eth. word == 

jlWA introduced also the epithet but not knowing the 


' technical meaning of the word treated it as though from 
to stone.^ (Cf. Ahrens, Chrisllickes, 39.) 




D31, 


{Ar-Rahmn). 

Occurs some fifty-six times outside its place in the superscription 
of the Suras. 

The Merciful. 


It occurs alw’ays as a title of God, almost as a personal name 
for God."^ 

Certain early authorities recognized the word as a borrowing 
from Hebrew. Mubarrad and Tha'lab held this view, says as-Suyuti, 
liq^ 321 ; Mutau\ 68, and it is quoted from az-Zajjaj in LA, xv, 122. 

The root DHI is common Semitic, and several Arabic forms are used 


in the Qiir an, e.g. ; 


^0 > 


p- 


j ; 


^ There is, however, reason to believe that the epithet belongs to a much older 
stratum of Semitio belief in regard to demons, ef. Wellhausen, Jtestc, 111. 

® Hee also Muller’s statement in ThLZ for 1891, p. 348. 

3 Wellhausen, Besle, 232 j Pautz, OJfenharung, 49 j Margoliouth, Chrestomathia 
Ijaidawiana, 160, Praotorius, ZDMO, Ixi, 620 ff., argues against this derivation, 
but unconvincingly. See also Van Vloten in the Feestbundel aan de 6oej&, pp. 36, 42, 
who thinks that it was used in pre-Islamic Arabia in connection with pelting snakes. 

* Sprenger, Leben, ii, 198. 
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but tbe form of j is itself against its being genuine Arabic. 

Fraenkelj Vocah, 23, pointed out that KUDm occurs in the Talmud 
as a name of God (e.g. K3?3n") ” saitb tlie all-merciful ”), 

and as Hirschfeld, Beitrdge, 38, notes, it is also so used in the Targiims 
and in the Palmyrene inscriptions (cf NSI, p. 300 ; BBS, ii, 477). 
In the Christian-Palestinian dialect we find which is the 

equivalent of the Targumic ]?3rnQ anS in Lk. vi, 36, translates 
OLKTLpfxooVi^ and in the S. Arabian inscriptions occurs 

several times ^ as a divine name.^ 

There can be little doubt that it was from S. Arabia that the 
word came into use in Arabic,^ but as Noldeke-Schwally, i, 113, points 
out, it is hardly likely to have originated there and we must look else- 
where for the origin.® Sprenger, Lehen, ii, 198-210, in his discussion 
of the word, favours a Christian origin,® while Hirschfeld, Beitrdge, 
39, insists that it is of Jewish origin, and Hudolph, Ahhdngigheit, 28, 
professes to be unable to decide between tliein.^ The fact that the 
word occurs in the old poetry ® and is known to have been in use in 
connection with the work of Muhammad’s rival Prophets, Musailama 
of Yamama ® and al-Aswad of Yemenj^® would seem to point to a 
Christian rather than a Jewish origin, thougli the matter is uncertain. 


J {Bcihig). 

Ixxxiii, 25. ' 
Strong wine. 


1 Schwally, Idioticon, 88; Schulthess, Lex, 193, and see Wellhausen, ZD3IG, 
Ixvii, 630. 

2 Miiller, ZD3IG, xxx, 672 ; Osiander, ZX>3IG, x, 61 ; CIS, iv, No. 6 ; and 
particularly Fell in ZD3IO, liv, 252, who gives a list of texts where it occurs. 

2 Halevy, JA, viiie ser, xx, 326, however, takes it as an adjective and not as a 
divine name. (Note also Ahrens, Ghristliches, 35 ; Ryckmans, Aom.t propres, i, 31.) 
« Grimme, ZA, xxvi, 161 ; Bell, Origin, 52 ; Lidzbarsld in SBA W, Berlin, 1916, 


^ ® Hal6vy, ItEJ, xxiii, in discussing the inscription, thinks that it is of purely 
pagan origin. See also Margoiiouth, Schweioh Lectures, 67 ff. 

0 So Pautz, Offenharung, 171 n., and vide Fell, ZD31G, liv, 262. Mingana, Syriax 

Influence, 89. , ,, 

7 So Massignon, Lexique, 62. Sacco, Gredenze, 18, apparently agrees with the 
Jewish theory. See also Horovitz, JPN, 201-3. 

8 Div. Hudh. (ed. Wellhausen), clxv, 6 ; 3Iufa44aliydt (ed, Thorbecke), 34, 1. 60 ; 


al-A'sha, JDivdn, Ixvi, 8. 

B at-Tabari, Annales, i, 1933-7. Ibn Hisham, 200- 
IB Beladhorl, 105, 1. 6. 
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The passage is early Meccan describing the delights of Paradise. 
The word is an nmisual one and the Lexicons do not know quite 
what to make of it. They admit that it has no root in Arabic, and 
though they are agreed that it refers to some kind of wane, they are 
uncertain as to the exact meaning or even the exact spelling, i.e. 

whether it should be or (cf. LA, xi, 404).^ 

Ibn Sida was doubtless not far from the mark when he said that 

it meant That old, well matured wane was a favourite among 

the ancient Arabs, Praenkel, Frcmdto, 171, has illustrated by many 

examples from the old poetry, and I suspect that is the Syr. 

= Aram. p'’nj] far, remote,^ which was borrowed as an ideo- 
gram into Phlv. as old, antique {PPGl, 192). 


3jj {Rizq). 

Of very frequent occurrence, cf. ii, 57 ; xx, 131. 

Bounty. 

It means anything granted to another from w'hich he finds benefit, 
and in the Qur’an refers particularly to the bounty of God, being 
used frequently as almost a technical religious term. 

Besides the noun \Jjj we find in the Qur’an the verb 3 J J 

(ii, 54, etc.), the part. 33 provides (v, 114, etc.), and 

3 1 the Provider, one of the names of God. The verb, of course, 

is denominative and the other forms have developed from it. 

It has long been recognized by Western scholarship that the word 
is a borrowing from Iranian through Aramaic. Phlv. 
rdHh means daily bread ^ (cf. Paz. rdzi) from roc, day, the Mod. 

1 It occurs in the old poet^ 3 ^ Cf. Labid (ed. ChaliJi, p. 33) ; and D. H, Muller, 
WZKMf i, 27, notes its occurrence in the South Arabian inscriptions. 

® But note the S. Arabian remotus, and Eth. (Bossini, Glossarium, 240). 

“ Vide Shilwid, Glossarj”, p. 266. 
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Pers. jjj, which is connected with Av. mocah, Uf}U-^ 

0. Pers. rauda, day ^ ; Skt. shining, radiant. The Phlv. 

was borrowed into Arm. as n-nZT/j^ daily ‘provision, and then bread, ^ 
and Syr. *^Culoj daily ration,^ which translates rpocfyal in 1 Macc. 

1, 35, and also stipendium {ZDMG, xl, 452). In Mod. Pers. by regular 

change of ^ to we get daily need, e.g. j " eating 

the daily bread 

It was from the Syr. that the word came into Arabic,® and thence 

was borrowed back into Pers. in Islamic times as (3j j.° It was an 
early borrowing and occurs frequently in the old poetry. 

(Uaqq). 

Hi, 3. 

A volume, or scroll of parchment. 

The Lexicons take the word from be thin {LA, xi, 414), 

which is plausible enough, but there can be little doubt that it is 
a foreign word borrowed from the Eth.,’ where means parchment 
{charta pergamena, memhrana, Lillmann, Lex, 284), which tran.9lates 
fjiefjijBpdvat in 2 Tim. iv, 13. It was an early borrowing and occurs 
many times in the old poetry. 


r- 


.9 I {Ar-Eaqim). 
xviii, 8. 


Ar-llaqim is mentioned at the commencement of Muhammad’s 
version of the story of the Seven Sleepers. The Commentators present 


1 Bartholomae, A1 If, 1489. 

2 Spiegel, Die alipers, Keilinschrifteii, 238. 

3 Hiibschmann, Arm. Gramm, i, 234. 

< Nbldeke, ZDMG, xxx, 768 ; Lagarde, GA, 81. 

So Lagarde, op. cit, ; Kuckert, ZDMG, x, 279 j Fraenkel, Vocab, 25 ; Pautz, 
Offenbarung, 164, n. 4 j Siddiqi, Studien, 56. 

® Lagarde, op. cit. ; Vullers, Lex, ii, 28. 

’ Fraenkel, Fremdw, 246. is from to be thin ; ef. pp“l and X)5, so 

that corresponds to 
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the widest divergences as to its meaning. Some take it as a place- 
name, whether of a village, a valley, or a mountain. Some think it 


was a document, a 




■a Qj). 


Others consider it the name 


of the dog who accompanied the Sleepers : others said it meant an 
inkhorn, and some, as Ibn Ouraid, admitted that they did not know 
what it meant. ^ 


Their general opinion is that it is an Arabic word, a form 

from but some, sayvS as-Siiyuti, Itq, 321, said that it was Greek, 

meaning either writing or inkhorn in that tongue. 

The probabilities are that it is a place-name, and represents 
otherwise known as a place 

in the desert country of S. Palestine,’ very much in the same 

district as the Muslim geographers place 


{Rumman), 
vi, 99, 142 ; Iv, 08. 

Pomegranate. 

The generally accepted opinion among the Muslim authorities is 

that it is a form from ^ j (cf. Kaghib, Mufraddt, 203), but some 

had considerable doubts about it as we see from LA, xv, 148 ; and 
Jawharl, sub voc. 

Giiidi, Della Bede, 582, noted it as a loan-word in Arabic, and 
Praenkel, Frenidw, 142, suggested that it was derived from the Syr. 

jiiiDoi, the Arabic form being built on the analogy of ^LAr. As the 
1 Cf. the Targumic 

^ Ibn Athir, Ohron, xi, 259 ; Yaqut, Mu‘jam, ii, 804. 

® Torrey in Ajeh Nameh, 467 fF., takes D’'(7'1 to be a misreading of D*’pT and 
to refer to the Emperor Decius who is so prominent in the Oriental legends of the 
Seven Sleepers. Such a misreadmg looks easy enough in the Hob. characters, but 
is not so obvious in Syr. and and as Horovitz, KU, 95, points out, 

it does not explain the article of the Arabic word. Horovitz also notes that names 
are carefully avoided in the Qur’anio story save the place-name which is 

at least a point in favour of Raqim being also a place-name. (Torrey’s remarks on 
Horovitz’s objection will be found in FouMatmi, 4G, 47.) 
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Eth. and tlie Plilv. ideogram roramnd or roniand,^ 

are of Aram, origin we may assume the same for Ar. X-j, 

but tlie ultimate origin of tlio word is still uncertain.® It occurs in 
Heb. as ill Aram. and as well as Mandaean 

bufc appears to be non-Semitic.^ Horovitz, Paradirs, 9, 
thinks that if it is true that the poniegfanate is a native of Socotra 
we may have to look in that direction for the origin of the word. It is, 
of course, possible that it is a pre-Semitic word taken over by the 
Semites. (See Laufer, Sino-Imnica, 285.) 

(Rauda). 

XXX, 14 ; xlii, 21. 

A rich, well watered meadow ; thence a luxurious garden. (LA ^ 
ix, 23.) 

Both passages are late Meccan and refer to the blissful abode of 
the redeemed. 

There can be little doubt that the word was borrowed as a noun 
into Arabic, and from it were then formed “to resort to a 

garden”, “ to render a land verdant”, jjl “to abound 

in gardens ”, etc. As some of these forms occur in the early literature 
the borrowing must have been an early one. 

Vollers, ZDMG, Ij C41, 042, noted that the word is originally 
Iranian, and he suggested that it was from the Iranian V meaning 
to (jrowJ^ The Av. raod means to Jlow,^ from which comes 


1 PPOl, 108 ; Fmliang, Glossar, p. 105 ; and Noldoke, iVewe Beitrage, 42. 

® Low, Ara7ndi8che Pjlanzemiamm, 310, says : “ Etymologic dunkel,” and see 
Zinitnern, Ahkad. Fremdw, 54. 

3 Noldeke, Mand. Qraimn, 123 ; Lidztarski, MmddiscJie, Lilurgkn, p, 218. 

' Hommel, Aufsdtze, 97 If. ; BDB, 941, “a foreign word of doubtful origin." 

3 “ ist ohno Etymologie : zur Bedeutung ist hier nur daraii zix erinuerri, 

(la.sa es in tier Nomadensprache jeden grunen Eleek in Oder Uuigcbung bezeiehnet. 
Mit dein alten Spraeligebraueh deekt sick nooh jotzt naeh meiner Erfahrung genaii 
tlie Sjiracbe z.B. der Winaibeduinen, . . . leh glaube nitlifc fchl zu gehtm, wenn ieh, 
<^jj, aiis p, V" rwd ‘ waehsen erklare." 

® Bartholomae. AlW, 1495 ; ReielitOt, ElemetUarhuch, 493. 
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raodah. a nvei%^ and 
Skt. rishig, height), also meaning stature? 


raohah a river, ^ 


raoSa, growth (cf. 
From the same root 


comes Plilv. a lahe. or riverbed,^ and the Pers. commonly 


used for river, e.g. ^jj the Euphrates. The Phlv. word is 

important, for the Lexicoins tell us (cf. Tha'lab in LA, ix, 23) that 


water was an indispensable mark of a Thus the conclusion 

would seem to be that tlie Arabs learned the Phlv. in the 

Mesopotamian area and used it for any well watered or irrigated land. 


A i t I 

{Ar-Rum). 

XXX, 1. 


The Byzantine Empire. 

It is the common name for the Byzantine C4reeks, though also used 
in a wider sense for all the peoples connected or thought to be con- 
nected with the Eastern Roman Empirt^ (cf. 2' A, viii, 320). 

A considerable number of tlui early authorities took it as an 


Arabic word derived from to desire eagerly, the people being so 

called because of their eagerness to capture Constantinople (Yaqut, 
Mu‘jam, ii, 862). Some even gave them a Semitic genealogy — LA, xv, 
150, and Yaqut ii, 861. Others, however, recognized the word as 
foreign, as e.g. al-Jawallql, Mu^arrab, 73, who is the authority followed 
by aS'SiiyutT, lig, 321.® 

Tlie ultimate origin, of course, is Lat. Roma, which in Gk. is Pm/r?;, 
which came into common use when p Nea 'Pm/rp as distinguished 
from p TTpeorjSvTepa PcopLrj became the name of Constantinople 


^ Horn, (trundri.sfi, 139 ; Burtlinlorane, AlW, 149.o. Cf. tlu* O.Pors. muOi — river 
which i.H Heated to Ck. peat?, /jvto?, 

2 PPai, 19S. ^ 

b nrud, rivcM'bed, from the root raod (Reichelt, Avestan 

Reader, 206). and Pazend r6d, Phlv. a rU'er {Rhikand, Glfxs.sary, 20.5). 

^ Adtlai Slier, 7.5, wiiiiIh to derive from T’cn^, which seems to be wide 
of the mark. 

** So 2fntaw, 47, which classes it amon^ the borrowings from Persian. 


3 PPai, 198, cf. Av. 
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after it had become the capital of the Empire. Naturally the name 
travelled eastward, so that we find Syr. ]Sooj ; beside Ildooi j ; 

».a.kDO(TiJ ; Arm. ^n-niT or ^fLnil_ir 1 j Eth. ; Phlv. 

Arum 2 ; Skt. and the hrvm of the Turfan texts.® 

The word may have come directly from the Grreek into Arabic 
through contacts with the Byzantine Epipire such as we see among 
the Ghassanids, or it may be as Mingana, Syriac Influence^ 98, thinks, 
that it came through the Syriac.^ It is at any rate significant that 
occurs not infrequently in the Safaite inscriptions, cf. Littmanii, 
Semitic Inscriptions ^ 112 fP. ; Ryckmans, Noms propres, i, 315, 3G9, 
and also in the old poetry, cf. the Mu^allaqa of arafa, 1. 23 (Horovitz, 
KU, 113), and is found in the Nemara inscription (RES, i, No. 483). 


.>lj (Zad), 

ii, 193. 

Provision for a journey. 

In the same verse occurs the denominative verb to provide 

oneself for a journey. 

This may be genuine Arabic as the Muslim savants without 
exception claim. On the other hand, Zimmern, Akkad. Fremdw, 39, 
suggests that it may have had a Mesopotamian origin. There is an 
old Babylonian ziditu, beside Akk. siditu, meaning the money and 
other provisions necessary for a journey, and from this in all pro- 
bability came the Heb. in the sense of provisions for a journey 

or a march, as in Gen. xlii, 25, etc. (see BDB, 845) ; and Aram. KHl? ; 
Syr. IjOl ; Palm. *11? with the same meaning. 

Prom some Aramaic form the word would then have passed into 
Arabic, probably at a quite early period, and then the verbal forms 
were built up on it in the ordinary way. 


* Htibachmaiin, Arm. Gramm, i, 362. 

- DinkarU, § 134, in the Bombay edition, p, 167, 1. 8, of the Pa-hlavi text. See 
also Jnsti’a Glo.ssary to the Bundahesh, p, 62 ; Bhikand, Glo.ssary, 231 ; HerzfeJii, 
Paikuli, Glossary, 194. 

3 Henning, Manichaica, ii, 70. 

^ Vide also Bprenger, Lebert, iii, 332, n, 
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j {Zabdma). 
x(‘vi, 18. 

Tbo fruardiana of Hell. 

They are said to be strong and mighty angels, and the name is 

usually derived from J Jio fusli, thrust (Bagh. on the passage). 

We see from Zam., however, that the pliilologcrs have some difficulty 
in explaining the form. 

Vollers, ZDMG, li, 324, suggested a connection with Akk. zibdnitu 
meaning balances^ and Addai Slier, 77, wants to derive it from Pers. 

bhz(\ tongue of fire, from Phlv. zUbdn, a tongue.^ It 

seems, however, as Andrae, Urspriiug, 151, points out, to he connected 
with the Syr. the ductorcs who, as Bphraem Syriis tells 

"us,^ lead the departed souls to judgment. 

(Zahur), 

iv, 161 ; xvii, 57 ; xxi, 105. 

The Psalter. 

Always the Book of David, and xxi, 105, given as a quotation 
therefrom, is from Ps. xxxvii, 29. 

The early authorities were not certain as to whether the word 

was to be read ) or J, though they agree that it is from 

y j to transcribe (Tab. on iv, IGl; Kaghib, 210; as-Sijistam, 

166 ; Jawharl, i, 324). The phi. y j, as a matter of fact, is used in the 

Qur'an of Scriptures in general (e.g. xxvi, 190 ; liv, 43, etc.), and once 
of the Books of Fate (liv, 52), so that there is on the surface some 

colour to the claim that may be from yj to transcribe. 

It is obviou.s, however, that the word must somehow have arisen 
as a corruption of some Jewish or Christian word for the Psalter, 

1 West, aiomnt/, IfiO and .tO ; PPGl, 130. Cf. Horn, Grundnsa, U4. 

' iii, iJS?, iM4. (Jrinuno, Molianmnl, 1892, p. 19 n., thinks that 

nlcl name (»f a demon lit>.s hidiind tlu' wuj-d. 


some 
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its form being doubtless influenced by the genuine Arabic (Ahrens, 

GhrislUches, 29). Some have suggested that it is a corruption of HniST 
a Psalm or chantd used, e.g., in Ps. Ixxxi, 3 ; xoviii, 5, the and H 
being to some extent interchangeable in Arabic. Fraenkel, Fremd- 
worter, 248, however, thinks it more likely that it originated in a 
misunderstanding of which occurs also in Syr. 

and JBth. parth, Etymol. Stud, 20, suggested a 

connection between "ISO and but Scliwally, Idioticon, 129, 

rightly rejects this solution. 

AVhen we remember the early use of jr,.> beside and the fairly 

frequent use of jJiJ in the early poetry in the general sense of a 

writing,^ it seems simplest to think of some confusion made between 
derivatives from these roots and the "llOTO or l>ak>V!i>o in use 

among Jews and Christians, so that even in pre-Islamic days jJiJ 
came to be used by a popular derivation for the Psalter.® 

j (Zujdja). 
xxiv, 35. 

A glass vessel. 

There was some uncertainty as to the vowelHng of the word, 
whether or X>\S>^ J. The pliilologers attempt 

to derive it from though they do not suggest how it can be 

explained from this root,® Fraenkel, Frenidio, 64, showed that it 

’ Hirschfcid, Beitrage, 61, supports a Jewish origin. 

^ 8eo Horovitz, JPN, 205, 206, 

* Cf. Fraenkel, in Beitr. Ass, iii, 74-. 

Vide Imru’iil-Qais in Ahhvarflt, JJmtns, L59, 160, an-Namri in Aghfini, xii, 18, 
and other passages in Horovitz, KV, 60 if., Choikho, Kasrdniija, 184, md Al-Maohriq, 
xvi, 610. 

^ Cf. al-‘Uqaili in LA, viii, 55, and the versos of the Jewish poet quoted by Hirsch- 
feld. Uargoliouth, ERE, x, 541, supports tlie solution suggested above, and vide 
VollcTs, ZDMG, li, 293. Torrey, Foundation, 34, takes it to be an example of the 
Juda’o-Arabic dialect sj)okon by the Jews of Arabia. 

® LA, iii, 112. 
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liiiH no verbal root in Arabic, and suggested that it is the Aram. 

8yr. IAjl^o^I meaning glass or crystal. The Syr. 
word is erirly and quite common, and it was probably when the Arabs 
came to use glass that they took over the word along with the article. 


i^ukhruf). 

vi, 112 ; X, 25 ; xvii, 95 ; xliii, 34. 

Anything highly embellished. 

As used in the Qur’an it means ornamentation, though Ibn Sida 
says that its primitive meaning w’as gold, and then any gilded decora- 
tion, and then decoration in general. There appears to be no occurrence 
of the word earlier than the Qur’an, though it may well have been 
an <‘arly word. 

Tt seems to be a deformation froin the Syr, — 

Aramaic sn^inr,! meaning a bright scarlet colour much used 
for adornment. It is used for the scarlet curtains of the Tabernacle 
in Mx. xxvi, 1, and for the )(Xa/xvs‘ kokkIvt] of Matt, xxvii, 28. 
Tlu^ intercluingc of £ and D is not a great difficulty, cf. Practorius, 
Beit. Ass, i, 43, and Barth in ZDMG, xli, 634. 


Ixxxviii, 16. 
Rich carpets. 


Pill, of or jj, occurring only in an early description 

of Paradise. The word occurs not infrequently in the early literature 
and the exegetes have a clear idea that it means fine wide carpets, 
but their explanations of the form arc confused ^ (cf. Raghib, Mufraddt, 

Pra(‘nk(4, Fremdw, 92, thought that it was from the Syr. io 
vhevk, slop, though it is difficult to see how this can explain its meaning. 


^ Addui Shvr, 77, would derive it from Pers. ornamentation, but there 

.se(‘mH nothing in favour of this. 

- 'ihe faet would seem to be that Ljj is a later formation, and that the form 
tJuit was borrowed was which as a matter of fact is the only form that occurs 

in tJie oldest texts. 
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Ho notes, liowevcr, that Geo. Hoffmann would derive it from the 

Pcrs. \jjJ tinder the fool,^ wLicli looks more likely, and wliicli 

Horovitz, Paradies, 15, thinks possible, though if it is Persian it would 
secmi more likely that it is connected with some formation from Plilv. 

zarrm, golden as in zarren-peHit (West, Glossary ^ 

148).2 The most likely origin, however, is that suggested by Noldeke, 
Neue Beilrilge, 53, that it is from the Eth. UCni'l' caiyet. Noldeke 
admits the possibility that the borrowing may have been the other 
way,® and one is inclined to derive both the Ar. and Eth. words from 
an Iranian source, but at present there is not sufficient evidence to 
decide what this source is. 

{ZalcariyycV ) . 

iii, 32, 33 ; vi, 85 ; xix, 1, 7 ; xxi, 89. 

Zaohariah. 

Always as the father of John the Baptist,^ though in iii, 32, he is 
the elder who reared Mary from childhood, an idea dependent of 
course on Protevangelion, viii, 4. ^ ^ ^ 

There arc variant spellings of the word, s.u^ J ; J and (Sj ] 

(Tab, on iii, 32), and the early authorities recognized the name as 
foreign, al-Jawallqi, Mu‘arrah, 77.° The probabilities seem to be that 
it came into Ar. from Syr. UplJ We find in Mandaean,^ 

but there seems reason to believe tliat this form, like Yaliya for 
Yohanna, has been influenced by Arabic (Brandt, ERE, viii, 380). 
The name apparently does not occur in the early literature,® though 
it must have been well known to Arabian Christians in pre-Islamic 
times. 

^ VuUers, Lex, ii, 168, 109. 

2 Addai Blior, 77, also argue.s for a Persian origin, but he wants to derive it from 
meaning yellow water. 

® So Fracnkel, op. eit. 

* It is remotely po.ssiblo that in the list of Prophets in vi, 85, it refens to someone 
else, hut its elo.se eonnection there with the name Yabya would seem to indieate that 
the same Zaohariah is meant as is mentioned in the other passages. 

■'i Bo al-Khafaji, 99. 

0 Rhodokanakis, WZKM, xvii, 285 ; H(jrovit7,, KU, 113 ; Mingana, Sijrm 
Influence, 82. 

’’ As in the Liber Adami (ed. Norberg), and Ginza, (tr. Lidzbarski}, 51, 213, 219. 

“ Horovitz rightly rejects the examples collected by Cheikho, 232. 
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Of fro(|ucnt occurrence in many foriiiH. 

To b{} pure. 

Tlie three forniH \vlii(tli particularly concern irs are J (cf. xxiv, 
21). ^0 (ii, W(! ; iv, 52 ; Xci, 9), and J (xx, 78 ; Ixxxvii. 14). 

The ])riuiitive meaning of the Arabic is to groWt to flourish^ 

lhriv(\ as is recogni4i:e(l by the Lexicons (cf. LA, xix, 77 ; and Raghib, 
MnfnuJat, 212).^ This is the meaning we find in the earliest texts, 
e.g. Hfwulsa, 722, 11 : Labid (ed, Chalidi), etc., and with this we must 

connect the (^j\ of ii, 232 ; xviii, 18, etc., as Noldeke notes.^ In this 

sen.s(" it is cognate with Akk. zaku, to be fire, immune ^ ; Aram. 
to b(? victorious, 8yr. ]:di, etc. 

In the sen.se of clean, pure, however, i.e. ^-5^, j, and ^ 

it i.4 obviou.sly a borrowing from the older religions.^ Heb. NDT (lilce 
Phoii. KDT) is to be clean or pure in the moral sense, and its forms 
parallel all the uses in the Qur an. So the related Aram. Nan, iOT. 
and Syr. loj, and mean to he clean both in the 

physical and in the moral sense. The Arabic equivalent of these 

forms, of course*, is to he bright, and so there can be little doubt 

that ^ J used in its technical religious sense was borrowed from an 

Aramaic form. It is, of course, difficult to decide whether the origin is 
lewish or Christian. Niildeke, Neue Scitriige, 25, n.; Sclmltlioss, ZA, 
XX vi, 152; and Toney, Foundation, 141, ftivour a Jewish origin, but 
Andrat*, Ursprung, 200, points to tlie close parallels between 
.Muhammad's u.sc of the word and that which wo find in contemporary 

* Anti see Hiirgronjc, Ver^preide. aeschriflen, ii, p. 11. 

^ Xf tie lif'itriige, 25 it. 

^ Ziminorn, AHutd. Fremdw, 25. 

* (iriniinc, Mohmnrned, 181>2, p. 15, tried to prove that ^ J for Muhammad 
mcuntj’to pay legal alms ” (Zukat), but this is far fetched, as Hurgronje, JtHR, 
XXX, I;)7 lf„ jxtiuted out. It i.^ true, however, that in his hitiT years Muhammad did 

iate justificati*,!! before Ood with almsgiving (Uell, Origin, 80; see also Ahrens 
OhriHtlkhca, 21 ; Horovilz, JPX, 206 ff.). 
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Syriac literature,^ so that there is ground for thinldng that it came 
to him from Christian sources. 

d jJ J (Zakdt), 

ii, 40, 77, 104, 172, 277 ; iv, 79, etc. 

Legal Aims. Occurs only in Madinail passages. 

Naturally the Muslim authorities explain this word from S 

and tell us that an Alms is so called because it purifies the soul from 
meanness, or even because it purifies wealth itself (cf. Baid. on ii, 
40, etc.),® though some sought to derive it from tlie primitive meaning 
of to increase (see Raghib, Mvfraddt, 212, and the Lexicons). 

Zakdt, however, is anotlier of the technical religious terms taken 
over from the older faiths. Fracnkel, Yocah, 23, suggested that it 
was from the Aram. HIDT, The primary sense of m3T, is’ 

furitas, mnocentia, from which developed the secondary meaning 
of merilum as in the Targum on Ruth iv, 21, but it does not seem 
that or its Syr. equivalent IZosi, ever meant alms, though 

this moaning could easily be derived from it. Fraenkel is inclined to 
believe that' the Jews of Arabia had already given it this meaning 
before Islam — ‘'sed fortasse ludaei Arabioi HIDT sensu eleemosynarimi 
adhibuerunt ” (so Torrey, Foundation, 48, 141). Noldeke, however 
(Aewc Beitrdge, 25), is inclined to believe that the specializing of the 
word for alms was due to Muhammad himself.® 

Ase) J {Zanjabll ) . 

Ixxvi, 17. 

Ginger. 

^ Vide also Bell, Origin., 61. It is possible that the P])lv. dakia of PPOl, 

104, may be from the same origin. Frahamj, Glossaiy, p. 87. 

“ The origin of this idea, of course, is in the Qur’an itself, cf. ix, 104. 

“ Sec also Bell, (9ngrm, 80; Schulthcss, in ZA, xxvi, 150, 151 ; Ahrens, Mvhammed, 
180; Von Krcmer, StreifzUge, p. xi; Horovitz, JPN, 206. Wensinek, Joden, 114, 
says : “ Men zal misschien vragen of tot dc ^lekkaansehe instellingen nict de zakat 
behoort, En men zou zich voor deze mceuing op talrijke Mekkaansche openbaringen 
kunnon beroepen waar van zakiit gesproken ivordt. Men vergete echter niet, dat het 
woord zakiit het Joodscho niDT, verdienste bctcckcnt. Deze naara is door do 
Arabische Joden of door Mohammed uitshiitend op het govon van aalmoezen endaarna 
op de aalmoes zelf toogepast.” 
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It occurn f)Tily in a pama^e descriptive of tlie delights of Paradise, 
when* the exegetes differ as to whether Zanjabll is the name of the 
well fn>iu which the drink of the Redeemed comes, or means the spice 
by whieli the drink is flavoured {vide 'Tab., Zam., and Baid. on the 
passage and LA^ xiii, I3H2). 

Tlu'r<i was fairly general agn^mient among the early authorities 
that it was a Persian woitl. ^th-'Thahllibi, Fiqhf 318, and al-Jawallql, 
Mu^amth, 78, give it in their lists of Persian loan-words, and their 
authority is accepted by as~Suyuti, Ifq, 321 ; Mutaw, 47 ; and al- 
Khafaji, 99. ^ 

The Mod. Pers. word for ginger is (Vullers, Lex, ii, 472 ; 

of. also ii, 148) from Phlv. singa^er,'^ which is the source 

of the Arm. iq and the tSyr. ; Aram. 

Tlie ultimate soume seems to liavc been the Skfc. I’ali 

^mtigivPra, from which comes the Gk. ^lyytffepi^A There can he 
little doubt, that the word passed into Arabic from Syr. and was 
theru'c borrowcil back into Persian in Islamic times.® It occurs in the 
early jKietry ’ and so was fnddently an early borrowing. 

9 ^ 

(Zdirj). 

Oeeurn fretpiently in many forms, cf. ii, 33. 

A pair, sfMH'ies, kind, sex, couple, companion, spouse. 

It is a v<‘ry (*arly loan-word in Arabic from Gk. through 


’ V'lliU'W, /.p/, ii, 148, iitvil t*f. Pahlaci Texts, ed. Janiasp Aj-ana, p. 31. 

® HubiM hmatui, Arm, (rrnmni, i, 238. 

' Fn»rn whi(>h wan then derived the fomi Levy, WoHerbuoh, i, 345. 

‘ Yuh- (Hfle Vu!e and ISurnell, Uoftson Johson, ed. Cooke, 1903, p. 874) thought 
that the .Skt. waH H made-up word, and that as the homo of the plant ia in 

the MahdNar (h^triet, we s^l^mld look for the origin of the word in the Malayalam 
mwining n>rA {t-f. Tamil inji; Sinhalese 

ifKjvrn), hut them in the equal probability that these are all derived from the 
Skt.ff n htrti. See, however, I.aijfer, Sino-Jranica, 545, 583. 

^ Thii« then iH^canie yiyyi^epL^ and through the I^t. gingiber became the Middle 
Knylij^h gtwjen'f ami our gingv,r. From liyyi^ipt^ came the Syr. and 

other forni'* Atatnitpichs PfianKHmirmft, p. 138), 

* Fraeiike!, Vurdt, il; I'miz, Offf,nharting,%\Z \ lAoToyiiz, Paradm, \l % Addai 
Sher, 8t>. 

’ s«s Gejrer, Zavi (iedirhie, i, 57 ; ii, 83 ; Jacob, Beduinerdeben, 268. 
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tlie Aram. The verbal forims ^ j j, etc., with this meaning are clearly 
denominative, the primitive root meaning “ to bow discord 

between In the Qur’an wo have many forms — 'r 3 J to marryj to 

o". I .1 ^ ^ 

couple with, ^3j phi. limbmul (human) 5 ^-^3 hind:, 


species ; jUjj a pair ; J 

No Muslim authority, as Fraenkcl notes {Fretndw, 107), has any 
suspicion that the word is other than genuine Arabic, but no derivation 
of the word is possible from Semitic material, and there can be no 
reasonable doubt that its origin is to he found in feuyoy is 

originally a j/o/ce from ^evyvvfXL to join, fasten,^ and then comes to mean 
a couple, so that Kara ^evyo9 or Kara C^vyif] meant inpairSf and 
thus ^€vyos‘ ~ coniugium was used for a married pair. Prom Greek 
it passed eastwards and in the Itahbinic writings we have meaning 
both pair and wife,^ and 2^ciir, husband, companion, besides the 
denominative 3i!‘’T to bind or pair, and = ^vycoats, = 

^€Vyo9 + So Syr. is yoke, and the very common pa 
— yohefellow, commonly used for husband or wife, with verbal forms 
built therefrom. It was from this Syr. that we get the Eth. |fa>-*7 
(Noldekc, Neue Beitrdge, 44) and the Arm. if 

probably from the same source that it passed into Arabic. One might 
expect that it would be an early borrowing, and as a matter of fact 
it occurs in the early poetry.® 


jjj (Zwr). 

xxii, 31 ; xxv, 5, 72 ; Iviii, 2. 

Falsehood. 

It is linked with idolatry in xxii, 31, but in the other passages 
is quite colourless. 


1 Fraenkel, op. eit, 106 ; VolUu*s, ZDMO, 1, 633 ; li, 308 j 1094, 

- Cf. Lat. iungere and the Av. (Bartholoinae, AlW, 1228 j Reichclt, 

HJUmenlarbuch, 477). 

^ Sec Meinhold’s Yoma (1913), p. 29 ; KraiiHs, Oricchi^cJie LehmOHar, ii, 240-242. 

Hubschinann, Ann. Gramm, i, 302 ; ZDMG, xivi, 235. 

^ Cf. ‘Antara, xxi, 31, in Ahlwardt’s Divmui, p. 46. 
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Ifc occurs only in a passage descriptive of the delights of Paradise, 
where the exegetes differ as to whether Zanjahil is the name of the 
well from which the drink of the Redeemed comes, or means the spice 
by which the drink is flavoured {vide Tab., Zam., and Paid, on the 
passage and LA, xiii, 332). 

There was fairly general agreement among the early authorities 
that it was a Persian word. ^atli-Tha‘alibI, Figh, 318, and al-JawaliqT, 
Mu'armh, 78, give it in their lists of Persian loan-words, and their 
authority is accepted by as-Suyutl, Itq, 321 ; Mutaw, 47 ; and al- 
Khafajf, 99. ^ 

The Mod; Pers. word for ginger is (Vullers, Lex, ii, 472 ; 

cf. also ii, 148) from Plilv. singaperA which is the source 

of the Ann. and tlic Syr. ; Aram. 

The ultimate source seems to have been the Skt. Pali 

, singivSra, from which comes the Gk. There can be 

little doujjt that the word passed into Arabic from Syr. and was 
thence borrowed back into Persian in Islamic times.® It occurs in the 
early poetry ’ and so was evidently an early borrowing. 

{Zawjy 

Occurs frequently in many forms, cf. ii, 33. 

A pair, species, kind, sex, couple, companion, spouse. 

It is a very early loan-word in Arabic from Gk. ^evyos through 

1 So Vullorfi, Lex, ii, 148, and cf. PaJdavi Texts, ed. Jamasp Af-ana, p. 31. 

® HUbsdimann, Arm. Gramm, i, 238. 

3 From whick waa tken derived the form Levy, Worterhioh, i, 346. 

‘ Yule (tide Yule and Burnell, Hobson Jobson, od. Cooke, 1003, p. 374) thought 
iliatthoSkt. was a mado-up word, and that as the homo of the plant is in 

the Malabar district, wo should look for the origin of the word in the Malayalam 
incM, meaning rooi (cf. Tamil J)^^ inji- Sinhalese @0^03 
twjuru), but thei-o ia the equal probability that these are all derived from the 
Skt. a /torn. Sec, however, Laufer, SinoHranica, 646, 683. 

- Thm tlicn became ytyyigepis and through the Lat. gingiber became the Middle 
hnghsh gingevir and our ginger. From liyy/^epis came the Syr. ;£)CL4 j 1 and 
other forma (Low, Aratnaisc/ie Pflanzeihmmen, p. 138). 

Sher O^enbarung, 213 t Korovitz, Parodies, 11 ; Addai 

7 See Goyer, Zwei Gedic/Ue, i, 67; ii, 83 ; Jacob, BedtUnenleben, 258. 
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tlie Aram. The verbal forms ^ jJ, etc., with this meaning arc clearly 
denominative, the primitive root j meaning “ to sow discord 
between In the Qur'an we have many forms — 't 3 j to marry ^ to 
couple with, ^3j plu. or huahand (human) ; ^3 J himl, 


species ; jlf* J j a 

No Muslim authority, as Fraenkel notes {Fretndw, 107), has any 
suspicion that the word is other than genuine Arabic, but no derivation 
of the word is possible from Semitic material, and there can be no 
reasonable doubt that its origin is to be found in feuyoy is 

originally a yoke from ^evyvvfXL to join, fasten,^ and then comes to mean 
a couple, so that Kara ^edyos* or Kara ^^vyr} meant in pairs, and 
thus ^evyo9 — coniugium was used for a married pair. From Greek 
it passed eastwards and in the Kabbinic writings we have 21 T meaning 
both pair and wife,^ and K21T pair, husband, companion, besides the 
denominative to hind or pair, and = ^vycoai^, D121T := 
^€vyos + So Syr. ^01 is yoke, and the very common pQ 
— yokefellow, commonly used for husband or wife, with verbal forms 
built therefrom. It was from this Syr. that we get the Eth. 
(Noldeke, Neue Beitrikje, 44) and the Arm. and it was 

probably from the same source that it passed into Arabic. One might 
expect that it w'oukl be an early borrowing, and as a matter of fact 
it occurs in the early poetry.® 


j3j {Zur), 

xxu, 31 ; XXV, 6, 72 ; Iviii, 2. 

Falsehood. 

It is Hnlced with idolatry in xxii, 31, but in the other passages 
is quite colourless, 

1 Fraenkel, op, oit, 106 j V^ollei-s, ZDMO, 1, 622 ; li, 298 ; 1094. 

2 Of. Lat. iungere and the Av. (Eartliolomae, AIW, 1228; Eeichcll, 

EUmentarhuGh, 477). 

2 See Moinhold’s Yoma (191,2), p. 29 j Krauss, Griechische Lehmodrler, ii, 240-242, 
Httbsclimann, Arm. Gramm, i, 302 ; ZDMQ, xlvi, 236. 

® Cf. ‘Antara, xxi, 31, in Ahhvafdt’s Divans, p. 46. 
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The usual theory of the philologers is that it is derived from jj J 

thougli tliis is clearly a dcrioniinativo, and that the authorities felt 
some difficulty with the word is clear from LA, v, 426. 

Fraenkel, Fmmlw, 273, suggested that it was from There is 
a Heh. word loathsome ihim/ from “lit to be loathsome, but it 
seems hardly possible to derive the Arabic from this. It would seem 

rather to bo of Iranian origin. Pers. jjJ is lie, falsehood, which 

Vullers, ii, 158, gives, it is true, as a loan-word from Arabic. He 
is certainly wTong, however, for not only does the word occur in 

Phlv. both simply as V zuf, a lie, falsehood, fictionf and in com- 
pounds as '^00‘^^PV^ zvr-gnhdsih ^ false evidence, perjury,^ 
and in the Pazend znr, a lic,^ but also in the O.Pers. of the Behistun 
inscription (where we read (iv, 03-4) naiy draujana dham, fiaiy 
* zuraJeara dham, “ I was no liar, nor was I an evil doer,” and further 
(iv, 05) naiy , . zum akunavam “ I did no wrong”),® and in the 
Av. zurojata.^ From Middle Persian the word 

was borrow(Ml into Arm., where we find false, wrong , which 

enters into several compounds, e.g, caluminator, 

injustice, etc., so that it was probably directly from Middle Persian 
that it came into Arabic. 


(Zait), 


. * . 

XXI v, 35, also 0 J I 


xcv, 1. 


vi, 99, 142 ; xvi, 11 ; xxiv, 35 ; Ixxx, 29 ; 


OIiv(* oil. Olive tree. 


Vnt^ alw> Iklt. An», iii, G7, whm* ho myst “ Das Koranisolie jjj habe ich 
in .lringe‘nd»-m Vorclacht aus rier Fremdo cntlehnt zu sdn. Schon die vorschiedenar. 
tigen hrklarungen der Araber sind auffallend.” 

- o.g. fwiifikl-i^Fryano, iii, 29. 

^ e.g, Artia Vmtf, Jv, 6 ; xlv, 6. 

‘ Vuie Skikfthtl, Dlowry, p. 275 ; Salemann, Mankhaeiseke Studien, i, 80. 

“ bpiegt-1 in the Glossary to his AUpersisrhert Keilinsekriften, p. 243, translates 
zum by - Gewalt". but Hubsehniann, ZJ)MG, xlvi, 329, rightly correc-ts him. 
liartlioloinae, AIM, 1098; Horn, Grundrim, 149, § 674. 

■ Hubschmami, Arm. Gram, i, 151, 
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The word has no verbal root in Arabic, olj to give oil being 

obviously denominative, as was clear even to the native Lexicographers 
{LA, ii, 34-0, etc.). 

Guidi, Della Sede, 600, had noted the word as a foreign borrowing, 
and Fraenkel, Fremdw, 147, points out that the olive was not indigenous 
among the Arabs.^ We may suspect that the word belongs to the 
old pre-Semitic stratum of the population of the Syrian area. In 
Heb. rT’T means both olive tree and olive, ^ but Lagarde, MiitJieilungen, 
iii, 215, showed that primitively it meant oil. In Aram, we have 
and Syr. l/ui, which (along with the Heb.) Gesenius tried uiistiecoss- 
fiilly to derive from HriT to be bright, fresh, luxuriant. The word is 
also found in Coptic zfwiT beside and zfoo.iT, where it is clearly 

a loan-word, and in Phlv. a^d Arm. oil, 

olive tree, which are usually taken as borrowings from Aram.,^ but 
which the presence of the word in Ossetian zeti, and Georgian* 1520)0 
would at least suggest the possibility of being independent borrowings 
from the original population.® 

The Arabic word may have come directly from this primitive 
source, but more likely it is from the Syr. lAjil, wdiich also is the source 
of the Eth. (Noldeke, Neue Beitrcige, 42),® It was an early borrow- 
ing in any case, for it occurs in the old poetry, e.g. Divan Ilmlh, Ixxii, 
6 ; Aghani, viii, 49, etc. 

(S<Fa). 

Of very frequent occurrence, cf. vi, 31 ; vii, 32 ; xii, 107, etc. 

Hour. 

It is used in the Qur’an both as an ordinary period of time — an 
hour (cf. XXX, 55 ; vii, 32 ; xvi, G3), but particularly of “ the hour ”, 

^ Ho quotes Strabo, xvi, 781, whose evidence is ratlier for >S. Arabia. BekrI, 

425, however, says that the olive is found in Syria only, and wo may note that in 
Sura xxiii, 20, the tree on Mt. Sinai yields not 

“ So Phon. TT? (cf. Harris, Glossary, 99), and n7 in the Raa Shanira texts, 

3 PPQl, 242. 

Hubschmann, Arm. Gramm, i, 309 ; ZDMO, xlvi, 243, Lagarde, Miith, iii, 219, 
seemed to think that was the origin of the Semitic forms (but see his Arm. 

No. 1347, and UhersiGht, 219, n,). 

® Laufer, Sino-Iraaioa, 411, however, still holds to a Semitic origin for all the 
forms. 

® Hth, however, is from Ar. ef, Noldeke, tq), cit. 
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tilt!! gmit Day of Judj(ment (liv, 4^5 ; xlii, 17 ; vi, 31, etc.). It occurs 
riMNHt ('onimonly in late Mwcan passagoH, 

It is difficult to derive tho word from the Ar. camels 

run freely in paHture though it might conceivably be a development 
frcuu a vt'fbal meaning “ to pass along ", i.e. to elapse. The Lexicons, 
howt;vt‘r (cf. LJ, x, 33), stHufi to makt* no attempt to derive it from a 
verbal root. 

The pit)babiliti(*a ?m‘ that it in of Aram, origin. occurs in 

Bibl Aram., and 11172?, K172? and Xni72? are common in the 
TarguniB awl Rabbinical writings for both a short time ^ and an hour, 
Indh of whi(di meanings arc also found for the coiuiuoiily used Syr. 
lA:^. In Syr. lAi* is v(iry frctpiently used in eschatological 
[iasmtges for " tlie hour ", (d. Mark xiii, 32 ; Jno. v, 28, etc. ; and 
Kphraem ((*d. Lamy) iii, hHil, pr(‘(UHely a.s in the Qur’anic eschatological 
♦passages. Ah th{3 Eth. or which is also used eschatologically, 
is a horrtiwing from tho Syr. (Niildeke, Neue Beitr, 44), we arc fairly 
Hurt>, m we have alr^‘udy noted (sopra, p. 40), that as an eschatological 
tenn tli(3 Arabic has cimie from Syr., and th<3 same is probably true of 
the word in its ordinary iisag(‘. It oe(.‘urs in the early poetry, and so 
would have been an early borrowing, 

t ' * 

{AH-Sdmin}. 

XX, 87, 00, m. 

Tlie Saiwmtan. 

The Qur an gives this name to the man wffio inade the golden 
calf for the (liildreri of Israel . 

Geiger 100 ® tliought that the word was due to a misunderstanding 
t>f the word vKI2D, the Ang{‘l of Death who, according to the story 
in Pifke H(Mi EUezer, xlv.® was hidden within the calf and lowed to 
deceive tin* iHraeliteH. This, however, is rather remote, and there can 
he no (hmht that th<* Muslim authorities are right in saying that it 
means “ The Samaritan ", The calf worship of the Bamaritans may 


^ Frem fftet thal the w</rU cim mean an extrc'mfly »bf>rt period of time some 
have thought that its nii'auinsi: Wits “ Augenhlinck ”, ” the blink of an eye ”, 

retiU'd to Akk. Jleb. u> guzf. 

2 Followed by TifwhUl, Source^t ll.'i ; but f^ee HeUer in El, atil} voe. 

' In FrH-ijbnderV trn,n5«kai(»n (liotwlon. HMfl), p, 3r»5. 
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' have had something to do with the Qur’anic story.^ But as Braonkel, 

ZDMG, Ivi, 73, suggests, it is probably due to some Jewisli Midrash 
I in which later enmity towards the Samaritans led pious Jews to find 

1 all their calamities and lapses of faith due to Samaritan influence.^ 

A comparison of the Syr. with Heb. would suggest 

j a Syr. origin for the Ar. but as Horovite, KIJ, 115, notes, 

^ there is a late Jewish or ‘’*’1^5^ which might (piito well be 

I the source of the Qur’anic form. 

^ I - 

(Sdhira). 

I Ixxix, 14. 

\ The passage is an early one referring to the Last Bay — Lo 

j there will be but a single blast, and behold they are S 

I 

I where the Commentators are divided in opinion as to whether Bahira 

i is one of the names of Hell — ^-^1? or a place in Byria wdiieb 

1 . \ ' I 

I is to be the seat of the Last Judgment, or moans the surface of the 

' earth — 4>-J. See Tab,, BaiJ. and Bagb. on the verse. 

Sprenger, Leben, ii, 514, notes that " aus dem Arabischen liisst es 
sich iiicht erklilrcn ”, and suggests that it is derived from the ^nOH n’’Il 
which as used in Glen, xxxix and xl means prison. There seems, how- 
ever, to be no evidence that this nno w^as ever connected with the 
abode of the wdeked, and Bchulthei?s, Umayya, 118, commenting on 

the verse of Umayya — d “we are 

permitted hunting on sea and on dry land,” would explain it from 
the Aram. KrTlHO = Syr. ® meaning environs. He points 

* Of. the pTlDt!? bnJT of Hos. viii, B, 6. 

* A confirmation of this is found in the words of v, 97, giving the punishment of 
the Kamiri, where the “ touch mo not” doubtless rf€ers to the ritual purifications of 
the Samaritans. Cf, Goldziher's article La Havae Africaine, No, 20H, Alg(‘r, 1008. 
Halt'^vy, Jtevue Simiiique, xvi, 419 If,, refers it to the cry of the lepers, hut Horovitz, 
KU, 115, rightly insists that this is not sufficient to explain the verse. 

* On which see his Ilormnyme Wurzeln, 41 ff. 
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out that A = n is not unknown in words that have come through 


Nabataean ohanuels.^ 

It is not impossible, however, to take it as an ordinary Arabic word 
meaning awake. >, 


{Saba), , 

xxvii, '22 ; xxxiv, 14. 

Siiba’. 

The jmrne of a city in Yemen destroyed by a great inundation. 
Wo have fairly extensive evidence for the name of the city from non- 
Arabic sources. It is the m of the S. Arabian inscriptions {CIS, ii, 
375 ; Mordtmann, Sah. Denkm, 18 ; Glaser, Zwei Inschriflen, 68 ; 
RosHini, Ghmtmm, 192; Ryckmans, Nonis propres, i, 353), which 
occurs in the Cuneiform inscriptions as Sab' a and Saba\^ in Greek as 
in Heb. from which are Syr. Eth. A'fl?i. 

As the Qur’anic statements about Saba’ are connected with the 
Solomon legend, it is possible that like the name Suleitnm, it came 
to him from Christian sources, though we cannot absolutely deny its 
derivation from Rabbinic material (Ilorovitz, KU, 115 ; JPN, 157), 
and indeed the name may have come directly from S. Arabia. 

{Sabt). 

ii, 61 ; iv, 50, 153 ; vii, 163 ; xvi, 125. 

Babbath. 

(Spnmger and others would add to this rest in xxv, 49 ; 

Ixxviii, 9.) * 

We hnd only in relatively late passages and always of the 
J<*wish Sabbath. The Muslim authorities treat it as genuine Arabic 
from and explain it as so called because God cut off 

^ II iK <*xami<lra arc Jaj ^ liwj ; pHl ; and - p]*in. 

“ Parodies, .'103. 

^ in LXX, but UnfiaTw in Ktrabo. 

* Lfften, ii, 4.3I» ; (iruiilmum, ZDMG, xxxix, 584, but see llorovitz, KU, 96. 
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His work on the seventh day ^ (cf. Baid- on ii, 61 ; and Mas^udi, 
Muruj, hi, 423). 

There can be no doubt that the word came into Arabic from Aram.^ 
and probably from the Jewish rather than from the Sjo:. 

lAn*. The verb of vii, 163, is then denominative, as Praenkel, 

Vocab, 21, has noted. It is doubtful if the’ word occurs in this meaning 
earlier than the Qur’an. 




{Sahhalia). 


Of very frequent occurrence, cf. ii, 28, etc. 
To praise. 


Besides the verb we have praise ^ act of praise ; 


Crr 


one who celebrates praise, all obviously later formations from 




The primitive sense of the root is to glide, and in this sense we find 
, and L.*^ in the Qur’an, so that some of the philologers 


endeavoured to derive 



from this 


(cf. Baid.. on ii, 28). It has been 


pointed out frequently, however, that the sense of praise is an Aram, 
development of the root. It occurs in Hebrew in this sense only 
as a late Aramaism {BDB, 986), and in S. Semitic only after contact 
with Aramaic speaking peoples. 

is found even in O.Aram.,^ meaning to laud, praise, and has 
a wide use in Syriac. Braenkel, Vocab, 20, and Hirschfeld, Beilr&ge, 45, 
are inclined to think that we must look for a Jewish source, but there 
is even more likelihood of its being Syr., for not only is widely 


used in the classical language, but we find and in 


^ It is curious that the Muslims object to deriving it from the sense of to rest 
(nniS^) on the ground of Sura 1, 37. See Grunbaum, ZDMG, xxxix, 585. 

* Geiger, 54 ; von Kremer, Idem, 226 n. ; Hirachfeld, N&w Researches, 104 ; 
Horovitz, KU, 90 ; JPN, 186 ; Fischer, Glossar, 52. 

3 Sprengcr, Leben, i, 107 If. 

^ Lidzbarski, Handhuch, 372; Cook, Glossary, 111. 
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the Christian Palestinian dialect It is clear 

that the word was known among the Arabs in pre-Islamic times, 
for we find 4*01^ as a proper name in Sabaean (c£ Ryckmans, Noms 
propres, i, 146), so Horovitz, JPN, 186, lists it as one of those words 
which, while obviously a borrowing from the older religions, cannot 
be definitely assigned to a p^irticular Jewish or Christian source. 

{Sabil), 

Occurs frequently, cf. ii, 102. 

A way, road — ^then metaphorically, a cause, or reason. 

In the Qur’an it is used both of a road, and in the technical religious 

sense of The Way (cf. Acts ix, 2), i.e. *^1 The Muslim authorities 

take it as genuine Arabic, and Sprengcr, Leben, ii, 66, agrees with 

them. It is somewhat difficult, however, to derive it from as 

even Raghib, Mufraddt, 221, seems to feel, and the word is clearly 
a borrowing from the Syr. As a matter of fact Heb. 

and Aram. mean both road or way of life, precisely as the 

Syr. but it is the Syriac word which had the widest use and 

was borrowed into Arm. as ^uL.ftri_f and so is the more likely origin. 
It occurs in the old poetry, e.g. in Nabigha v, 18 (Ahlwardt, Divans, 
p. 6), and thus must have been an early borrowing. 




{Sajada). 


Of very frequent occurrence. Cf. ii, 32. 
To worship. 

With the verbal forms must be taken 
27, etc. 


e.g., ii, 119 ; xxii, 


1 Bchwally, Idioticon, 91. See also Mingana, Syriac Influence, 80 ; Bell, Origin, 
51, and Kdkleke, .Vm BeUrdge., 36, who shows that the Eth. is of the same 

origin. 

» Sehwally in ZDMO, liii, 1Q7, says: “ Bei der Annahme, dass ' Weg ’ 

!" ™ Unter den veiehiedenen 

''“d Hebrlisehen gleiohe Wort filr den 
- ^-Irtcheinnng n„ aue 

* Hfll schmann. Arm. Gramm, i, 313 ; ZDMO, xlvi, 246. 
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This root is an Aram, formation. Even in 0. Aram, it meant 
“ prostration of reverence ”, as is evident from the of SachauA 

Edessa inscription No. 3 (ZBMG, xxxvi, 158 ; cf. Dan, iii, 6). In 
later Aram. *1.^0 is to how down,, Nil 30 is w or ship ^ adoration, and 

KT30 IT’n an idol temple. Similarly Syr. from a primitive 
meaning of “ to salute reverentially ” (cf. 2 Sara, ix, 6), comes to 
mean to adore, translating both (ri^O) and 7rpo<rKVV€Co, and giving 
and 12^^ adoration, and a worshipper, etc. 

It is from the Aram, that wc get the Heb. *130 (Noldeke, ZJDMG, 
xli, 719) and the Eth rtlA (Noldeke, Neue Beitrdge, 36), and it was 
from Aram, that the word passed into Arabic,^ probably at an early 
period, as we see from the Mu^allaqa of ‘Arax b. Kulthum, 1. 112. 

{Sipll) . 
xxi, 104. 

The meaning of Sigill in this eschatological passage was unknown 
to the early interpreters of the Qur’an. Some took it to be the name 
of an Angel, or of the Prophet’s amanuensis, but the majority are 
in favour of its meaning some kind of writing or writing material. 
(Tab. and Bagh. on the passage, and Eaghib, Mufraddt, 223.) 

There was also some difference of opinion as to its origin, some 

like Bagh. taking it as an Arabic word derived from and 

others admitting that it was a foreign word, of Abyssinian or Persian 
origin.^ It is, however, neither Persian^ nor Abyssinian, but the 
Gk. aLylXXov =Lat. sigillum, used in Byzantine Greek for an Imperial 
edict.* The word came into very general use in the eastern part of 
the Empire, so that we find Syr. {PSm, 2607)® meaning 

^ Noldeke, op. oit. ; Hirschfeld, Beitrdge, 41 j Sohwally, ZDMG, lii, 134 ; Von 
Kremer, Streifzilge, p. ix, n. 

® al-Jawaliqi, Mu^arrab, 87 ; al-Khafaji, 104 ; aS'SuyutL/^ff,321 ; Mulaw, 41. W. Y. 
Bell in his translation of the Mutaw. is quite wrong in taking the word to mean 
part, portion, blank paper. It means man as is clear from LA, xiii, 347. 

^ Pers. 3^, meaning sgngrapJia iudicis, is a borrowing from the Arabic, VuUere, 
Lex, ii, 231. 

4 Vollers,^jDJi'(?, 1, 611 ; li, 314 ; Bell, Origin, 74 ; Vaoca, El, sub voo. ; Fraenkol, 
Vocah, 17 ; Fremdw, 261. 

® Noldeke, Neue Beitrdge, 27. 
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diphma, and Ami. meaning seaU It may have come through 
Syriac to Arabic as Mingana, Syriac Influence, 90, claims, but the 
word appears not to occur in Arabic earlier than the Qur’an, and may 
be one of the •words picked up by Muhammad himself as used among 
the people of N. Arabia in its Greek form. In any case, as Noldeke 
insists,^ it is clear that he quite misunderstood its real meaning. 


xi, 84 ; XV, 74 ; cv, 4. 
bumps of baked clay. 

The last of these passages refers to the destruction of the army of 
the Elephant, and the others to the destruction of Sodom and 


Gomorrah, In both cases the is something rained down from 

heaven, and as the latter event is referred to in Siira li, 33, wo get the 

equivalence of whicli gives the Commentators their 

cue for its interpretation.® 

It was early rcK^ognized as a foreign word, and generally taken as 
of Persian origin,^ Jab. going so far as to tell us 


which is a veiy fair representation of ( 


(Fraenkel, 


Vocah, 25 ; Biddiqi, Studien, 73). meaning , 


mtig from Av. asan,^ and meaning chy the Phlv. 

relatcHl to Arm. (Horji, Grundriss, 207)1 From Middle 


^ HaliMshmarm, Arm. Ortimm, i, 378. 

® Xeue Ikitrdg^j, :27. 

3 Othe*rs, however, would not admit this identiHcation, and we leam from Tab. 
that Kjme tfK>k it to mean the low€«t heaven, others connected it with and 
others made it a form from meaning Finally, Baid. tells ns that 

some thought it a variant of meaning hdl, 

* al'Jawallq!, Mu'arrah, 81 ; Ibn Qutaiba, Adab ahKatib, 627 ; al-KhafajI, 103 * 
RSghib, Mnfradilf, 223 ; Baid on xi, 84 ; as-Suyuti, Itq, 321 ; Mutaw, 35, and see 
Horovitz. At, li ; Mirldiqi, 8, n., 2. 

® Bartholomae, AIW, 2(j7. « PPGl 120. 

But see HuU-chinanu, .4rm. Gramm, i, 172. 
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Persian it passed directly into Arabic. Grimme, ZA, xxvi, 164, 165, 
suggests S. Arabian influence, but there seems nothing to support 
this. 


{Sijjln). 

Ixxxiii, 7, 8. ** 

The early authorities differed widely as to what the Sijjln of this 
eschatological passage might be. It was generally agreed that it 

was a place, but some said it meant the lowest earth — I. 4 JI I 


or a name for hell, or a rock under which the records of men’s deeds 
are kept, or a prison.^ The Qur’an itself seems to indicate that it 

means a document ^ ^ so as-Suyuti, Mutaiv, 46, ^ tells 

us that some thought it was a Persian word meaning clay (tablet)^. 
Grimme, ZA, xxvi, 163, thinks that it refers to the material on which 
the records are written, and compares with the Eth. or 

meaning clay waiting tablets. It is very probable, however, 
as Noldeke, Sketches, 38, suggested long ago, that the word is simply 


an invention of Muhammad himself. 


If this is so, then 



is probably an explanatory gloss that has crept into the text. 


{SuJu). 


v, 46, 67, 68. 

Unlawful. 

The reference is to usury and to forbidden foods. It is clearly 
a technical term, and the passages, it will be noted, are of the latest 
Madinan group. 

Sprenger, Lehen, hi, 40, n,, suggested that it was a technical term 
borrowed from the Jews, and there certainly is an interesting parallel 
from the Talmud, Shabb, 1406, where DnSU? is used in this technical 
sense. It is, however, the Syr. lAwO# depravity, corruption, etc., 

^ Soo Vacca, El, sub voc., who suggests that it was this idea that the word was 
connected with that gave rise to the theory that it was a place in the nethermost 

earth where the books were kept, rather than the books themselves, 

® ^566 also Jtq, 321. 
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wMoli gives US a nominal form from whicli may liave been 

derived. 


vii, 113. 129 ; xxiii, 91. 

To encliant, bewitch, use sorcery. 

Besides the verb there are used in the Qur’an the nouns 
pill, and vii, 109, 110, etc., sorcerer ; jUst-*- a great 

magidunf xxvi, 36 ; j>^ enchaninmii, sorcery ^ v, 110 ; 7, etc.; 
beudtched, xvii, 50, 103, etc. ; bewitched, xxvi, 153, 185, 

' The verb is denominative, formed either from the noun or 

which was the borrowed term. 

It would seem that the word came to the Arabs from Mesopotamia, 
which was ever to them the home of sorcery and magic (see the 

Itexicoiis under Zimmera, therefore,^ would derive it from the 

Akk. mftiru, sorwrer, magician. If this is so it may have been a very 
early borrowing direct from Mesopotamia, though a borrowing through 
the Aramaic is more probable.® 




{Sirdj), 


XXV, 62 ; xxxiii, 45 ; Ixxi, 15 ; Ixxviii, 13. 

A lamp or torch. 

The Muslim authorities take it as pure Arabic, not realizing that 
the verb from which they derive it is denominative. 

Praenkel, Vocab, 7, pointed out that it was from Aram. == 

Syr. kiM®* These forms are, however, borrowed from the Pers. 


^ and in Fremdw, 95. he suggests that it probably came directly 

* Akkadische Fremdwrtert 67. 

* KiriD as u&ed on the incantation bowls is significant ; cf. Montgomery, 
Aramaic Incant&tutn Texts, Glossary, 297. 
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into Arabic from an Iranian source, a theory also put forward by 
Sachau in his notes to the Mu'arrah, p. 21. This is of course possible, 
since the Arm. is from the Iranian, as also the Ossetian 
but Syr. V was a very commonly used word with many derivatives 
{PSm, 4325), and Vollers, ZDMG, 1, 613, is doubtless right in deriving 
the Arabic word from the Syriac. 

3^1 ^ (Surddiq), 

xviii, 28. 

An awning, tent cover. 

The passage is eschatological, descriptive of the torments of the 
wicked, for whom is prepared a fire “ whose awning shall enwrap 
them’’. The oxegetes got the general sense of the word from the 
passage, but were not very sure of its exact meaning as we see from 
Baid’s comment on the verse. * 

It was very generally recognized as a foreign word. Baghib, 
Mufraddt, 229, notes that the form of the word is not Arabic, and 
al-Jawaliqi, Mu^arrah, 90, classes it as a Persian word,® though he is not 
very certain as to what was the original form. Some derived it from 

oxiantediamher, others from di curtains^ others 

from 3^1 and yet others from 

Pers. is the form from which we must work. It is defined 

by Vullers as “ velum magnum s. auleum, quod parietis loco circum 

tentorium expandunt and is formed from a veil or curtain 

(Vullers, i, 340), and an O.Pers. VsrdSa,® from which came the 

^ Httbsohmann, Arm. Gramm, i, 190. Addai Sher, 89, wants to derive the Pers. 
^ from the Syr., but this is putting things back to front. For the Pahlavi form 
see Salemann, Manichaeische Studkti, i, 121 ; Telegdi, in JA, ccxxvi (1936), p. 255. 

* So as-Suyutl, Itq, 321, and Siddiqi, Studien, 64. 

® al-Khafaji, 106. On the form see NSideke, Mand. Gramm, xxxi, n. 3. 

* Lagarde, Vbersicht, 176 n. 

® Lex, ii, 267. . 

* Hiibschmann, PemVo/ic 199. Cf. the Phlv, srtitfan and Pers. 

Horn, Grundriae, 161. 
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Arm. upui^t'^ and the JudseO'Persian both meaning forecourt 

[avXrj or <rroa). From Rome Middle Persian formation from this 

"s/itiraha with the suffix 5 bon'owed the Arm. uptu^w/i meaning 
c«r/«u?,®and the Mandaean roof of tent OT aiming.^ The word 

oecurs in the old poetry, e.g. in Labid (ed. Chalidi, p. 27), and was 
thus an early borrowing, but w'hetlier directly from Iranian or through 
Arum, it is impossible now* to say. 


(SirlM), 
xiv, 51 ; xvi, 83. 

Garment. 

From the use of the word in the old poetry, e.g. Imra’ul-Qais, 
lii, 14 ; ‘Antara, xx, 18 ; Hamdsa, p. 349, it is clear that the word 
means a shirt and in particular a shirt of mail, and Kaghib, Mufratlat, 

228, gives the Qurhlnic meaning as ‘ 

Frey tag, Lcs, ii, 305, suggested that it w'as the Pers. Yhich 

is taken to be the origin of and then of Many authorities 

have favoured this view, but as Dozy, VUementSyWi^ points out, jl 


means breeches not shirt or nmitle, and is formed from -f j I J 

(Vollers, ZDMG, 1, 324). In *'ri*am,, however, wo find which in 

the Pabbinie writings means mantle,^ and gave rise to the verbal 
forms and t'3‘10 “ to enwrap in a mantle This verbal form 

occurs in the old Arabic {xietry, e.g.. ^ jjl Ji ^>. in the Mu'allaqa 

of ‘Antara, 1. 73, and li^ve been formed from this verbal 


^ Hubrii hmarm, Arm. Grtmm, i, 241, and see Lagarde, Arm. Stud, § 2071, 

® Lagardr, PfrHKhf Studien, 72. 

^ Hubw'hmami, Arm. Gramm, i, 241. 

* XoJdeke, Ma’fid. Oramm, xxxi ; Lagarde, Vberaickt, 176 n.; Fraenkel, Fremdw, 
20. It may te argued, however, that the Mand, form Ib from Arabic, 

5 So bnlD in Pan- iii, 21, 27. T'idc Andreas in the Glossary to Marti’s Gram- 
mniik it. bihl. aram. Sprar.he, 1896, and the other suggestions discussed by S. A. Cook 
inthr Jirurmlf^f Phihloj}/,xxvi,mG ff., in an article “ The Articles of Dress in Dan. 
lii, 21 ”. 
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form. Syr. however, like Gk. aapd^aXXa, seems to have been 

used particularly for breeches.^ All these, of course, are borrowings 
from Iranian, but the probabilities seem to be that the word was an 
early loan-word in Arabic from Aramaic. 


(Sard), 
xxxiv, 10, 

Chain armour, i.e. work of rings woven together. 

It occurs only in a passage relating to David’s skill as an armourer. 

The Muslim authorities derive it from to stitch or sew (cf, 

Raghib, MufmlCit, 229), though it is curious that they know that 
armourer ought to be Zarrcd rather than Sarrdd (as-Sijistani, 177). 

As a matter of fact seems to be but a form of which, like 


> jy*, was commonly used among the Arabs.® This >jj is a borrowing 
from Iranian sources as Rraenkel, Vocab, 13, noted.^ Av. j 

zrdha (AlW, 1703) means a coat of mail, and becomes in Phlv. both 

zrihy wlience Mod. Pers. ajJ and Arm. and also 

was borrowed into Syr. as The word was a pre-Islaraic borrow- 

ing, possibly direct from Persia, or maybe through Syriac. 


(Safara). 

, Ixviii, 1; j xvii, 60; xxxiii, 6 ; lii, 2; 


liv, 53 [also the forms Ixxxviii, 22 ; and lii, 37]. 

To write, to inscribe. 

They are ail early passages save xxxiii, G, and possibly all refer 
to the same thing, the writing in the Heavenly Scrolls. 

J Cf. Horn, Gruudriss, § 789, 

2 Ilm Duraid, 174. 

2 See also liis Fremdw, 241 ff. ; and Telegdi in JA, ccxxvi (1936), p. 243. 

* Hiibschmann, Arm, Gramm, i, 162 - Jackson, Researches in Manichaeism, 1932, 
p. 6G ; Ralemann, Manicliaeische Shtdien, i, 80. 

® Nyberg, Glossar, 257 ; Horn, Qrundriss, 146. 
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Noldeke as early as 1860 ^ drew attention to the fact that the 


noun seemed to be a borrowing from = K“)t31Z? ,2 SO that 

the verb, as Fraenkel, Fremd%i\ 250, notes, would be denominative. 
The Aram. ~ 1^4* means a document, and is from a root 

connected with Akk, Mdru, to write. It occurs as im in Nabataean 
and Palmyrene inscriptions,!^ and in the S. Arabian inscriptions we 
have )1]]A /o M'nVe, and )IIlAh inscriptions.^ D. H. Muller, TFZjfiTAf, 
i, 29, thinks that the Arabic may have been influenced both by the 
Aramaeans of the north, and the Sabaeana of the south, and as a 
matter of fact as-Suyuth liq, 311, tells us that Juwaibir in his comment 
on xvh, 60, quoted a tradition from Ibn ‘Abbas to the effect that 


jjiau^ was the word used in the Himyaritic dialect for jwJ 
The presence of thePhlv, as, e.g., in the phrase 


' — in lines {PPGl, 205), makes us think, however, that it may have 
been Aramaic influence which brought the word to S. Arabia.® In 
any case the occurrence of the word in the early poetry shows that it 
was an early borrowing. 


Ixii, 5, 

A large book. 

It occurs only in the plu. jLL-I in the proverb ‘'like an ass 
beneath a load of books 

This sense of is quite unnatural in Arabic, and some of the 

early authorities quoted in as-SuyutI, Itq, 319,7 noted that it was a 
borrowing from Nabataean or Syriac, It was apparently a word used 
among the Arabs for the Scriptures of Jews and Cliristians, for in 

^ (hxhkfde den Qorann, p. 13. 

* Cf. Horovitz, KV, 70. 

® Lidzbaniki, Handbuch, 374. 

* Lj(febar»ki, Ephemm. ii. 381 ; Hommel, Chre^, 124 ; Mftller, Epigr. Denkm. 
aw Arahien, lii, 2j liv, 2; Glaser, AUJemenische Nachrichtm, 67 ff.; Rossini. 

194. 

® Vkk iSprenger, Leben, ii, 395. 

^ Ziraraem, Akkad. Fremdw, 29, takes the Arabic form as derived from Aramaic 
^ Mutau'i 54, .19. 
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Bekri, Mu‘jam, 369, 18, we read of how a(J“Pahhak entered a Christian 

monastery while the monk was reading \ and 

Ibn Duraid, 103, says that Bifr means “ the volume of the Torah or 
the Injil or what resembles them”.^ 

It is clearly a borrowing from Aramaic.^ The common Heb. *^55 
appears in Aram, as From Aram, it passed 

on the one hand into Eth. as and on the other into Arm. as 

un^lrp. As the Arm. word seems to have come from Syr,,® we may 
suppose that it was from the same source that the Arabs got the word. 


{8afara). 

Ixxx, 15. ^ 

Scribes ; plu. of (used of the heavenly scribes). 

aa-SuyutI, Itq, 321 {Mutaio, 60), tells us that some early authorities ’ 

said it was a Nabataean word meaning Aram. "ISO was a 

scribe or secretary who accompanied the Governor of a Province 
(Ezra iv, 8, etc.), and then came to mean ypa/JLfJLaT€V9 in general 
(cf. Ezra vii, 12, 21, and Cowley, Aramaic Papyri, Index, 301). 
So Syr. is both ypa/u.fxarevs' and voptKOS, and as Arabic terms 
connected with literary craft are commonly of Syriac origin we may 
suppose with Mingana ^ that this word is from Christian rather than 
from Jewish Aramaic, though the occurrence of Palm. ® 

may point to an early borrowiug in N. Arabia. 

ALavm* (Safina), 

xviii, 70, 78 ; xxix, 14. 

A ship. 

^ See Goldziher in ZDMG, xxxii, 347 n. 

* Fraenkel, Fremdw, 247 ; Schwally, Idhiicon, 64. In Safaite *1BD means an 
inscription; ef. Littmann, Semitw Inscriptions, 113, 124, 127. 

® Habschmann, Arm. Oramm, i, 317, and see Mtiller, in WZKM, viii, 284. 

* Syriac Influence, 85 ; Horovitz, KU, 68, n., is in doubt whether it is of Jewish 
or Syrian origin. As a matter of fact the heavenly scribes occur Just as frequently 
in Jewish as in Christian books, so that a decision from the use of the word is 
impossible. 

® BBS, iii, No. 1739. 
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The reference in xviii is to the boat used by Moses and al-Khidr, 
and in xxix to Noah’s ark. 


The lexicographers fancifully derive it from to peel or 

pare (cf, LA, xvii, 72). This, however, is denominative from 

mmhe, which itself is not an Arabic word but the Pers. which 

passed into Arabic through ^cna.^ Guidi, Della Sede, 601, called 


attention to the fact that is a loan-word in Arabic, and the 

Semitic root is doubtless IDO to cmer in, which w'e find in AIck. 
mpatmu ~ concealment, Phon, n3DOJD a rooj,^ and Aram. ISO ; Heb. 

159 to cover. 

The form n3''DO occurs in Heb. in the story of Jonah (Jonah i, 5),® 
and in the Talmud and Targunis and are commonly 

used. Even more commonly used are the Syr. ]i A«!y>rr> lAi-i.saic, and 
as both the al-Khidr and Nfih stories of the Qur’an seem to have 
developed under Christian influence we might suspect the word there 
to be a borrowing from Syriac. It occurs, however, in the old poetry, 
e.g. Imru ul Qais xx, 4 (Ahlwardt, Divans, 128) j Div, HudJi, xviii, 3, 
etc., so one cannot venture to say more than that it came from some 
Aram, source, as an early borrowing into Arabic. 



(Sakar), 


xvi, (>9. 


Intoxicating drink. 

With this sliould be associated all the other forms derived there- 
from and connected with drunkenness, e.g. iv, 46 ; xv, 15, 72 ; xxii, 2. 
as-Siiyuti, Itg, 321 {Mutaw, h)), tells us that some early autliorities con- 
sidered it an Kthiopic V'ord. It is possible that the Eth. is the 

origin of the Arabic word, hut the word is widely used in the Semitic 


languages, e.g. Akk. sikxtra (cf, “15^* ; beer * ; and Ileh. ^^27 ; 
Arum. ; Syr. date wine, and w^as borrowed into Egyptian, 


^ Vullciw, Lex, i, OH ; Framkei, Fmndw, 210, 217, 

Liilzbaraki, Ilandbuck, ^30 ; Harris, Glossary, 127. 

Pnj>f!rl' ‘’of rinrSD of the Elephantine i)apyri (Cowley, 

* Ziimuem, AkJcad, Fremdir, 39. 


Aramaic 
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e.g. thrj^ and Greek, e.g. crLKcpa.^ Thus while it may have come 
into Arabic from Syriac as most other wine terms did, on the other 
hand it may be a common derivation from early Semitic (Guidi, 
Della Sede, 603). 



(SaJeana). 


Of frequent occurrence. 


To dwell. 

Besides the simple verb we find 


, tlie participles L- 


and 



and the nominal forms 




Zimmern, AJcIcad. Fremdiv, 30, thinks that the origin was Mesopo- 
tamian. The Akk. ^aJednu meant to settle in a place (niederlegcn^ nieder- 
setzen), and was particularly used of dwelling somewhere. This, he 
thinks, was the origin on the one hand of the other Semitic forms, ^ 

e.g. Heb. ; Phon. ; Syr. ; and Ar. and, 

perhaps on the other hand, of the Gk. cTKrjvr} tent (though in view of 
the evidence in Boissacq, 875, this is doubtful). 



{Sikkln). 


xii, 31. 


A knife. 


Noldcke, Mand. Gramm^ 125 n., had noted that it was a borrowed 
word, comparing it with Heb. ; Syr. ]i xacp, and Mand. 
and The Heb. is a loan-word from Aram, and the 

Aram, word is also the source of the Gk. ctukIpt] ^ and the Phlv. 
ideogram sakim,^ so that an Aram, origin of the Arabic 

word is fairly certain, though whether from Syr. or O.Aram, it is 
difficult to decide (cf. Guidi, Della Bede, 581). 


^ M. Muller, Asien und Europa, 1893, p. 102. Cf. Erman-Grapow, v, 410. 

® Levy, Fremdw, 81, and I^agarde, MUtheilungen, ii, 357. 

® Eraenkel, Fremdto, 84, says ; “ ojC* ist seiner ganzen Bildung naeh als Lelm- 
wort deutlich, es hat ferner im Arabischen koine Ableitung und ausserdem iat die 
Lautvereehiebungaregel darin gegeniiber deutlich verletzt.” 

4 Levy, Fremdw, 176. 

» PPQl, 201. 
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(Sakinu). 

ii, 249 ; ix, 26, 40 ; xlviii, 4, 18, 26. 

Tlie Shekinali. 

The question of the Shekinah in the Qur*an has been discussed at 
length by de Sacy ^ and by Goldziher,® and we need do no more here 
than briefly summarize the^ results. 

The word occurs only in late Madinan passages and appears to 
have been a technical term learned by Muhammad at a relatively 
late period. In ii, 249, it refers to the sign whereby the Israelites 
were to recognize Saul as their king, but in all the other passages 
it is some kind of assistance sent down to believers from Heaven. 

Now there is a genuine Arabic word meaning tranquillity, 

from to rest, be quiet, and the common theory of the exegetes 

is that this is the word used here. This, however, will hardly fit ii, 249,® 
and even in the other passages it is obvious that something more than 
merely tranquillity was meant, so that many thought it had the special 


meaning of There was some doubt as to the voweUing of the 

word, for we find 41x3^, and 41^-5^ beside the usual 

{TA, ix, 238 ; LA, xvii, 76). There can be little doubt, 


however, that we have here the Heb. though possibly through 

the Syr. IAixOb.® Muhammad would have learned the word from the 
People of the Book, and not quite understanding its significance, have 
associated it with the genuine Arabic word meaning tranquillity, 
and this gives us the curiously mixed sense of the word in the Qur’an. 


(Saldm). 

Of very frequent occurrence, cf. iv, 96 ; v, 18 ; vi, 54, etc. 


1 JA, 1829, p. 177 ff. ® Abhandlungen, i, 177-204, and RHR, xxviii, 1-13. 

s So the Commentators admit that it means tranguillUy in all passages save ii, 249. 

* (’f. LA, xvii, 76. 

® Geiger, 54 ; Weil, Mohammed, 181 ; Pautz, Offenbarung, 251 ; Horovitz, JPM, 
208 ; von Kremcr, Ideen, 226, n. ; Frsenkel, Vocab, 23 ; Joel, El, sub voc. ; GrUn- 
baura, ZDMG, xxxii, 581, 682. 

* Noldeke, JSeue BeUrdge, 24. It was doubtltjsa throxigh the Syr. that we get the 
ifand. KrxrDtZ?. SeoLidzbarski, Mand, Liiurgien (1920), Register, s.v. ; Montgomery, 
Aramaic JncaniaHon Texts, Glossary, p. 304. 
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Peace. ^ ^ % 

The denominative verbs and with their derivatives 

are also used not uncommonly in the Qur’an, though the primitive 

verb does not occur therein. 

The root is common Semitic, and is widely used in all the Semitic 
tongues. The sense of feace, how^ever, seems to be a development 
peculiar to Heb. and Aram, and from thence to have passed into the 
S. Semitic languages. Heb. is soundness then peace ^ ; Aram. 

security ; Syr. security, peace. The Eth. 

however, is denominative,® so that doubtless came from the older 
religions. Similarly r*i ® is to be taken as due to Northern influence, 
the like Eth. A (instead of $ and W), being parallel with the 0 
of the Safaitc inscriptions. 

In the Aram, area the word was widely used as a term of salutation,'* 
and in this sense we very frequently find o'?© in the Nabataean 
and Sinaitic,^ and 0*70 in the Safaite inscriptions.® Erom this area it 
doubtless came into Arabic ® being used long before Islam, as Goldziher 

has shown (ZDMG, xlvi, 22 if.). There can be little doubt that 

to greet, etc., is denominative from this, though Torrey, Foundation, 
would take the whole development as purely Arabic. 


{Silsila). 

xl, 73 ; Ixix, 32 ; Ixxvi, 4. 

Chain. 

It is used only in connection with descriptions of the torments 
of hell, and may be a technical term in Muhammad’s eschatological 
vocabulary, borrowed in all probability from one of the Book religions. 

In any case it cannot be easily explained from an Arabic root, 
and Guidi, Della Bede, 581, already suspected it as non- Arabic, 

^ So also the rhXD of the Ras Shamra tablets. 

DiDmann, Lex, 322. 

® Hommel, SUdarab. Chrest, 124 ; Rossini, Qlossarium, 196. 

^ For examples soe Euting, Nob. Jnachr, 19, 20 ; Mn. Inachr, 01 fF. 

* Littmann, Semitio Inscriptions, pp. 131, 132, 134, etc. 

* Ndldeke-Schwally, i,33, n. IS’ee Ktinstlinger in Rocznik OrJenUdistycznp, xi, 1-10. 
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Fraonkel, Fremlw, 290,^ relates it to the Aram. ; Syr. 

lALjiuui,^ which Ls the origin of the Eth. (Noldeke, Neiie 

Beitr&ge, 42), and poasibly of the late Heb, The borrowing 

from Anim. would doubtless have been early, and it is possible that 
vro find the worrl in Safaite (cf. Ryekmans, Noms propres, 151). 


jlJaiL* {Siilidn}. 


Of verj" frequent occurrence, cf. iii, 144 ; iv, 93 ; vi, 81. 

Power, authority. Q^ovala-) 

The denominative verb ia.i^ to give powev over, occurs in iv, 92 1 


lix, 0. 

The primitive verb to be hard or strong occurs frequently in 

Ahe old poetry ^ but not in the Qur an. It is cognate wdth Eth, 
to exercise strength^ and witli a group of N. Semitic words, but in 
K. Semitic the sense of the root has developed in general to mean 
todmmnetr, have power over, e.g. Akk. kilaiu> to have power « ; Heb. 
25^^ to domineer, be master of ^ : Aram. ; Syr. 41* to have 

mastery oiw, Under this Aram, influence the Eth. ipAhi later comes 
to nicmn p<4etdatem habere. 

The Muslim philologers were entirely at sea over the Qur anic 
jUzL-, which they wish to derive from Jjulu< (cf. LA, ix, 193), 

and Sprenger, Lehoi, i, 108 rightly took it as a borrowing from the 
Aram.« In Bibl. Aram. occum several times, with the meaning 

sorereigniy. dominmu like the Rabbinic and 

In the Nalafacaii Mriptioiw abo we find nde, or dominim 

(c-f. Mzbarski, Hamlhurh, .‘576), but it is in Syriac that wo iiud the 


1 also p. 76 and Sehwally, Idioiicon, 94 ; SchulthesB, Lex, 209. 

/unmern, AHnd. Frendw, 3.7, carries this itself back to Akk. Mriarratu. 

3 A]^o of the Ann. Hubj^chmann, Arm. Oramm, i, 314. 

* AMxu in (h;vcr, Q.dirhte, i, 163 ; DlmU, iv, 41 ; v, 60 ; Asnm^itjdl, vi, 17, 

" ' OAfll and Xoldckc's note Ntue Beitrdge, 39, n, 3. 

® Ziruiiicrn, Alkftfl, Fretndi^, 7. 

Mt is f.rdv a late word in Hel). and ■ ' :■ 

* So >hlf“kc, /jffgroof, 39 n. 3 , • 

Lexique itrhniqiit, 72. ' ' ' ' Massignon, 
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word most widely used. In particular is used in precisely 

the same senses as is used in the Qur’an, and it was doubtless 

from this source that both the Ar. and Eth. were 

derived.^ 


(A 

(Siillam). 

vi, 35 ; lii, 38. 
Ladder, 


The word is clearly an Aram, borrowing, for it has no root in Arabic 
and can only be explained from Aram. as Schwally has 

noticed {ZBMG^ liii, 197). The word does not occur in Syriac, but 
its currency .in N. Arabia is evidenced by a Palm, inscription — 
SU32? I’moy nJT KD‘?oa lawi “ and he has made along , 
with this stairway seven columns ” (De Vogii^, No. 11, line 3).^ It 
would probably have been a fairly early borrowing, and as the word 
seems to be originally Akkadian,^ one cannot lose sight of the possibility 
of the Arabic word having been an early borrowing from Mesopotamia, 


(Salwd). 

ii, 64 ; vii, 160 ; xx, 82. 

Quail, 

The word is found only in connection with the story of the manna 
and quails sent as provision for the Children of Israel in their desert 
wanderings. 

Some of the Muslim philologers endeavoured to derive it from 

to console (cf. Zam. on ii, 54), but there can be no reasonable doubt 
that it is from the Heb. 1^5^ through the Aram.** The Jewish Aram. 

is little used, so all the probabilities are in favour of its 

^ Fischer, Glossary 66, gives it from Aramaic. 

* There is some doubt, however, as to whether the reading should be KD5D or 
Nnbs, though in the facsimile it certainly looks like TO =* D and not = Y. 

® See Schwally, ZDMO, liii, 197 j Horovitz, JPN, 210. 

Horovitz, KU, 17, n. Lagarde, VbersioTU, 190, n., however, curiously regards 
as borrowed from the Arabic. 
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having como through Syr. uiaLco,^ though it may have come from the 
Targums {Ahrens, Christliches, 25), 


{Suhimm), 

ii, 9G ; iv, 161 ; vi, 84 ; xxi, 78-81 ; xxvii, 15-45 ; xxxiv, 11 ; 
xxxviii, 29, 83. 

Solomon. 


All these references are to the Biblical Solomon, though the informa- 
tion about him in the Qur’an is mostly derived from late legend. 

The name was early recognized as a foreign borrowing into Arabic 
and is given as such by al-Jawaliqi, Mu'arrab, 85, though some were 


incHnod to take it as genuine Arabic and a diminutive of from 


a root ^ (cf, LAf xv, 192). Lagarde, tlbersicM, 86, thought the 
philologers were right in taking it as a diminutive from quoting 

as parallel from J* and Lidzbarski, Johannesbuch, 74, 

n. 1, agrees. The truth, however, seems to be that it is the Syr, 
m Koldeke has argued.* al-Jawaliql, op. cit., said it was Heb., but Gk. 
'laXcoficotf ,* Syr, ; Eth. beside Heb. 

are conclusive proof of Christian origin. 

The name was well-known in the pre-Islamic period, both as the 
name of Israel’s king, and as a personal name,* so it would have been 
quite familiar to Mul^ammad’s contemporaries. 


{Sunhid), 


il 20.3 ; xii, 46, 47. 

Ear of com. 

The double plu. J.i and suggests foreign borrowing. 


* f‘raf*nicel, > oenh, 24 ; Beitrdffe, 41 ; Mmgana, Syriac Influence, 86, 

* ZD MO, XV, 806 ; ZA, xxx, 158, and ef. Brockelmann, Grundriss, i, 256 ; Mingana, 

htflufrtre, 82 ; Hon^vitz, JDN, 107-0. 

3 Horovitz. KC, 118, jK>ints out that we have evidence for it as a personal name 
<tniy anumia: the Madinan .lews, Cf. also Sprenger, Leben, ii, 336. 
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The usual theory is that it is derived from (Eaghib, Mufraddt, 
222, and the Lexicons), it not being realized that the verb 


to put out earSf is itself a denominative from ^ 

which parallel Heb. 11^352^ ; Akk. Multu \ Aram. ; 

Syr. lAlai (cf. Eth. A'flA). 

As a matter of fact JAl^, AUl-w, is an independent borrowing 

from the Aram, and may be compared with the Hand, Nn'r’sai® 
(Noldeke, Mard. Gram., 19). The inserted n is not uncommon in loan- 


words in Arabic, as Geyer points out.^ Cf. from ; Syr. Uy;^> 

or t-ilJ from N or AAIs from "IlSp, Syr. 1,.aQ£5, or from 

T’tn, Syr. etc. 


{Sundus). 

xviii, 30 ; xliv, 53 ; Ixxvi, 21. 

Fine silk. 

It occurs only in combination with 3 in describing the 

elegant clothing of the inhabitants of Paradise, and thus may be 
suspected at once of being an Iranian word. 

It was early recognized as a foreign borrowing, and is given as 
Persian by al-KindT, Risdla, 85 ; ath-Tha‘labT, Fiqh, 317; ahJawallqi, 
Mdarrab,79; al-Khafaji, 104; as-Suyuti, 322. Others, however, 
took it as Arabic, as the Mulnt notes, and some, as we learn from 
TA, iv, 168, thought it was one of the cases where the two languages 
used the same word. 

Freytag in his Lexicon gave it as e persica lingua, though Fraenkel, 

Vocah, 4, raised a doubt, for no such form as occurs in Persian, 

ancient or modern.^ DvoMk, Fremdw, 72, suggests that it is a corrup- 
tion of the Pers. ^^3 j AL-**., which like Syr. jnDO is derived from 


^ Zwei Oedichte, i, 118, n. 


® See now Henning in BSOS, ix, 87, 
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Gk, craFSi;^,! a word used aiuong the Lydians, so Strabo XI, xiv, 9, 
says, for fine, transparent, flesh-coloured women's garments of linen. 

Fraenkel,^Vo/wZM»,41, compares with the Gk, cripdcov, the garment 
um^d in the Bacchic mysteries, and with this Vollers, ZDMO, li, 298, 
is inclmed to agree, as also Zimmern, Akhad. FretYdw^ 37. criv^Oiv 
itself is derived from Akk. sudinnu, sadimiu, whence came the Heb. 

; Aram. In any case it was an early borrowing as 

it occurs in the early poetry, e.g. in ]\Iutalammis, xiv, 3, etc. 

j' {Siwur). 

Only in the pin. forms dj , xliii, 53, and , xviii, 30 ; 

xxii, 23 *, XXXV, 30 ; Ixxvi, 21. 

Bracelets. 

The form « occurs in the Pharaoh story, but is found 

only in eschatological passages describing the adornment of the 
inhabitants of Paradise. 

Ziinruern, Akkad, Frernrhu 38, points out that the ultimate origin 
la the old Babylonian ^aiviru, hexvim meaning ring or arxn-bracelet, 
whence was derivid the Heh. and Aram. : Syr. 

htacfU. Zinimem would derive the Ar, j \ from the Aramaic.^ 

Tile Byr. is a fairly common word, and is used to translate 

in Gen. xxiv, 22, etc., and Pin in Ex. xxxv, 22, but from the 
form of the Arabic it would seem rather a direct borrowing from the 
Akk. at some early time, than a borrowing through the Aramaic. 

Fraenkel, Fmndw, 56, thinks is genuine Arabic, but the 

Muslim authorities were themselves in doubt about it, some of them 
giving it as of Persian origin (Lane, Lex, 1465). The borrowed form 

was certainly the j\^ from which the phi. forms were developed. 

{Sum), 

ii, J1 ; ix, 65, 87, 125, 12B; x, 39 ; xi, 16 ; xxiv, 1 ; xlvii, 22. 

Bara. 

1 Vulkrs. Lex, ii, 331. 


* 8o Meissner, in OOA, 1904, p. 766. 
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The passages in which it occurs are all late, and possibly all Madinan. 
It always means a portion of revelation, and thus was used by 
Muhammad as a technical term. 

The Muslim authorities are quite ignorant of the origin of the 
word.^ Some took it as connected with j meaning a town tvaU 

(cf. ‘R&ginh,Mufradaty 248), others made it mean ^ an astronomical 
atatio (cf. MuMt, sub voc,), while others, reading the word 

t «• 

would derive it from j\^\ to leave over (Riighib, op. cit. ; cf. also' 

Itqdny 121 ). 

The older European opinion was that it was a Jewish word derived 
from which is used in the Mishnah for rowy rankyjile, Buxtorf 

in his Lexicon suggested this equivalence, and it was accepted by 
Noldeke in IStjOmh-iBGeschichtedesQorans, p. 24; helms been followed 
by many later writers.^ Lagarde, Mittheilungen, iii, 205, however, 
pointed out the difficulties of this theory, and thought that the origin 
of the word was to be found in Heb. (which he would read in 

Is. xxviii, 25), and then, referring to Buxtorf’s mt!? Uneae 

quas transsilire impune possumusy he suggests that the meaning is 
Kavcou- mti?, however, is such a doubtful word that one cannot 
place much reliance on this derivation. 

A further difficulty with Noldeke’s theory is that miStf seems 
not to be used in connection with Scripture, whereas the Qur’anio 

d j is exclusively so associated, a fact which has led Hirschfeld 

{New ResearcheSy 2, n. 6) to think that the word is meant to represent 
the Jewish miO, the well-known technical term for the section 
marks in the Hebrew Scriptures. This is connected with his theory 

that jli ^ is meant to represent the division marks called 

which is certainly not the case, and though his suggestion that o 

1 Fraenkel, Vocab, 22 — cuius derivationem Arabes ignorant. 

* 8eo also bis Neue BeUrage, 26, and Fraenkel, Foca6, 22 ; Fremdw, 237, 238 ; 
Pautz, Offenhaning, 89 ; von Kremer, Idtm, 226 ; V''oller8, ZDMG, li, 324 ; Klein, 
Religion of Islam, 3 ; Cbeikho, Na^r&niya, 182 j Fischer, Olossar, GOa ; Horovitz, 
JBN, 211 ; Ahrens, Christliches, 19. 
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is due to a mkreading of HnO a.s HTIO is not without its subtlety, 
we cannot admit that it is very likely that Muhammad learned such a 
technical k™ in the way he suggests^ 

The most probable solution is that it is from the Syr, 
u'riiincfj^ a woni which occurs in a sense very like our English lines 

{PSm, 27^8), and thus is closely parallel to Muhaimnad’s use of j I ^5 

and both of whicli arc likewise of Syriac origin. 


isf (*Saic^). 

Ixxxix, 12. 

A wourge. 

The Commentators in general interpret the word as scourge, though 
gome (of. Zarn. in loco) * would take it to mean calamities, and others, 

in an endeavour to preserve it as an Arabic word from — «» ™ 

U) mix, want to make it mean “ mixing bowl ”, i.e. a vial of wrath like 
the (fndXr^ of Rev. xvi. 

Th«‘re can be no doubt that scourge is the right interpretation, 

and U in thk sense would seem to be a bb^rowing from Aramaic. 

In Heb. D'W is a scourge for horses and for and Aram. ; 

Byr. have the same meaning, but are used nko in connection 
with eakmitw sent by God as a scourge to the people.** From Aram, 
the word jmssed also into Eth. as plu. = pLacrri^^ 

flagellum, and though Mingana, Sgriac Influence, 90, thinks the origin 
was Christian rather than Jewish, it is really impossible to decide. 
Horcivitz, JPN, 211, favours an Ethiopic origin, while Torrey, Founda- 
tion, 51, thinks it k mixed Jew'ish Arabic. 

* 8o Btthl in El, sub voc., but bis own suggestion of a derivation from jL» to 

‘up, is no happier. ISet* Kttnstlinger in BSOS, vii, 000. 

* Ml, OrttjiH, 52; tiie suggesstion of derivation from ]2 ««noQ preaching made 
by -VI%rg</ikHitb, EBE, x, 539, is not so near. Cf. Horovitz, JPN, 212, 

^ < f. &lm Baid. and liagh. and LA, ix, 199. 

* iizjrfcb, Elijmol. Etui, H, and ZATW, xxxiii, 306, wants to make it mean^ood, 
Imt Horuvitz, KV, 13. 
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(Suq), 

XXV, 8, 22. 

A street. f. 

It occurs only in tlie plu. i31 referring to tke streets of the 
city. 

In later Arabic normally means a onarket jplace, but in the 

Qur'an it is used as the p^'^ of the O.T. and the Targums for street, 
in contradistinction to the Talmudic meaning of broad place or market?- 

The philologers derive it from to drive along (LA, xii, 33), but 

Fraenhel, Jrmdw, 187, is doubtless right in thinldng that it is a word 
taken over by the Arabs from more settled peoples,^ The Aram. 

; Syr. commonly mean odos*? as well as ayopd, 

and in a Palmyrene inscription (De Vogu6, xv, 5) we read 

showing that the word was known in N. Arabia. • 

From some early Mesopotamian source ® the word passed into 
Iranian, for we find the Phlv. ideogram shokd meaning market, 

public square, or forum, whence comes the Judaeo-Persian 
From Syriac it passed also into Arm. as in the sense of 

market,^ and it may have been from Christian Aramaic that the word 
came into Arabic. 


(Slmd). 

ii, 274 ; vii, 44, 46 ; xlvii, 32 ; xlviii, 29 ; Iv, 41. 
Sign, mark, token. 


A majority of the Muslim authorities take the word from of 
which Form II ^ means to mark or brand an animal, and Form V 
to set a mark on. These, however, are denonainative and the 

^ Cooke, N8I, 280 ; Cowley, Aramaic Papyri, No. 5. 

* But see Mflller, WZKM, i, 27. 

® In Akkadian inscadptions we find suqu — a street ; cf. Zimmern, ATckad. Fremdw, 
43. 

* PPQl, 214 ; Fraharig, Grlossary, p. 82. It occurs in the Judaeo-Persian version 
of Jer. xvii, 1 ; see Horn, Orundriss, p. 84, 

® Hubschmann, ZDMO, xlvi, 247 ; Atm. Qramm, i, 314. 
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primitive meaning of the root is to pass along (Kaghib, Mufmlat, 251). 
Some, however, as we learn from Bai(J. ou vii, 44, ventured to derive 

it from to brand. 

The Qur’anic form is hut in the literature we find 

and L*JU- with the same meaning/ and they seem all to be derivatives 

from Gk, cr^fjuct, a sign, Mark, or token, especially one from heaven 
(Vollers, ZDMG, li, 298), i.e. the o-gfxehu of the N.T. In the Peshitta 
argiLHQv is genemily rendered by 12] (i.e, Heb. HIK ; Aram. 
but in the ecclesiastical literature we find a plu. which gives us 

exactly the form we need/ and it may well have been from some 

colloquial form of this, representing ongfia, that the Arabic was 
derived. 

{Saim'). 
xxiii, 20. 

Mt. Binai, 

The usual Quranic name for Sinai was (ii, 60, 87 ; iv, 163, etc,), 
and was quite generally recognized as a foreign borrowing. 

as-Suyil|i, Itq, 322, says that itwas considered to be Nabataean/ though 
»ome took it to be Syriac or Abyssinian,^ and others claimed that it 

was genuine Ambic, a form JU^i from meaning ■;V1. It 

k eitrioux tint the exegetea were a little unoertain whether 
meant tbe mountain itself or the area in which the mountain was.® 

* 14, 17, Tlw MuhU would derive L*w meaning magic from 

hut it is olearly (njfula through Syr. ] i Vl > CIO. 

2 PSm, 2613. It occur® alsf» in the Christian-PaleJitiiiiaii dialect, cf. Schultheas, 
Lex, 13.’>. 

® Sn M«taw, 5r9, and Bagh. on xjdii, 20, quoting ftl-Muq5til. 

* Bagh. on xxiii, quoting al-Kalbl and ‘Ikrima, 

» I'c/c Bagh, op, cit.— jAl jo* aJ ^1 y>, which may be a 

rHiection of «V rov Spotf^ 
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Either the Eth. ^ or the Christ.-Palast. representing 

the Gk. Xivd would give us a nearer equivalence with than the 

Heb, '’3‘’P or the usual Syr. but the Christ.-Palast. 

which is exactly the Ar. j makes the Syriac origin certain.® 

The of xcv, 2, is obviously a iViodilication of for the 

sake of rhyme/ though some of the Muslim authorities want to make 
it an Abyssinian word (as-SiiyutT, 322 ; Mutaw, 44), and both Geiger, 
155, following d’PIerbelot,® and Grimme, ZA, xxvi, 167, seek to find 
some independent origin for it. 



{Shirk). 


Used very frequently, cf. xxxv, 38 ; xxxi, 12. 

To associate anyone with God : to give God a partner. ** 

In the Qur’an the word has a technical sense with reference to 
what is opposed to Muhammad’s conception of monotheism. Thus 

we find iJ ^1 , to give partners to God, i.e. to be a polytheist, 

one who gives God a partner, i.e. a polytheist, ^ those to whom 


the polytheists render honour as partners with God, terms which, we 
may note, are not found in the earliest Suras. 

The root is “ to have the shoe strings broken ”, so 

" s- 

means sandal sirapS} and .i) I is “to put leather thongs in sandals ”, 
with which we may compare Heb, *^*1^ to lay cross wise, to interweave, 

Syr. to braid. Eromthis the words a^?.eiand a partner- 


1 ICtinstlinger in Rooznik Orjentalistyczny, r (1927), pp. 59 ff., suggests that it is a 
descriptive adjective and not a proper name. 

* Cf. the ]Xa£0> in one of the fragments edited by Schulthess, ZDMO, 

Ivi, 257. 

® Note the discussion in Geigpr, 155, n., and Horovitz, KU, 123 ff. ; JFN, 159. 

* So Horovitz, KU, 123. He notes also that its vowelling represents the older 
spelling. 

s See also Sycz, Eigennamen, 67, who, however, wrongly writes <>Ju- for 
caIu-. 
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ship, i.e. the interweaving of interests, are easily derived. In the 
technical sense of associating partners with God, however, the word 
seems to be a borrowing from S. Arabia. In an inscription published 
by Mordtmann and Muller in WZKM, x, 287, there occurs the line — 
mm KDJ Hn«> “ and avoid giving 

a partner to a Lord who both bringeth disaster, and is the author 
of well being Here is used in the technical Qur’anic sense of 

^ and there can be little doubt that the word came to Muhammad, 
whether directly or indirectly, from some S. Arabian source. 

[Shi^Td), 

hii, 50, 

Sirius. 

The Commentators know that it is the Log Star, which was anciently 
worshipped among the Banu Khuza'a (Bagh. and Zam. on the passage, 
and cf. LA, vi, 84), 

The common explanation of the philologers is that it is from 

and moans “ the hairy one ”, but there can be little doubt that it is 
derived from the Gk. whose p, as Hess shows, is regularly 

rendered by Ar. The word occurs in the old poetry ® and was 
doubtless known to the Arabs long before Islam. 

{Shahr). 

ii, 181, 190, etc. ; iv, 94 ; v, 2, 98 ; ix, 2, 5, 36 ; xxxiv, 11 ; etc. 

Month. 

^ The editors of tlie inscription recognize this, and Margoliouth, Solmeich Lectures, 
p. 68, says : “ the Qur’anic technicality shirk, the association of other beings with 
Allah, whose source bad previously eluded us, is here traced to its home.” Horovitz, 
A' 17, 60, 61, however, is not so certain and suggests Jewish influence connected with 
the Rabbinic use of 

* Hess, Z8, ii, 221, thinks we have formal proof of the foreign origin of the word 
in the fact that the Bedouin know only the name for this star. LA, ii, 116, 

and vi, 84, gives f as a synomym for ^ and this word is found again in the 
Bishari 3Iirdini. 

® See Hommel, ZD3IG, xlv, 597, and Horovitz, KU, 119. 
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Besides the sing, we have both plu. forms 1 and j in the 
Qur’an. 

It occurs only in relatively late passages, mostly Madman, and 
always in the sense of months never with the earlier meaning moon. 

The primitive sense of is to publish abroad, and it was known 

to some of the early philologers that meaning month was a borrow- 
ing, as we learn from as-Suyuti, 322, and al-Jawaliqi, Mu^arrab, 93. 
The borrowing was doubtless from Aram., where alone we find any 
development of the root in this sense. InO.Aram. as the name 

of the moon-god occurs in the inscriptions of Nerab of the seventh 
century b.c.,^ and in the proper name we find 

it on an inscription from Sinai.^ In the Targums is the moon, 

and like the Syr. 1>oicd and the Aram. is of quite common 

use. It was from the Aram, that the Eth. **iVC was derived, and 
in all probability the Arabic also, though the S. Arabian 
(Rossini, Glossarium, 247) may point to an early development in 
Arabic itself. 

{ShuhadS). 

iv, 71 ; iii, 134 ; xxxix, 69 ; Ivii, 18. 

Witnesses. 

Goldziher in his Muhammedanische Studien, ii, 387 ff., pointed out 
the connection of this with the Syr. Ijcnco, which in the Peshitta 
translates ixdprvp-^ The word itself is genuine Arabic, but its sense 
was influenced by the usage of the Christian communities of the 
time. 

(Shai^n). 

Of frequent occurrence, cf. ii, 34, 271 ; iv, 85, etc. 

It occurs [a) as a personal name for the Evil One — o 'Varava?, 
cf. ii, 34 ; iv, 42, etc. 

1 Text in Lidzbaraki, Handbuch, 446. 

2 Lidzbarski, op. cit., 252. 

* Vide Horovitz, KU, 50 i Scbwally, Idioticon, 60. 
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(6) in the pin. for the hosts of evil, cf. ii, 96 ; vi, 121, etc, 

(c) metaphorically of evil leaders among men, cf. ii, 13 ; iii, 169 ; 
vi, 112, etc. 

(cZ) perhaps sometimes merely for mischievous spirits, cf. vi, 70 ; 
xxi, 82 ; xxiii, 99. 

The Muslim authorities were uncertain whether to derive the word 
from 2;^^ he far from, or from io burn with anger (cf. Raghib, 

Mufraddt, 261, and LA, xvii, 104 ; TA, ix, 253). The form 
however, is rather difficult. It is true, as the philologers state, that we 

do get forms hke perplexed, hut this is from jls*- where the 

is no part of the root, and, lilce the quoted as parallels 

In LA, is really a form not J and is a diptote whereas 

is a triptotc. The real analogy would be with such forms as 

babbler, jUa^mun(jfZecZ,and quoted by Rrockclmann, 

Orundriss, i, 344, but these are all rare adjectival forms and hardly 

parallel the Qur’anic jUaA^. 

Now we learn from the Lexicons that Shaitan has the meaning of 

snake~«,.J^ a1 <1^ {LA, xvii, 104, 105), and we find this meaning 
in the old poets, e.g. in a Rejez poet— 

“ A foul-tongued woman who swears when I swear, like the crested 
serpent from Al-Hamat,” 
and in a verse of Tarafa, 

“ They (the reins) play on the back of the Hadramaut camel, like a 
snake's writhings in the desert where the Khirwa‘ grows." 

Moreover, we find Shaitan used as a personal name in ancient 
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Arabia.^ The Aglidm, xv, 53^ mentions L-i (J, (J, jllaxJL!! 

among the ancestors of ‘Alqama, and Ibn Duraid mentions a jU>lc 
jlkxjdl (240j 1. 4) and a (243, 1. 3).® As a tribal 

name we find a sub-tribe of the Banu Kinda called 

in Agham, xx, 97, and in Yaqut, Mu‘ja7n, iii, 356, we have mention 
of a branch of the Banu Tamim of the same name. This use is probably 
totemistic in origin, for we find several totem clans among the ancient 

Arabs, such as the who in the early years of Islam were the 

ruling caste of the Tayyi {Aghdnt, xvi, 60, 1. 7), the \ (Hamdani, 

91, 1. 16), the a sub-tribe of Aus (Ibn Duraid, 260, 2), etc.^ 

The serpent was apparently an old Semitic totem, ^ and as a tribal 
name associated with one of the many branches of the Snake totem. 

van Vloten and Goldziher take to be an old Arabic word.® 

That the Arabs believed serpents to have some connection with 
supernatural powers, was pointed out by Noldeke in the Zeitschrift 
fur Volherpsyckologie, i. 412 ff., and van Vloten has shown that they 
were connected with demons and evil,® so that the use of the name 

for the Evil One could be taken as a development from this. 

The use of in the Qur’an in the sense of mischievous spirits, 

where it is practically equivalent to Jinn, can be paralleled from the 

1 Vide Goldziher, ZD MO, xlv, 686, and Abhandlungen, i, 106 ; van Vloten in 
Feestbundd aan de Ooeje, 37 ff. ; Horovitz, K U, 120. 

* So we find a ^ju a ^ of the tribe of Jusham {TA, iv, 29} and in Usd aU 

QMba, i, 343, we find a man CX Biwan of Tufail (ed. 

ICrenkow, iii, 37), there is mention of a certain Shaitan b. al-Hakam. 

* Vide the discussion in Robertson Smith, Kitiship, 229 if. 

* Vide Robertson Smith in Journal of Philology, ix, 99 ff. ; G. B. Gray, Hebrew 
Proper Names, p, 91, and Baudissin, Sludien zur semitischen BeligioTisgeachichte, i, 
pp. 267-292. 

® Goldziher, Abhandlungen, i, 10 ; van Vloten, Feestehundel aan de Ooeje, 38 ff. 
Also Sprenger, Leben, ii, 242, n. 2. Wellhausen, however, Eeste, 157, n., thinks that 
this has been substituted for some earlier name and is not itself an old Arabic name. 

® Vide his essay " Bftmonen, Geister und Zauber bei den alten Arabem” in 
WZKM, vii, particularly pp. 174-8, and see Goldziher, Abhandlungen, i, 6 ff. 
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old poetry, and would fit this early serpent connection, but the 
theological connotations of Shaitan as leader of the hosts of evil, is 
obviously derived from Muhammad’s Jewish or Christian environments. 
In the Rabbinic writings is used in this sense, as are the Gk. 

^arav and the Syr. *(i4qd J From the Syr. come the Arm. mumwbtuj,^ 

and also the Phlv. ideo^am {PPGl, 209), tie 

SUddn of the Pailmli fragment,^ iii, 2, but it is from the Eth. 
which occurs beside for 0 dta^oXo^, that many scholars 

have sought to derive the Ar. Whether this is so it is now 

perhaps impossible to determine, but we may take it as certain that 
the word was in use long before Muliammad’s day,® and he in his use 
of it was undoubtedly influenced by Christian, probably Abyssinian 
Christian, usage, (Fischer; Glossar, 166, thinks that the word is from 

but influenced by the genuine Arabic meaning demon.) 

{Shta). 

vi, 65, 160 ; xv, 10 ; xix, 70 ; xxviii, 3, 14 ; xxx, 31 ; xxxiv, 64 ; 
xxxvii, 81 ; liv, 51. 

Sect or party. 

Both plurals ^ Qur’an. 

The verb in the sense of to he published abroad, occurs in 

xxiv, 18, and it is usual for the Muslim authorities to derive kmxJ^ from 

this (cf. Eaghib, Mufraddt, 272). Schwally, Idioiicon, 61, however, 
points out that in the meaning of sect the word has developed under 

^ is the form on the incantation bowls, of. Montgomery, Aramaic 

Incantation Texts, Glossary, 296. 

® Httbschmann, Ann. Gramm., i, 316. 

® Herzfeld, Paikuli, Glossary, p. 243. Of the same origin is also the Soghdian 
sH'nh (Henning, Manichdisches BeUbuch, 1937, p. 142). 

* Nbldeke, Neue JBeitrdge, 47 ; Pautz, Offenbarung, 48 ; Ahrens, Muhammed, 92 ; 
Rudolph, Abhdngigkeit, 34; Margoliouth, ERE, x, 540. Praetorius, ZDMO, Ixi, 
619-620, thinks the Eth. is derived from the Arabic, but see NOldeke, op. cit., 
against him. 

® Wdlbausen, Beste, 167, and see Horovitz, KTJ, 121. 
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Syrian Cliristian influence, Syr. being a faction as well as 

group {agmen, TrXgBos'), PSmy 2576. 


'' y ^ ^ 

L.Ha.) I (As-SdWun), 

H, 59 ; V, 73 ; xxii, 17.i 
•The Sabians. 

Lil^e the and the Magians, they represent a group 

specially honoured in the Qur’an as cX.dSl, but whom they 


represent, is stiU an unsolved puzzle. 


The exegetes had no idea what people was meant by 


as is evident from the long list of conflicting opinions given by Tab. 
on ii, 69. They also differed as to its derivation, some taking it^from 

to long for (ShahrastM, ed. Cureton, 203), and others from L^, 

which they say means to change one's religion (Tab., loc. cit.). 

Bell, Origin^ 60, 148, is inclined to think that the word is just 
a play on the name of the Sabaean Christians of S. Arabia. He himself 
notes the difficulties of this theory, and though it has in its favour the 


fact that an-Nasafi on xxii, 17, calls the fjabians 

the fact that Muhammad himself was called a Sabi by his contem- 
poraries,^ seems to show that the word was used technically in his 
milieu, and is not a mere confusion with Sabaean. Grimme, Mohammed, 
1904, p. 49, also looked to S. Arabia for the origin of the word, which 
he would relate to Eth. whose secondary meaning is trihutum 

pendere, and which he would interpret as “ Almosen spendend 
This, however, is somewhat far-fetched.® 

Wellhausen’s theory 237, was that it was from Aram. 

given to the sect or sects because of their baptismal 


1 Sprenger, Leben, ii, 184, thinks we should read L U> in six, 13, referring to 
John the Baptist. 

2 BukhSrI (ed. Krehl), i, 96, 97 ; ii, 387, 388 ; Ibn Hisham, 229 ; and the irerse 
of Saraqa in Aghani, xv, 138. 

» Vide Rudolph, Abhangigkeit, 74, n. 
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practices.^ We find this KSSS to baptize in Mandaean (Noldeke, 
Manila Gramm, 235), and as Brandt points out,^ we find the root in 
the sect names Maor/3ct)^atoi and '^e^ovaioi. If, as Pedersen 
holds, ^ the Sabians are G-nostics, this derivation is probably as near 
as we are likely to attain. 

(Sibglia), 
ii, 132. 

Baptism. 

The passage is Madinan and is a polemic against the Jews and 

Christians, so that would seem to be a reference to Christian 
baptism.^ 

is probably to dye, and tincture (of, Syr. 1.10^}, 

occurs in xxiii, 20, meaning juice. It is possible that in all its 

meanings is a borrowed word, though in this case the ^ would show 

that it must have been very early naturalized. In any case it is clear 
that the meaning baptism is due to Christian infiuence. 

Prom = Aram. ^ 1^25 to dip, it was an easy transition to 
to baptize, and particularly in the Christian-Palestinian dialect we get 
to baptize, to he baptized, baptism, 

baptist (Schulthess, Lex, 166 ; PSm, 3358). The Christian reference 

of is clear from Zam. on the passage, and the influence was 

probably Syriac. 

iSuliuf). 

XX, 133 ; liii, 37 ; bcxiv, 52 ; bcxx, 13 ; Ixxxi, 10 ; bcxxvii, 18, 19 ; 
xcviii, 2. 

1 Rudolph, op. cit,, pp. 68, 69. Pautz, Offeiibarung, 148, n., with less likelihood - 
suggests the Syr. » become 

® Die jUdiscJien Baptismen, 112 ff. See also Horovitz, KU, 121, 122. 

® Browne, Festschrift, p. 383 ff. Torrey, Foundation, 3, assumes that the Sabi’ans 
were the Mandaeans, but this is questionable. Cf. Ahrens, Muliammed, 10. 

* So Rudolph, Abhangigheit, 75, and Lane, Lex, sub voc., though Ullmann, Koran, 
14, would take it to refer to circumcision. 
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Plu. of — a of writing. 

It is one of tlie technical terms connected with Muhammad’s 
conception of heavenly Books. All the passages save xcviii, 2, are early, 
and some of them very early. 

Horovitz, KUj 69, is doubtless right in thinldng that Muhammad 
used it as a general term for such sacred writings as were known at 
least by hearsay to the Arabs, and as suck it could be applied later to 
his own revelations. The word occurs not infrequently in the old 
poetry in the sense of pages of writing, e.g. in 'Antara, xxvii, 2 (Ahlwardt, 
Divans, p. 62) — 

Like a message on pages from the time of Ohrosroes, which I sent 
to a tongue-tied foreigner,” 
or the verses in Aglidnl, xx, 2i-*- 

O'* O'* 

A page of writing from Laqit to whatever lyadites are in al-JazIrah.” ^ 
The philologers have no adequate explanation of the word from 

Arabic material, for is obviously denominative. ^ It is in S. Arabia 

that we find the origin of the word. Grimme, ZA, xxvi, 161, quotes 
with its plu. ^4^ ft from the S, Arabian inscriptions,® 
and in Eth. io ivrite is in very common use,^ while 

meaning both scriptura and liber is clearly the source of the Ar. 

so commonly used in later times for the Qur’an.® The use of the word 
in the early literature shows that it was a word already borrowed 


1 Also Mutalammis (ed. Vollers, Beitr. Ass., v, 171), and further references by 
Goldziher in ZDMG, xlvi, 19. NOldeke'Schwally, i, 11, notes that in the poetry it 
never means a collection of writings in a book, as Muhammad uses it. 

® Fraenkel, Fremclto, 248. 

, ® Glaser, 424, 8, 11 ; Hal6vy, 199, 8; and cf. Rossini, Glossarium, 223, 

* Uillmann, Lex, 1266 If. Pautz, OffenbaruTig, 123, n., is inclined to derive the 
Qur’anic word from Ethiopic. 

® Grohmann, WZKM, xxxii, 244. This was also in use in pre-Islamic Arabia as 
Andrae, Ursprung, 36, notes, and was borrowed by the Jews, cf. min P]n3rD 
{NSldeke, Neue Beitrdge, 60, n.). Itqan, 120, makes it clear that was recognized 

as Abyssinian in origin, 

0 
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from S. Arabia in pre-Islamio times ^ and thus ready to Mubamjnad’s 
band for bis tecbnical use of it in connection with sacred writings. 


(Badaqa), 

ii, 192, 265, 266, 273, 277; iv, 114; ix, 68, 60, 80, 104, 105; 
Iviii, 13, 14. 

Alms, titbes. ^ ^ 

Tbe denominative verb to give alms, occurs in ii, 280 ; 

V, 49 ; xii, 88 ; I in iv, 94 ; ix, 76 ; Ixiii, 10, and tbe participles 

and iJA^Z.A are used several times, c.g. ii, 38, 85 ; xxxiii, 35. 
These passages are all late, and tbe word is used only as a technical 
rebgious term, just like Heb. Pbon. pHUii, Syr. lo?l. 

The Muslim authorities derive tbe word from to be sincere, and 

say that alms are so called because they prove the sincerity of one’s 
faith. The connection of the root with pnia is sound enough, but as a 
technical word for alms there can be no doubt that it came from a 
Jewish or Christian source. Hirschfeld, Beiirdge, 89, argues for a Jewish 
origin,® which is very possible. The Syr. with T for IS would 
seem fatal to a derivation from a Christian source, but in the Christian- 
Palestinian dialect we find translating eXerjjjiocrvur} in common 
use in several forms,® which makes it at least possible that the source 
of the Arabic word is to be found there. 

iv, 71 ; xii, 46 ; xix, 42, 57 ; Ivii, 18 ; and ^ v, 79. 

A person of integrity. 

Obviously it may be taken as a genuine Arabic formation from 

on the measure though this form is not very common. 

1 Fraenkel,in7Jfii<n^S5.,iii,69 ; Noldeke, i^ewe BeUrdge,5Q‘ Gheikho, Nasraniy a, 
181, 222 ; Horovitz, KU, 69 ; iSimraern, Akkad. Fremdw, 19. 

® So Fraenkel, Vocah, 20 j Sprenger, Leben, ii, 196 n. ; Rudolph, AhhangigkBit, 
61 ; Ahrens, Muhammed, 180 ; von Kreraer, StreifzUge, p. ix. 

* Sehulthess, Lex, 167 ; Schwally, Jdioticon, 79 ; and cf. Horovitz, JPN, 212. 
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As used in the Qur’an, however, it seems to have a technical sense, 
being used in the sing, only of Biblical characters, and in the plu. 
as “ the righteous ”, and for this reason it has been thought that we 
can detect the influence of the Heb.-Aram. Thus Fleischer, 

Kleimre Schriften, ii, 594, says : “ Das Wort ist dem heb.-aram. 
entlehnt, init Verwandlung des Vocals der ersten Silbe in i 


nach dem bekannten reinarabischen ^^1.” 

In the O.T. p*’*125 mGansjusl, righteous, and is generally rendered 
by SiKatos' intheLXX. In the Rabbinic Npnis the sense of piety 
becomes even more prominent and it is used in a technical sense for 
the pious, as in Sucea, 45, b. It is precisely in this sense that Joseph, 


Abraham, and Idris are called and the Virgin Mary in 


the Qur’an, and there can be little doubt that both the Arabic 
and the Eth. are of this Aram, origin.^ 

Occurs some forty-five times, e.g. i, 5, 6 ; ii, 136, 209, etc. 

A Way. 

The word is used only in a religious sense, usually with the adj. 

and though frequently used by Muhammad to indicate his own 

preaching, it is also used of the teaching of Moses (xxxvii, 118) and 
Jesus (hi, 44), and sometimes means the xehgious way of life in general 
(cf. vii, 15). 

The early Muslim authorities knew not what to make of the word. 

They were not sure whether it was to be spelled or 

jJ,^ and they were equally uncertain as to its gender, al-Akhfash 

, ^ Cf. Horovitz, KXJ, 49 ; Vacca, Bl, iv, 402 ; Ahrens, GhrktUchea, 19 ; Grimme, 

ZA, xxvi, 162, thought it was of S. Arabian origin, and this may be supported by the 

occurrence of = l?iddiq (?) as a proper name in the inscription, Glaser, 266 

(= CIS, iv, No, 287), though the vocalization here may be §Sdiq (Rossini, Glossarium, 
222 ; cf. Ryckmans, Nome ^ropres, i, 182, 269). The Phon. name ZvSvk may also 
represent p‘'“TS (Harris, Glossary, 141). 

^ Vide Bagh. on i, 6, and Jawharl, sub voc. 
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propounding » theory that in the dialect of I-Iijaz it was fcm. and in the 
diakd. of Tamhn inasc. Many of the early philologers recognized it 
as a foreign word, as we leam from as-SuyUti, Uq, 322 ; Muzhir , i, 130 ; 
Mutmv, 50. They said it was Greek, and arc right in so far as it was 
from the flelienized form of the Lat. strata that the word passed into 
Aram, and thence into Arabic. 

The word was doubtless hrst introduced by the Konian administra- 
tion into Syria and the surrounding territory, so that strata became 
irrpara (cf. Procopius, ii, 1), and thence Aram. 

KtOnOK ; i ; Syr. From Aram, it was an early 

tmrrowiiig into Arabic, being found in the early poetry.® 




i^^arh). 


xxvii, 44 ; xxviii, 38 ; xl, 38. 


Tower. 

The l>xicograpbers were not very sure of its meaning. They 
generally take it to mean a palace or some magnificent building 
(Jawharl), or the name of a castle {TA, ii, 179), wdiile some say it means 


qlass tiles— j^j\y ^ All these explanations, however, seem 

to be drawn from the Qur’anic material, and they do not explain 


how the word can be derived from 

NdHeke. Nene Bevtr&qt\ 51, pointed out tliat in all probability 
the word is frtmi Elth. K'C/h a room, sometimes used for templum, 
sometimes for palathim, but as Dillmann, Lex, 1273, notes, always for 
Ofrk aUimes eom^nniae. This is a much fikelier origin than the Aram. 

which, though in the Targum to Jud, ix, 49, it means citadel 
or fartlfied phee, usually means a deep cavity in a rock, and is the 

equivalent of Ar. not of It is doubtful if the word 

* Cf. Kramg, Grmhi^che vnd Jatnnp^he LeAnworter im Talmud, ii, 82, 413. A 

frwttatKin is tSrT^ (— = arparwri)^. 

* < )f fxtrtieular interest if} the fact that in an eBchatologieal sense it passed from* 

ArAtnait into PahUvi as t't, Bailey in JJtAS, 1934, p. 505. 

* FriU'nkfl, Voeah, 25 ; von Kreioer, Id^m, 226, n. ; BvoMk, Fremdw, 26, 31 , 76 : 
Vollers, ZDMG, 1, 614 ; Ii, 314. 

^ H<iffmann. ZA, xi, 322. Wliat Fraenkel, Fremdw, 237, means by nri“l2? I know 
not. 
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occurs in the gennino old poetry, but it is found in the S. Arabian 
inscriptions, where X4^!)A> X4^)i¥i = aedificium elatum (Rossini, 

Glossanum, 225). 


(Salaba). 

iv, 156 ; V, 37 ; vii, 121 ; xii, 41 ; xx,,74 ; xxvi, 49. 

To crucify. 

The passages are all relatively late. Once it refers to the crucifixion 
of our Lord (iv, 156), once to the crucifixion of Joseph’s prison com- 
panion (xii, 41), and in all the other passages to a form of punishment 
which Muhammad seems to have considered was a favourite pas- 
time of Pharaoh, but which in v, 37, he holds out as a threat against 
those who reject his mission. 

The word cannot be explained from Arabic, as the verb is denomina- 
tive from This occurs in the old poetry, e.g. an-Nabigha, 

ii, 10 (Ahlwardt, Divans^ p. 4), and 'Adi b. Zaid {Agliani, ii, 24), etc., 
and is doubtless derived from Aram. Syr. as 

Fraenkel, Fremdw, 27 6, claims. The word is not original in Aram., how- 
ever, and perhaps came originally from some Iranian source from a root 

represented by the Pers. IaW (Vollexs, ZDMQ, 1, 614). Mingana, 

Syriac Influence, 86, claims that it was from Syr. rather than from 
Jewish Aram, that the word came to Arabic, and as the Eth, 'J-JlAfl 
seems to be of this origin,^ it may be so.^ 

Cj\ (S alawdt). 
xxii, 41. 

Places of worship. 

Though the Commentators are not unanimous as to its meaning 
they are in general agreed that it means the synagogue of the Jews, 
and as such many of them admit that it is a borrowing from Heb. 
(BaiJ . and Zam. on the passage ® : al- Jawaliql, Mu'arrab, 95 ; as-Suyufi, 

^ The form rt (fV.'rt is later and derived from the Arabic (Nbldoke, Nem Beitrclge, 36). 

2 So Ahrens, Ghristliohea, 40. 

® That it was a borrowing is evident from the large crop of variant readings of 
the word noted by al-‘UkbarI, Iml&\ ii, 89, 
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Itq, 322 ; al-Khafaji, 123 ; as-SijistaEi, 201). This idea that it is Hebrew 
is derived, of course, from the notion that tlie word means synagogues. 
It could be from the Aram. which means 'prayer t but the 

t}iof>ry of Ibn Jinn! in his MuUamh, quoted by as-SuyutT, Maiaw, 55, 
that it is Syriac, is much more likely,^ for though means 

prayer^ the commonly used means a place of prayer, 

i.e. wpo(r€VXV> which llmlolph, AbMngigkeit^ 7, n.,® would take 
as the reference in the Qur'anic passage. As we find — chapel 

in a S. Arabian inscription,^ however, it is possible that the word first 
j)am>d into S, Arabian and thence into the northern language. 

(.W). 

Of very frequent occurrence. 

To pray. 

Besides the verb we find in the Qur’an » j!C^ prayer, one 

who pray^, and place of prayer. however, is denominative 

from * jSLa. as Hprenger, Lehen, iii, 527, n. 2, had noted, ^ and SjJC. 

itself Beema to have been borrowed from an Aramaic source (Noldebe, 
255, 281). 

The origin, of course, is from ~ as has been 

generally recognized,® for the Eth. is from the same source 

(Noldebe, AVuc BeitrOye, 36). It may have been from Jewish Aramaic 

but more probably from Syr,,® for the common phrase ^ISl, 

as Wensinck, Joden, 105, notes, is good Syriac. It was an early borrowing 
(Horovitz, ./PA", 185), used in the early poete and thus quite familiar 

* Fraeiikftl, Yoeuh, 21 ; Uvofik, Fremdw, 31 ; Schwally, Idioticon, 80, 126. 

* Sf-e Pautz, OjyenifwruT^, 149. 

» Hfwtnmel, JS^hrab. ChreH., 125; Rossini, CflMsarium, 224. 

* Tiw primary meaning of is toroast, of. Heb. nbs ; Eth. al.Khafaj\, 

124, seems to feel that is a borrowed form. 

® Fraenkel, 21 ; Wensim-k, SI, Art. ” ISalat ” ; Bell, Origin, 61, 91, 142 ; 

PauU, U9 ; ' ■ ; GrUnbaum, xl, 275 j 

Mittwoch, EHiMckmgiigaMl . . , pp. 6, 7fF.; Ziminern, Akkad, 

Fremiw, 65 ; Ahrem, Mnhnmmrd, 117. 

« Mingam, Syriac Inflmmt, 86 ; Hchwally, Idiotioon, 80, 126, 
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in pre-Islaniic days/ and the substantive preces is found in 

the S. Arabian inscriptions (Rossini, Glossarium^ 224). 


vi, 74 ; vii, 134 ; xiv, 38 ; xxi, 58 ; xxvi, 71. 

An idol. 

Found only in the plu. I, and only in relatively late passages. 

It is curious that it occurs only in connection with the Abraham legend, 
save in one passage (vii, 134), where it refers to the Canaanites. 

As we find m in the S. Arabian inscriptions, ^ D. H. Muller, 

WZKM, i, 30, would regard as a genuine Arabic word. It has, 
however, no explanation from Arabic material, and the philologers ar§ 

A 

driven to derive it from meaning J {LA> xv, 241 ; al-Khafaji, 
124). 

It was doubtless an early borrowing from Aramaic. The root 

appears to be common Semitic,^ cf. Akk. salmu ^ and Ar. j%Ju£> to cut 

off, so Heb. O'PS; Phou. D'PS; Aram. KO'PS; Syr.^A an 
ima^e, would doubtless mean something cut out of wood or stone. 

and Nna‘?a occur not infrequently in the Nabataean 
inscriptions {RES, ii, 467, 477 ; Cook, Glossary, 101),® and it was from 
some such Aram, form that the word came into use in N. Arabia,® 

giving us the we find in a Safaite inscription,’ the of the 

early Arabic poetry and of the Qur’an, and perhaps a Nabataean 
in an inscription from Madafin Salifi.® 

1 NSldeke, Nem JBeitrdge, 29, and cf. Goyer, Zwei Qediohte, i, 203 = Dtwan, iv, 11. 
® CIS, iv, No. ii, 1. 4, and see Gddemeister, ZDMO, xxiv, 180 ; MES, il, 485. 
, s But see Ndldeke, ZDMG, xl, 733. 

* Zimmem, Akkad, Eremlw, 8. 

® So the S. Arabian (Rossini, Olossarium, 224 ; RES, ii, 485). 

® Fraenkel, Fremdw, 273 ; Pautz, Ojfmbarung, 176, n. 2 ; Robertson Smith, 
Kinship, 300. 

’ Haldvy, in vii® s6rie, xvii, 222. 

« RES, ii, No. 1128. 
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^ I {Suwa ). 
xii, 72. 

A drinking cup. 

It occurs only in tlie Joseph story for the king’s drinking cup 
which was put in Benjamin’s sack. 

The w'ord was a puzzle to the exegetes and we find a fine crop 

of variant readings — 

accepted Either or would make it mean a 

measure for grain, and or 

fashioned or moulded, e.g. a gold ornament. 

The^ Muslim authorities take the word as Arabic, h' deke has 
shown tliat it is the Eth. Kn, which is actually the word used of 
Pharacdi's^ cup in the Joseph story of Gen. xl ^ in the Ethiopic Bible. 


would probably something 




besides the 


{Saimmi"). 
xxii, 41. 

Phi. of a cloister. 

The Commentators differ among themselves as to whether it stands 
for a Jewish, a Christian, or a §abian place of worship. They agree, 

however, in deriving it from (cf. Ibn Duraid, 166), and Eraenkel 
agrees,^ thinking that originally it must have meant a high tapering 

building.^ The difficulty of deriving it from however, is obvious, 

and al-Kliafajl, 123, lists it as a borrowed w’ord. 

Its (irigiu is apparently to be soxight in S. Arabia, from the word 
that is behind the Eth. a hennit's cell (Noldeke, Beitrdge, 

^ AV«f Btiirdge^ 55. 

* Fnmdw, 

® It f'ertainly haw tho meaning of minaret in such, passages as Aghani, xx, 85 ; 
A tmli, ii, 7U ; Jatiz, MnMain, 161, and Jhtzy, Bu^pUmerU, i, 845. So the Judaeo- 
Tiiiii>viiin nytSlT means fiampanile (Xdldeke, Xeue Beitrdge, 5:2). Lammens, ROC, 
ix <1901), pp. 35, in, suggests that originally meant tho pillar of a Stylite 

anss-tif. 
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52)/ though we have as yet no S. Arabian word with which to com- 
pare it. 

d j (Silra). 

xl, 66 ; Ixiv, 3 ; Ixxxii, 8. 

Form, picture. « 

We also find the denominative verb in iii, 4 ; vii, 10 ; xl, 

GG ; Ixiv, 3. 

That the philologers had some difficulty with the word is evident 
from the Lexicons, cf, LA, vi, 143, 144. The word has no root in 

Arabic, for it does not seem possible to explain it from a Vj which 

means to incline a iking towards (of. Heb. "110 to turn aside, and the 
suru, to rebel of the Amarna tablets). 

Fraenkel, Frenuho, 272, suggests, therefore, that it is derived from 
the Syr. /om, image, figure, from a root to describe, 

picture, form (cf. Heb. 1122 to delineate). In Aram, also J^1125 and 
Knnis mean picture, form, and in the S. Arabian inscriptions we 
find not infrequently with the meaning of image.^ It is very 

probable that it was from S. Arabia that the word came into use in the 
North, ^ and doubtless at an early period, as it occurs in the early 
poetry. 


^ {Saum) and {Siyam). 

ii, 179, 183, 192 ; iv, 94 ; v, 91, 96 ; xix, 27 ; Iviii, 6. 

Fasting. 

The verb occurs in ii, 180, 181, and the participle in xxxiii, 35, 


being obviously denominative from ^ 

It will be noticed that the passages are all late, and that the word 
is a technical religious term, which was doubtless borrowed from some 
outside source. That there were Jewish influences on the Qur’anic 


^ Rudolph, AbhatigiglceU, 7 n. 

® Vide Homrael, Chrestomath, 125 ; Mordtmann, Himyar. Insch., 14, 16 ; Rossini, 
Glossarium, 223. 

® So Zimmern, Akkad. Fremdw, 27. 
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teaching about fasting has been pointed out by Wensinck, J oden, 120 if./ 
wliile Sprenger, Ijeben, iii, 55 fh, has emphasized the Christian, influence 
thereon. In Nohhiko-Schwally, i, 179 -180, attention is drawn to the 
similarity of the Qur’anic teaching with fasting as practised among 
the Manicbaeans, and Margoliouth, Early Bevelopwnt^ 149, thinks its 
origin is to be sought in some system other tlian the Je'wish or Christian, 
though doubtless influenced by both, so it is not easy to determine the 
origin of the word till we have ascertained the origin of the custom. 

Fraenkei, Vocab, 20, would derive it from the Heb. but it is 

more likely to have come from Aram. Syr. which is also 

the source of the Eth. (Noldeke, Neue BcitTdge, 36), and the Arm. 

The Syr. form is the nearer phonologically to the Arabic 
and may thus be the immediate source, as Blingana, Syriac Jnjlueiice, 
86, urge's. Tlie word would seem to liave been in use in Arabia before 
Muhammad’s day,^ but whether fasting was known in other Arab 
communities than those of the Jews and Christians is uncertain.® 


ifdghm). 

ii, 257, 259 ; iv, 54, 63, 78 ; v, 65 ; xvi, 38 ; xxxix, 19. 

Idolatry. 

This curious wonl is used by Muhammad to indicate an alternative 
to the worship of Allah, as Ilaghib, Mufraddt, 307, recognizes. Men are 
warned to serve Allah and avoid I’aghut ” (xvi, 38 ; xxxix, 19) ; 
those who disbelieve are said to fight in the way of ^aghut and have 
Xaghfit as their patron (iv, 78 ; ii, 269) ; some seek oracles from 
faghiit (iv, 63), and the People of the Book are reproached because 
some of them, though they have a lievelation, yet believe in Taghut 
(iv, 54 ; V, 65). 

It is thus dearly a technical religious term, but the Commentators 
know nothing certain about it. From fab. and Bagh. on ii, 257, we 

' Cf. ScHwally, Idkdkan, 74. 

* Clriinbaura, ZJJMQ, xl, 275, is uncertain wJaether from Heb. or Aram. ; ef. also'' 
Pautz, (/ffenharung, 150, n. 3. 

* hmami, Arm. Orammy i, 306. 

* Cheikfio, ^mraniya, 170. 

^ Nchwally, Idv4kon, 74 n.: “ Naturlich mtisaen auch die beidnischen Araber 
das Fasten als rel%b»se Pbung gehabt haben, aber das vom Islam eingefUhrte 
Fasten empfanden eie als ein Novum.'* 
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learn that some thought it meant others or 

others jLjl or and some thought it a name for al-Lat and 

al~'Uzza. The general opinion, however, is that it is a genuine Arabic 

word, a form from to go beyond tlielimit{LA^'xiXi 232 ; TA^ 

X, 225, and Raghib, op. oit.). This is plaussible, but hardly satisfactory, 
and we learn from as-Siiyuti, Itq, 322 ; MutaWi 37, that some of the early 
authorities recognized it as a loan-word from Abyssinian. 

Geiger, 56, sought its origin in the Rabbinic error which is 

sometimes used for idols, as in the Jerusalem Talmud, Sank, x, 28^, 
“ woe to you and to your idols ”, and 
whose cognate is frequently used in the Targums for 

idolatry a meaning easily developed from the primary verbal meaning 

of to go astray (cf. Heb. Hi^CO ; Syr. 1 

Geiger has had many followers in this theory of a Jewish origin 
for Taghut,^ but others have thought a Christian origin more probable. 
Schwally, Idioticon^ 38, points out that whereas in EdesseUe Syriac 
the common form is meaning error, yet in the Christian- 

Palestinian dialect we find the form which gives quite as 

close an equivalent as the Targumic The closest parallel, 

however, is the Eth. from an unused verbal root niO(D (the 

equivalent of ni?tO, which primitively means defection from tlie 

true religion, and then is used to name any superstitious beliefs, 
and also is a common word for idols, translating the eldcoXa of 
both the LXX and N.T. It is probable, as Ndldeke, Netie Beitr&ge, 35, 
notes, that this word itself is ultimately derived from Aramaic, hut 
we can be reasonably certain that as-Suyutf s authorities were right in 
giving the Arabic word an Abyssinian origin."^ 

^ Geiger, 203, and see examples in Levy, TW, i, 312. 

* Von Kremer, Ideen, 226, n.; Praenkel, Vocab, 23; Pautz, Offenbarung, 175; 
*Eickmann, Angelologie, 48; Margoliouth, EME, vi, 249; Hirschfeld, Jildische 
Elemente, 66. 

® Schulthess, Lex, 76. Mingana, Syriac Influence, 85, also holds to a Syr. origin 
for the word. 

* NOldeke, op. eit., 48. It should be noted, however, that in the incantation 
texts XmytO means false deity, Avhich is very close to the Qur’anJo usage. Cf. 
Montgomery, Aramaic Incantation Texts, p, 290, 
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il *248, 250, 

Kaul 

Bonio of the early authorities know that it was a foreign word. BaifJ. 
tells us that it is (S al-JawaliqT,ihrHVm5, 103 ; al-IOiafaji, 

128, give it as non-Arahuf. 

The? Heb. word is and none of the Christian forms derived 

therefrom give us any parallel to O The philologers derive his 
name from {Jli? to be tall, evidently influenced by the Biblical story, 
as we see frf)m Bagh. on ii, 248. Geiger, 182, suggested that cIj was 

a rhyming formation from to parallel OjlW-. The word is not 
known earlier than the Qur’an,® and would seem to be a formation of 
Muhammad himself from bmi, a name which he may not have heard 
or remembeml correctly, and formerl i)robably under the influence 

of Jii, to rhyme withO 
(faba'a). 

iv, 154 ; vii, 98, 99 ; ix, 88, 94 ; x, 75 ; xvi, 110 ; xxx, 59 ; xl, 37 ; 
xlvii, 18 ; Ixiii, 3. 

To 

Only found in late Meccan and Madinan passages, and always in 
the t4‘chnieal religious sense of God sealing up the hearts ” of un- 
believers. 

The primitive meaning of the Semitic root seems to be to sink in, 
ef. Alik. iebn. io sink in, tMTn, diver ; Heb. ; Aram. 1^3^? ; 

Syr. to sink ; Eth. fn9**0> to dip^ io inmterse,* From this came 

^ 'thiH -BaHkrtuwn to the Osnimentators, e.g. ath-Tha‘Iabi, Qim», 185, Rays that his 
nanse in Ileh. is ^ Jjl--' which i» a very fair representation of |3i blNC?. 

^ Th*' (K eiirretne m SamauAI is obviously not genuine ; cf, Xoldeke, ZA, xxvii, 
i7?<. 

* Hon.vUA A7 , m; jpy, m. 

* Ma;v Iw the Ar. ra-'d rt'presents this primitive sense. 
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the more technical use for a die, e.g. Phon. coin ^ ; Akk. 

Umhu^u, signet-ring ; Heb. Hy??? signet ; Syr. seal 

(ar(j)pa'yL 9 ) and coin {vofXLcrfxa), 

Eraenkel, Freyrulw, 193, pointed out that in this sense of sealing 

the Arabic verb is denominative from ^ ll? which is derived from the 

Syr. W-’" We actually find used in the sense of obsiiipejecit 
in Eph. Syr., ed. Overbeck, 95, 1. 26 — llo ]oai 
and occurs in the incantation texts (Montgomery, 

Aramaic Incantation Texts, Glossary, p. 105). 

(Tabaq). 

Ixvii, 3 ; Ixxi, 14 ; Ixxxiv, 19. 

Stage or degree. 

The form used in Ixvii, 3 ; Ixxi, 14, is really the pin. of 

It is used only of the stages of the heavens, both in a physical 
and a spiritual sense, and for this reason, Zimmern, AIckad. Fremdiv, 46, 
derives it directly from Mesopotamia, the Akk. iuhuqtu, pin, tubuqdti, 
meaning WeUrdnme (wohl in 7 Stufen iihereinayider gedacJil). 

(Faliara). 

Occurs very frequently, e.g. iii, 37 ; v, 45. 

To make clean or pure. 

The root itself is genuine Arabic, and may be compared with Aram. 
*iniS to be clean Syr. brightness ; Heb. *in£p 

to he clean, pure ; the S. Arabian )Vin in Hal, 082 (Rossini, Glossarium, 
159), and the Ras Shamra 

In its technical sense of “to make religiously pure’', however, 
there can be Httle doubt that it, like the Eth. h*VOt!L and 
(Noldeke, Neue Beitrdge, 36), has been influenced by Jewish usage. 
It will be remembered that THtD is used frequently in Leviticus 

^ In Tyrian circles as early as the third century b.c. Cf. Harris, Qlosaary, 105. 

® As Fracnkel notes, the un-Arabic form is itself sufficient evidence that 
it is a borrowed form. 
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for ceremonial cleanness, and particiilaxly in Ezekiel for moral cleanli- 
ness. Similar is its use in the Rabbinic writings, and in late passages 
Mulianimad^s use of the word is sometimes strikingly parallel to 
Rabbinic usage. 


(Tuba). 
xiii, 28. 

Good fortune, happiness. 

The favourite theory among the phiiologers was that it came from 

(Raghib, Miifmddi, 312), though not all of them were happy 

with this solution as we see from Tab. on the passage, and both as- 
Suyuti, 322, and al-Jawallqi, Mu'arrah, 103, quote authority for 
its being a foreign word.^ 

" It is obviously the Syr. = fxaKapLos or fxaKapLo-fjiO^, as 

Fraenlcel, 7oca6, 24, saw,^ which, of course, is connected with the 

common Semitic root which appears in Arabic as ^ 

and S. Arabian as nTffl. 

ii, 60, 87 ; iv, 153 ; xix, 53 ; xx, 82 ; xxiii, 20 ; xxviii, 29, 46 ; lii, 
I ; xcv, 2. 

]\It. Sinai. 

Twice it is expressly coupled with and except in lii, 1, 

where it might mean mountain in general, it is used only in connection 
with the experiences of the Israelites at Sinai. 

It was early recognized by the phiiologers as a foreign word, 
ah Jawallql, Mu'arrah, 100 ; Ibn Qutaiba, Adob ahKdtib, 527 ; as-SuyutI, 
MuzJivt, i, 130 ; and Raid- onlii, 1, give it as a Syriac word, though others, 

1 They were uncertain, however, whether to regard it as Abyssinian or Indian — 
MntaiCi 39, .51. 

2 »So ]\Iingana, Syrmo Influence, 86 ; Dvorak, Fremdtv, 18. 

“ Lngarde, Vhersicht, 26, 69, 

^ See Kfinstlinger, “ 'ind Gabal im Kuran,’* in RoezniJe Orjentedistyozny, t 
( 1927), pp. 68-67. 
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as wc learn from as-Snyuti, Itq^ 322, tliouglit that it was a Nabataean 
word. 

Heb. ™ irirpa, from meaning a single rock or boulder, comes 
to have the .sense of diffy and Aram. is a mountain. So in the 

^ * It 

Targums is Mt. Sinaid but the j of the 

Qur'an is obviously the Syr, which occurs beside "jja^ 

waJLAllO>,2 

jLd {Tufan), 

vii, 130 ; xxix, 13. 

The Deluge. 

The Commentators did not know what ro make of it. I'ab. tells 
us that some took it to mean loaier, others death, others a of 

rain, others a great storm, ^ and so on, and from Zam, we learn that yet 
others thought it meant smallpox, or the rinderpest or a plague of 
boils. 

Nraenkel, Vocab, 22, recognized that it was the Rabbinic 
which is used, e.g,, by Onkelos in Gen. vii, and which occurs in the 
f Talmud in connection with Noah’s story {Sank. 96^). Fraenkel’s 

I theory has been generally accepted,^ but we find in 

f Mandaean meaning deluge in general (Noldeke, Mand, Gramm., 22, 

1 13(i, 309),^ and Byi. )i£?a4 is used of Noah’s flood in Gen. vi, 17, 

I and translates KaTaKXvo'fi69 in the N.T., so that Mingana, 

I Syriac Influence, 86, would derive the Arabic word from a Christian 

source. 

The flood story was known before Muhammad’s time, and we find 

the word jfe used in connection therewith in verses of al-A‘sha 

and Dmayya b. Abl-s-f^alt,® but it is hardly possible to decide whether 
it came into Arabic from a Jewish or a Christian source. 

^ Vide Opkelos on Ex. xix, 18. 

2 Fraenkel, Foca6, 21 ; Mingana, Syriac Infiuenoe, 88 ; and see Horovitz, JPX, 
170 ; KU, 123 ff. ; Guidi, Della Sede, 571. 

• * It can hardly bo connected, however, with the Gk. tu^wv. 

* Hirsehfeld, Beitrdge, 45 ; Horovitz, KV, 23 ; Masaignon, Lexique, 52 ; Well- 
hausen, ZDMQ, Ixvii, 633. 

® Also on the incantation bowls, cf. Slontgomery, Araimic Imaivtaiion Texts, 
G)os.sary, p. 290, 

® Al-A^shii in Geycr, Zv)ei Gedichte, i, 145 = Diwdn, xiii, 59; Umayya, xxvi, I ; 
XXX, 10 (ed. Scliuithess). 
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(TIh). 

iii, 4-3 ; v, 110 ; vi, 2 ; vii, li ; xvii, 63 ; xxiii, 12 ; xxviii, 38 ; 
xxxii, 6 ; xxxvii, 11 ; xxxviii, 71, 77 ; li, 33. 

Clay. 

The Qur’an uses it particular!)" for the clay out of which man 
was created. 

Jawhari and others takeht to be from jit, but this verb is clearly 

denominative, and Fraenkel, Fremdw, 8, is doubtless correct in thinking 
it a loan-word from N. Semitic. 

Welind cZai/ in Jewish Aram, but not commonly used. The 
Syr. was much more widely used. From some source in the 
Mesopotamian area the word passed into Iranian, where we find 
the Fhlv. ideogram jj)j^ iina, meaning clay or mud {PPGl, 219 ; 
Frahang, Glossary, p. 119), and it was probably from the same source 
;that it came as an early borrowing into Arabic, where we find it used in 
a general sense in the old poetry, e.g. Hamdsa, 712, 1. 14. 

{‘Alam), 

Of very frequent occurrence (but only in the plu. 

The world, the universe. 

The form is not Arabic as Fraenkel, Vocab, 21, points out, and 
the attempts of the Muslim authorities to prove that it is genuine 
Arabic are not very successful.^ Raghib, Mufraddt, 349, quotes as 

parallels Lt and but these are borrowings from and 

ISsdAaj respectively (Fraenkel, Fremdw, 252 and 193). Another indica- 
tion that the word is foreign is the plu, form (Fraenkel, 

Vocab, 21). 

It is difficult, however, to decide whether the word was borrow^ed 
from Jewish or Christian sources.® Hirschfeld, Peitrage, 37, pleads for 

1 Fischer, Olossar, 86, shows that this plu. in the Qur’an, means “ mankind 

® In S. Arabian, however, we have Mo — mundum (Rossini, Glossarium, 207). 

® That it was an early borrowing is clear from the fact that *1^1° occurs in a 
monotheistic S. Arabian inscription published by Mordtmaim and Muller in WZKM, 
X, 287 ; ef. p. 289 therein. 
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a Jewish origin/ and there is much to he said in favour of tins. Heh. 
d'pw means any duration of time, and in the Eabbinic writings it, 
like Aram, comes to mean age or world, as e.g. HTn 

“ this world ” as contrasted with the next (Levy, 

iii, 655). Griinbauni also points out, ZBMG, xxxix, 571, that the 

common Qur’anic j is precisely the 1131 of 

the Jewish liturgy. On the other hand, NO*?:? occurs in Palm, and 
o'?!? in Nab. inscriptions, ^ and the Syr. which Fraenkel, 

Foca6, 21, suggested as its origin, means both olk^v and Kocrfio^, 
while the expression in the Christian-Palestinian dialect, 

is, as Schwally notes, ^ a curiously close parallel in form to the Qur'anic 


JUe {‘AM). 

Of very frequent occurrence (also other forms, e.g. etc.). 

A worshipper. 

The root is common Semitic, cf, Akk. abdu ^ ; Heb. ; 

O.Aram. HDI? ; Syr. ; Phon. ; Sab. Nfl® (and perhaps 
Eth. 0 ( 1 / 11 , Dillmann, Lex, 988). 

The question of its being a loan-word in Arabic depends on the 
more fundamental question of the meaning of the root. If its primitive 
meaning is to worship, then the word retains this primitive meaning in 
Arabic, and all the others are derived meanings. There is reason, 
ho’wever, to doubt whether worship is the primitive meaning. In the 
O.Aram, lay means to make or to do, and the same meaning is very 
common in Jewish Aram, and Syr. In Heb. *15^ is worh,^ and so 
* 155 ? primarily means worker, as Noldeke has pointed out,® and 
the sense of to serve is derived from this.^ With meaning to 

1 So de Sacy, JA, 1829, p. 161 ff. Pautz, Offenbarung, 105, n. 5, and see Sacco, 
Greihnze, 28 ; Ahrens, Muhammed, 41, 129 ; Horovitz, JPN, 216. 

2 It occurs with the meaning of age or time in the Zonjirli inscription. 

® Idiolicoii, 67, 68 ™ cts tou? diaivas, 

* Zitnnicrn, Akkad, Fremdw, 47. 

'• Notice particularly the Niph. tilled, used of land. 

® ZDMG, xl, 741. He compares the Eth. to work and T'flC a labourer. 

Gerber, T'^crta Demminativa, p. 14. 
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serve, we get Heb, 15?? 5 Aram. ; Syr. IrJ-iik; Pbon. ; 

and Aklc. abdu, all meaning slave or vassal, like the Ar. 

Sab. NFlo. ITrom this it is a simple matter to see how with the 

developing cults comes to be a worshipper, and to worship, 
i.e. to serve God. ^ 

The inscriptions from N. Arabia contain numerous examples of 
joined with the name of a divinity, e.g. = 

tsj: ; njDnaa = sb ; n'piau = jl^ ; 

sn'psnaa = aIsI jup ; to quote 

only from the Sinaitic inscriptions.^ Also in the S. Arabian 
inscriptions we find )XS®Nn^ ‘Abd "Athtar ; HKHfl® ^Abd Kallal ; 
'hmwo ‘Abd Shams, etc.^ It thus seems clear that the sense of 
worship, u'or shipper came to the Arabs from their neighbours in 
pre-Islamic times,® though it is a little doubtful whether we 
can be so definite as Ifischer, Glossar, 77, in stating that it is from 
Jewish 


CAhqari). 

"iv, 76. 

A kind of rich carpet. 

It occurs only in an early Meccan Sura in a passage describing 
the delights of Paradise. 

The exegetes were quite at a loss to explain the wmrd. Zam. says 
that it refers to a town of the Jinn, which is the home of all 

wonderful things, and Tab., while telling us that is the same as 

^ Cook, Glossary, 87, 88. For tlie Safaitio see DS1S2r : etc., in Lifctmann, 

Semitic Inscriptions, 1904 ; Ryckmans, Noms propres, i, 155, 240, 241, and compane 
the Phon. examples in Harris’ Glossary, 128, 129. 

2 Vide Filter, iwrfecc of South Arabian Homes, iov references, and Rossini, (?/Oi?sarm7n, 
201 . 

® It was commonly used in this sense in the old poetry, see Gheikho, Nasraniya, 
172. Ahrens, Christliches, 20, would derive SjIip directly from the ; of. 

Horovitz, JPN, 213. 
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or ^Ui states that the Arabs called every wonderful thing 

It seems to be an Iranian word. Addai Slier, 114, suggests that it 
isthePers. 1, i.e. meaning “something splendid”, from 

splendour and jLj something made. That would be Phlv. jiJ 
ah — lustre, splendour ^ (cf, Skt. WMT) and kdr == labour, affair ^ 
from Av. Mr (cf. Skt. so Phlv. would mean a 

splendid or gorgeous piece of wmrk. It must be admitted, however, 
that this derivation seems very artificial. 

{‘Afiq). 

xxii, 30, 34. 

Ancient. 

It occurs only in a Madinan Sura in a reference to the Ka'ba 

The exegetes had some trouble with the word, though they usually 

try to derive it from whose meaning, as commonly used in the 

old poetry, is to be free. The verb occurs in Akk. etequ ; Heb. pH 17 
meaning to move, to advance, but the sense of to he old seems purely an 
Aram, development, and occurs only as an Aramaisra in Hebrew.* 
Aram. p*’ni7, ; Syr. IctjAi. are quite commonly 

used, and pni7, in the sense of old, occurs in a Palm, inscription of 
A.D. 193,^ but Vollers, ZDMG, xlv, 354 ; li, 315, claims that the root 
owes this meaning to the Lat. antiquus, in which case the word 
probably came early into Arabic from an Aramaic source,® 

^ PFGl, 87, and cf, Horn, Grundriss, § 3. 

* ^ West, Glossary, 194, and Horn, Grundriss, § 831. 

3 Hartholomae, AlW, 444 ff. 

* BDB, 801. 

® de V'ogue, Inscriptions, No. 6, 1. 4, and cf. Lidzbarski, flandbuch, 348 ; Byckmans, 
Noms propres, i, 172. 

® It was used in the early poetry, e.g, AI-A‘sIia (Geycr, Zwei GedicUe, i, 18) and 
Mufaddaliydt, xxvi, 34. 
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jji CAdfi). 

ix, 7 : 5 : xiii, 23 ; xvi, 33 ; xviii, 30 ; xix, 62 ; xx, 78 ; xxxv, 30 ; 
xxxviii, 50 ; xl, 8 ; Ixi, 12 ; xcviii, 7. 

Kden. ^ 

It Is always found in the combination as Garden 

of Kdm, arnl always used er>c*hataIogically, never 111 the sense of the 
earthly home of Adam and Kve. It is not found in the earliest Suras, 
and is eomnionest in quite late passages. Muhammad apparently 
learned the tjhrase only in its later sense of Paradise, and in xxvi, 85, 

refers to it as ^==7- 

The geiieral theory of the Muslim savants is that it is a genuine 
Arabic word from jAp to abide or stay in a ^ace {LA, xvii, 150 ; 

T/l,k, 274 ),andIlaghib,MM/rrtdu/, 328, says that jAc- means 

Borne, however, recognized it as a loari-w’ord, as we learn from as- 
Suyatl, ftq, 323, though the authorities w^ere divided as to whether 
it was Syriac or Greek. 

Obviously jAp cJ^>; represents the Heb. P, and as I'll? 

m properly deUyht, pleasure (the Gk. -^dovV),^ the 

xxvi, 85, is a v(tv fair translation. The Arabic equivalent of 

however, is jAp, with its derivatives jAp and <»Afr delicacy, 
s( ft ness, which clearly disposes of the theory of the Lexicograpliers 

of a derivation from jAC’. 

Marracei, Befuiatkmes, 315, claimed that the derivation of the 
Arabh* word w'as directly from the Heb. and this has been accepted 
Ity many later writers, ^ though Geiger, 47, admits that it is only in the 
later Rabbinic writings that pJ? means a heavenly abode. It is 
possible. bowMW’'er, that it came from the Syr. which is used not* 

i Cf. py io bp and the Iliph. to live, delicaiely, voluptuously. Sycz, Eigen- 
nan/en, 14, howfcvtT, M'ants tn derive it from Babylonian edinu meaning field or steppe. 

“ J k' Sacy in JA, 1829, vol. iv, pp. 175, 176 ; l^autz, Offenbarung, 215 n. | Sacco, 
Crcdcyi^r, 16 U. 
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only of the earthly Eden of Genesis bnt also of Paradise, and of that 
blessed state into which Christ brings men during their earthly sojourn- 
ings.^ It was from the Syr. that the Arm. ^ was derived, 

but one must admit with Horovitz, Pamdies, 7, that the Syriac word 
was not so commonly used as tlie Eabbinic and the probabilities 
are thus in favour of a Jewish derivation. 


jQ- ('Arilb). 

Ivi, 36. 

Pleasing. 

The word is found only in an early Meccan passage describing the 

delights of Paradise, where the ever- virgin spouses are 

which is said to mean that they will be well pleasing to their Lords 
and of equal age with them. 

» 

The difficulty, of course, is to derive it from the Ar. root 
which does not normally have any meaning which we can connect 

with j in this sense. For this reason Sprenger, Leben, ii, 508, n., 

suggested that it was to be explained from Heb. one of the 

meanings of which is to he sweety pleasing, used, e.g., in Ez. xvi, 37 ; 
Cant, ii, 14, very much as in the Qur’anic passage. So in the Targums 
sni? means sweet, pleasing (Levy, TW, ii, 240), but the word is not 
a common one, and it is not easy to suggest how it came to the Arabs. 
It is commonly used in the old poetry, which would point to an early 
borrowing. 


{Azzara). 

V, 15 ; vii, 166 ; xlviii, 9. 

To help. 

It is used only in late passages in the technical sense of giving 
• aid in religious matters. 

Obviously it is not used in the normal sense of to correct or punish. 
Vide Andrae, Ursprung, 151. 

® Hubschmann, ZUMG, xlvi, 231 ; Arm. Qramm, i, 300. In the old version of 
Genesis, however, tho word used is bi^ lrd] which is obviously from the Greek *Ehefx. 
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nor can it 1)(‘ a nonual (l(‘vclo 2 )nient of jJ,c- io reprove, blame. The 

Lcxii'oiiH art* forct*tl to illuBtratc. this QtirYinic use of the word from the 
Hudilli wlufsc usage is obviously dependent on the Qur'an itself 
(/v*h vi, 227). 

It UaiH s(‘<*ms probable tliat the verb is denominative, formed 
from a bttrrowed or nieiining help, succour, wliich would 

huvi* eoim* 1o Mulnunnisid frrim Ins contact with the Jewish coinmuni- 
Asthe Heb. and 3dum. *1Ti7 ; Aram, ; Syr. Jj.1 are cognate 

with the Ar. to aid, it is possible to consider as a by-form of 

jAp, just as ITl? occurs, though infrequently, beside in tin* 

balm. inscrij>tious,2 but the fact that it is and not which 

means ta help is against this, and in favour of its being a denominative. 


ix, 2(t 

Ezra. 

I’fte rc'fereiice is to the Biblical Ezra,*** and the name was recognized 
by tfie lihilologers as foreign. abJawulup, 3Iu'arrab, 105, for example, 
n*('ogiiizes it as Hebrew. 

Tbe form uf the name is diflicult to explain. The Heb. is K")T1? 
and none fif tli(> (2irlstiau forms taken from this help us to explain 

j'^Jyp. Phnkel, MW. xvi, 300 suggests that it is a misreading for xjQ 

from in 7, but this <loes not seem po.ssible. Majdi Bey mtheBtdletin 
fit hi SfH‘. KhedinaJe de Gmjraplde, vhe st'*T„ No. 3 (1908), p. 8, claims 
that it represents 0,s'<Ws, but this is absurd, Ca.sanova, JA, cev (1924), 
p. «ouM ,l..riv(. it from „r but all the proba- 

bilities are that it stands for and the form may be due to 

Muliummad himself not properly grasping the iiaine,'^ or po.ssibly 


* So H(»r(*ut7, Ji'.V, i!l4, 

^ I.iitrhar-kj, Handhurk, .‘iSS. 




„u th. ■ tcIlH ,.., that the .Irwa rapailiafrd with some asperity the 

nu nt of tlio gur an thut thpy oaUed Kzra the .Son of God ^ ^ 

a!». H.,r,„itz. AT, lit, lil7 ; JPX. l«e , KimstiinRer, OLZ, x«v (]933), 
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giving it deliberately tbe contemptuous diminutive form. A comparison 
with the Mandacan Elizar ^ is too remote to be fruitful. 


xxvii, 39. 

Demon. 

The philologers would derive it from to mh ivilh dust, and tell 

us that the word is applied to Jinn or to men as meaning one who 
rolls his adversary in the dust (of. LA, vi, 263). That the philologers 
had difficulty with it is evident from the number of possible forms 
given by Ibn Khalawaih, 109. 

Grriraine, ZA, xxvi, 167, 168, suggests that the word was formed 
under S. Arabian influence, but there seems nothing in this, and Barth, 
ZDMG, xlviii. 17, would take it as a genuine x4rabic word." Hess, 
ZS, ii, 220, and Vollers, ZDMG, 1, 646, however, have shown that it k 

Persian, derived from Plilv. dfnian^ (cf. Av. 

dfrindt ^), -which in Mod. Pers. is the participle from 

to create, Paz. dfndan, Piilv. (Shikand, Glossary, 226), 

and used like the Ar. for creature. 




{'Illiyun). 


Ixxxiii, 18, 19. 


It is supposed to be the name of a place in the upper part of the 
heavens (or tlic name of tlio upper part of the heavens itself), where 
the Register of men’s good actions is preserved. Some said it was the 


angel court ^i! 5 others that it means 

the heights (Tab. in loco), and otliers, arguing that ^ ^ in 

' V. 20 interprets Tlliyun, said it meant a hooh (Bagh). 


^ This Elizar appears as the chief of all priests; cf. Lidzharski, Johannesbuch, 
ii, 78 ff. 

2 Vide also Ids Nominalbildung, § 250. 

® Horn, Grundriss, ^ .89, and ef. Vullers, Lex, i, 44. 

* Reichell, Aioeslischea Elemerdarhiich, Glossary, 428. 
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Fraenkol, Vocuh^ 26, was doubtless right in taking it to be the 
Heh. ir*?;?, which is used as an appellation of God among both 
Hebrews and Phmniciansd and as meaning higher or upper is used of 
chambers of a house (Kz. xli, 7 ; xlii, 5), and in the Kabbinic writings 
W'fers to things heavenly as opposed to things earthly (Levy, Worterbuch, 
hi, f>56).2 

Grimine, ZA^ xxvi, 163, wants to connect it with Etli, whose 
participle, he says, means bunt gefdrhte, and would refer it to the spotted 
pages of the books. There is little doubt, however, that we must regard 
it as a borrowing from the Jews. 


xiu, 2 ; XXXI, 9 ; civ, 9 (sing. Jup) ; Lxxxix, G. 

A column or pole. 

The word can hardly be derived from the Arabic verbal root 

to afflict, and was apparently borrowed from the Aramaic. 

Zimrnem, Akkad. Fremdu\ 31, goes back to an iikk. imdu meaning 
a support for a house or a wall, from a root medw, ‘md, to stal'd, which 
he would consider as having influenced the Canaanitish and Aramaean 
areas, whence we find Heh. ; Phon. IDi; pillar, and Aram. 

Kliai? ; Palm, sniaj? ; Syr. IjoSisi, pilhr. If so it must 
also havp influenced the S. Arabian area, for there we find Sab. mo 
(I). H. Muller, Epigraphsche. Denbrdhr aus Abessinien, 80) ^ and 
Eth. 05^^, also meaning pillar. 

hroni the Aramaic, according to this theory, wmuld have come 
the Ar. a pillar, and thence the denominative verb to prop, 

from which the Qur anic :i\^ would have been derived. In this case 
it would have been an early borrowing. 


/Vfl Eusebius, 

f ' V t i l fiamsfonl), /cara rouro w ytv€rai ti? 'EXiovv 'K^toro? 

215. agree that the origin 

^ 209; Ilyekmam. ^oms prnpre^, i, 166. 
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> ^ 

jl (‘Imran). 
iii, 30, 31 ; Ixvi, 12. 

‘Imran, the father of Moses, Aaron, and Miriam, 

In these passages we have the well-known confusion between 
Miriam the sister of Moses and Aaron, and Miriam the mother of our 
Lord, and in spite of the attempts at defence made by Gerook,i Sale,^ 
and Weil,^ we have no need to look elsewhere than the of 

the O.T. for the ultimate source of the name, though the direct borrow- 
ing would seem to have been from the Syr. 

Sycz, Eigennamen^ 60, would take it as a genuine Arabic name 
applied to because the name seems to be a formation from 

and used in pre-Islamic times. Ibn Duraid, IsMiqdq, 314, tells us 

of an among the Quda'a, and Ibn Qutaiba, Ma^arif, 223, speaks 

of an (J. ^ Mecca. D. H. Muller, WZKM, i, 25, sayS 

the name was known in S. Arabia, and evidence for its existence in 
N. Arabia is found in a Greek inscription from the Hauran given by 
Lidzbarski, Epliemeris, ii, 331, which reads AvOov '2aX€fxov k€ 
"E/iXpauov l^dacrov, as well as the Abu ‘Imran mentioned in 
Al-A‘sha.<^ Horovitz, KU, 128, also quotes Littmann’.s unpublished 
second volume No. 270 for an occurrence of the name in the Safaite 
inscriptions (c£. Ryckmans, Noms projpres, i, 167), 

This, however, hardly affects the Qur’anic name, for though we 
may agree that there was an early Arabic name of this form, it is surely 
clear, as both Lidzbarski and Horovitz note, that the Qur’anic name 
came to Muhammad from his Jewish or Christian sources, though in 
the form it takes he may have been influenced by the Arabic name 
(Horovitz, JPN, 159). 

(Zj {‘A nhahut). 

xxix, 40. 

Spider. 

^ Cliristologie^ pp, 22-8, followed by Sayoits, J4siis-Chrkl d'apres Mahomet, Paris, 
1880, pp. 35, 36. 

2 Koran, p. 46, n. 3. 

® Muhammad der Prophet, 1843, p. 195, n. 

* Bwan (ed. Geycr), xxvii, 18, 
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Tlif ciuliii^ would su^rgost that it is of Arauu origin (Geiger, 

-15), jirui this is conhrmcd by tlie fact that the Hcb. is S!7‘’5S-y, where 

th(* Hel». ty would lead us to expect a in Arabic, as e.g. and 

J and 7til\ etc. 

Tin* form in the Targiims is or as in 

Nn'^niDi; spid, r's mi), and it Y'as pro])abl 7 from some Aram. 

f(Hni that it entennl Arabic. ^ The word occurs with n alr(?ady in tlio 
N. Arabian inseri{)tions (Jaussen and Savignac, Miasion, 25), ^ 


(‘A/). 

V, 114. 

A festival. 

This .Sdle occurrciK-i- is in tlip Intpst Madiniin Sura in connection 
w it li Aliihttimniid's curious confusion on tlio Lord’s supper. 

*1110 fs',\icon.s try to derive it from ilc, tliough as wo see from 

tlie di«cuK.sion of al-izharl in LA, iv, .S14, they were .somewhat in 
<iiliicidtic,s over it. Fraenkel, Fmiulv. i7G, pointed out that it lias no 
(ierivation in Arabic, and it was tiouirtless borrowed from the Syr. 

Uiougli tljc root Ls common Semitic, and tlie Targumic 
IS not iiujuissible a.s the source. Itwould have been an early borrowing, 

for alr..ady in the Mimiean inscriptions H?0|^ means Jestum insliluit 
(itosHun, (Hummnm, 205). 


{‘M). 

li. t<I. I.'ib, -m ; iii, .K, s, rni, 78 ; iv, ; v, 82 109-llfi • 

VI, ho ; x-i.v. ;i.o; x.vxiii, 7 ; .xlii, 11 ; xliii, 63 ; Ivii. 27 ; Ixi, C, 14. ’ 


Tlie naijority of tliese passages are late. The name is generally' 


Vi‘U' liDIi, 7i7. 

» /'f'nl'ai,’ ^'v *’• l>‘“mudmheu lmchfifle„, N„. m 

!■ ( lieikhu, 173 j Ffai her, Olmnr, 00. 
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j<r ^ frequently accompanied by cliaracteristic N.T. 

titles, e.g. aUI 

Many Muslim authorities take the word as Arabic and derive it 

fj' 

from to be a dingy tvhite, whence a reddish whiteness 

(Lane, sub voc.), or from nictftiing a stallion's urine ; so 

Raghib, Mnfraddt, 359 (cf. LA, viii, 31). Zam. on hi, 40, however, 
dismisses these suggestions with some scorn, ^ and there Avere many Aviio 
recognized it as a foreign word.- al-Jawallql, 105 ; al-Kliafaji, 

134, give it as such, and in LA, viii, 30 ff., Ave read that Sibawaili, Ibn 


Slda, Jawharl, and az-Zajjaj classed it as Jawharl, Sihdh, sub 

voc., gives it as Syriac, but Baid. on ii, 81, says it is Hebrew. 

The name is still a puzzle to scholarship. Some have sugg(isted 
that it is really Esau 1^5?, and was learned by Muhammad from Jews 
who called Jesus so out of hatred.^ There is no evidence, lioAvever, that 
Jews ever referred to Jesus by this name. Others take it as a rhyming 

formation to correspond with and on the analogy 

of Harun and Qarun ; Harut and Marut ; Yajuj and Majuj, etc. 
There may be some truth in this.^ Derenbourg, RLJ, xviii, 128, after 
pointing out how the Tetragrammaton mn*’ in G-k. became nini, 
suggests that perhaps nO*’ ‘‘ lu a la maniere occidentale has produced 


but this is hardly likely. 

Eraenkel, TEZJfJf,iv,334, 335, suggests that the name i^iay 

have been so formed from 'Som.* by Christians in Arabia before 


^ Baj(J. follows Zam. in this, Zwemer, Moslem Christ, 34, has quite misunderstood 
Bakl. on this point. Baid. does not argue for a derivation from hut definitely 

repudiates it. al-‘Ukhari, Imld\ i, 164, says clearly d V* 

• ^ See the discussion in Abu Hayyan, Bal.ir, i, 297. 

® This was suggested by Roedigcr (Fraenkel, WZKM, iv, 334, n.) and by Landauer 
{NOldeke, ZDMG, xli, 720, n.), and is set forth again by Pautz, Ofjenbarwig, 191. 
The case against it is elaborated by Derenbourg, REJ, xviii, 127, and Rudolph, 
AbJidngiglceit, 66. 

* This theory Avas elaborated by Lowenthal in 1861, of. MW, i, 207-282, and 
Ahrens, Christliches, 25, 
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Muluinmiad. It iH not iiimBiial to find Arabic using an initial V in 
w<»rds borrowed from Aram.d and the dropping of final i? is evidenced 
by the form Tis/io of the Manicliaean “ kdktiirkisli ” fragments ^ 
from Tutfan,® and the late Jewish for V'W*' (Levy, Wortarbuch, 
ii. 272). The form ‘Im, however, does not occur earlier than the 


Qur TuiA whereas ^^-PP^'ars to have been used in personal names 

at an early j)erio<l, cf. Aghdiu, xx, 128. 

Till further information comes to hand we shall have to content 
ourselves with regarding it as some form of “ konsonanten permuta- 
tion " « due, maybe, to Muhammad himself, and perhaps influenced, 
as Horovitz, KU^ 128, suggests, by Nestorian pronunciation. 


Ixxi, 28 ; jdu. Ixxx, 42, and jLks, xxxviii, 27; Ixxxii, 14; 
Ixxxiii, 7 . 

Wickwl. 

M ith this must he tak(fri the verb to act u'icJcedly, Ixxv, 6 , and 

/ I 

xei, 8 . 

This spt (if words, as Ahrens, Christliches, 31, notes, has nothing 

to do with the root to break forth or its derivatives. Bather we 
hare hen* a development from a word borrowed from the Syr. V ^ 
which literally means a bnili/ or corpw, but from which were formed tL 


technical words of Christian theology*, corporalis, nnd 

(W^wtetw, referring to the sinful body, the flesh that wars agaS 
the .spirit. Thu.s in o p,.*. i, 13 , ),(„ ).^ _ rovrm rep 

and in 1 Cor. hi, 3, = ,r®M«r((r(5v. and L 


‘ Kxampk'H in W.Hfrs, ZDMG, xlv, .352 

ttc, n'T fragment., see Henning,' 

u 1 13, ,u, ami Mamchamhts Ikichtbuch, 142. ^ 

' in A7Mir, Berlin, 10»>9, p. 1053; cf. also the Arm. 

Hi.,, t 'r ' cltt' ty-'B-K-a. Sgrte^Jiaenre, 84, 
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this technical sense it may very well have been in use among the 
Christian Arabs long before the time of Islam. 

{Falif). 

vi, 14 ; xii, 102 ; xiv, 11 ; xxxv, 1 ; xxxix, 47 ; xlii, 9. 

Creator. 

It occurs only in the stereotyped phrase 

The root is to cleave or split, and from this we have several 
forms in the Qur’an, viz. j j-iaS a fissure, to he rent asunder, etc. 

On the other hand, JkiA to create (cf. xxx, 29), is a denominative 

from^ii»Ld. 

The primary sense is common Semitic, cf. Akk. patdru, to cleave] 
Heb. “)C0S, Phon. ntDE3 to remove, Syr. to release, etc. The meaning 
of to create, however, is peculiar to Ethiopic, and as Ndldeke, Neue 

Beitrage, 49, shows, the Ar. Js?ld is derived from though Arabicized 

in its form.^ 

{Faili). 

xxvi, 118 ; xxxii, 28. 

Judgment, decision. 

The verb to oj^en, with its derivatives, is commonly used and 

is genuine Arabic, but in these two passages ^ where it has a peculiar 
technical meaning, Muhammad seems to be using, as Horovitz, KU, 
18, n., noted, an Eth. word which had become specialized in 

this sense and is used almost exclusively of legal affairs, e.g. to 

pive judgment ; iudicari ; litigare; iudiciim, 

^ That the early authorities felt that the word was foreign is clear from the tradition 
about Ibn ‘Abbas in LA, vi, 362, already referred to in our Introduction, p, 7. 

2 Horovitz would add cx, 1, <111 ^ #U. Ill, but as this apparently 

refers to the conquest of Mecca (Nol^ke-Schwally, i, 219), it would seem to mean 
victory rather than jiulgmenl in the technical legal sense of the other passages. 


22:2 KOUEKJX VOCAIUTLARY OP THE QURAN 

and vhh wliicli is lK)t]i iudiduHi and mifcniia imlids. This sense 
ha(i already l)(‘come domiciled in S. Arabia, as we see from the use of 
ill the inscriptions (Rossini, Ghmanum, 223). 

[Fahhl'hdr). 

Iv. VX 

1 'otter's clay. 

The passage refers to th(» creation of man, and that it means 
Farthemme is the general consensus of the authorities (cf. as-Sijistanl, 
2-15 ; Raghib, Mufraddt, 580). 

It is olivious tliat it caiuiot b(' derived from the verbal root 

aufl Fraenkel, Vneah, 22, compared it with an earthenware 

pot. which occurs as a loan-word in the Jewish The Syr. 

is a word in fairly common use and translates Kepafxevs 
(cf. y)} K€papiK7]), and there can be little doubt 

tliat it is the origin of the Arabic word/ though Horovitz, JPN, 216, 
uithhold.s jutlginent as to whether it is of Jewish or Christian origin. 


tZj\ ^ {Fiirdt). 

XXV, 55 ; xxxv, 15 ; Ixxvii, 27. 

Swe{*t river water. 

The jiassages ar(‘ all Meccan and refer to the sweet river water as 
opposed to the salt water of the sea, and in the two latter passages the 
refcrcnc'e is apparently to some cosmological myth, 

r ^ 

In any ('ase tJie word ^ is derived from tlie river Euphrates 

(Hoidvitz. A'f , 130), which from the Sumerian Pura-ymn^ “great 
water, appeals in Akk. as Purattu, or Pim% ^ and in O.Pers. as XJfrdtu,^ 


^ Nu](t‘ke. Mund, (Sramm., 120, n. 2. 

2 1-Meiikfl. Frnndn', 70; but cf. in Ban. ii, 41. 

1 v'm "f origin, «eo Zinmimi, Al-kad. Fremdw, 20. 

.N-l'irkc,.\, «/,„(riijr,45, n. 2 ; Vnllers, ii, 224 , Frwnkel, i'remAr, 


® r>clit?w h, Ifiyff. 

® lilf altprsischm Keilifi/tchrifien, p, 

di/ rieux Perne^ j». 104. 


211, and cf. Jleillet, Grarnmaire 


i 

! 


f, 
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whence the Gk. From the Akk, come thcHeh. m3 and 

Syr, 2*p2), whence in all probability the Ar. if indeed this was 

not an early borrowing from Mesopotamia. 


,J ^ o . 

^ 3 (Firdatvs) . 
xviii, 107 ; xxiii, 11. 

Paradise. 

The authorities are agreed that it means a garden — (Juwharl, 

SiJidJi, i, 467 ; LA^ viii, 43), but they differed consideral)ly as to what 
sort of a garden it means. ^ There are also divers opinions as to its 
precise location and significance as referring to the celestial Paradise. 

It was early recognized as foreign (Siddiqi, Studien, 13, and note 

FraenkcTs remark, Freyndw, 149), though some claimed that it Avas 

^ * 

genuine Arabic derived from meaning width or ampUtudc,^ 

Some said it was Nabataean,® where the reference is possibly to 
the oma of late Jewish legend. ‘Ikrima held that it was Ethiopic,^ 
and many said it was Syriac,® but the favourite theory among the 
philologers was that it was of Greek origin. as>SuyutI, Itq, 323 ; Mtizhir, 
i, 130, 134, gives this as the prevalent theory, it is given by al- Jawfillqi, 
110 ; ath-Tha‘ alibi, Fiqh, 318 ; and al-Khafajl, 148, and av(‘ learn 
from the Lexicons (cf. LA, viii, 44) that it Avas supported by such 
authorities as az-Zajjaj, Mujahid, Ibn Sida, and al-Kalbl. 

Obviously represents the Gk. TrapaSeLcro^, and on the 

ground of the plu. ^ G. Hoffmann ® Avoukl deriA^e it directly 

from the Greek. It seems, hoAA'ever, merely a coincidence that this 
^ Lane, Lex, 2305 ; and Tal). on xviii, 107. 

2 Vide Qamus, sub voc. ; LA, viii, 44; TA, iv, 205. This was the theory of 
al-Farra’ and it was supposed to be supported by the fact that it occurs as a name 
* for Damascus. The A-ersc of Jarir quoted in BekrI, Mu'' jam, p. 368, is post-Islamic, 
however, and doubtless influenced by the Qur’an. 

® as-Suddi in al-Jawallql, MiVarrab, 110. 

* Bagh. on xviii, 107. 

® Qamus, .sub voc. TA, 10.5, and al-Jawaiiql. 

® ZDMG, xxxii, 7fil, n , ; Lagarde, GA, 76 and 210 ; Pautz, Offenbarunff, 215, n. ; 
but see A. Miiller in Bezzenberger’s Beitrmje, 280, n. 
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pill, fonu (wliicli is not uncommon in Imrrowed words, e.g. ; 

; etc.), is so close in sound to the Greek word, and it is 

unlikely that it canio directly into Arabic from Greek. 

The ori<final word is Iranian, the Av, pairidaeza, 

whicli in tlie phi. means a “ circular enclosure Xenophon introduced 
the word into Greek, and use.? it of the parks and gardens of the Persian 
Kings/-^ e.g. Amib, i,ii, 7, etc. After this date it is used fairly frequently, 
and in the LXX is sometimes used to translate or ‘JII? ]!. But 
it was also borrowed into other languages.^ In late Akk. we find 
pardmiA and in Heb. O^HE) a park or garden, also in Aram, the 
Koma of the Targunis, and Syr. IcQjjjS) conunonly mean 
(jarden and are of Iranian origin,^ like the Arm. 

Tisdall, Sources, 12G, thought tliat was borrowed from late 

Heb., but in tlie sense of Paradise it is very rarely used in Heb."^ Its 
origin is almo.st certainly Christian, and probably Syriac, for IcQarpS) 
was very commonly used for the abode of the Blessed, and could 
easily have ])ccn learned by the Arabs from the Aram, speaking 
Christians of I^Iesopotamia or N. Arabia. ^ Vollers, ZPMQ, 1, 646, 

suggests that pos.4ibly the plu. form ^ was the form that 

was borrowed, and later formed from this. 

It was a pre-Islainic borrowing, and possibly occurs in the 
Thainudic inscriptions.® 

’ Bartholomap, .4/rr, 865 ; Hang, Parfiw, 5. It aurvives in Mod. Pers. jjh garden 
(Horn, Chmdriss, § 270), and Kurdish y garden (ef. Justi, Die knrd, Slpiranlen, 29). 

® This makes it the more strange that Lid(iell and Scott should have conaidered 
the word Semitic. 

® Telegdi, in JA^ erxxvi (1935), p, 250. 

^ ZA, vi, 200. Tin the suggested Semitic origin of the Ave.stic word, see Delitzsch, 
Faradkf>t 95, 96, and Ncildeke thereon in ZDMG, xxx\d, 182. 

® The Syr. besideR Arm. u^tupm^qji^uib and Pers. jJL for 

gardener, is concIuHi%'o evidence of the Iranian origin, being the Phlv. 
pannk, a protestor, or keeper (Horn, Qrundrias, § 176 ; Nyberg, Glossar, 169). 

« Hubsrhmann, Arvu Gramm,, i, 229 j Lagarde, Armenisclie Studien, § 1878. 

• As Ilfirovifz, Pnradks, 7, note.s. Cf. also Sehaeder in Der Islam, xiii, 326. 

“ liorovitz, I'arndks, 7 ; Grxinbaum, ZDMG, xxxix, 581 ; Geiger, 48 ; Fraenkel, 
l’ora6, 25; Sacco, Credenze, 103, n. 

* DT1C, cf. Littrnunn, Entzifferung, 43. 
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✓ 0 * 

j (Fir^aun). 

Occurs some seventy-four times, e,g. ii, 4G. 

Pharaoli. 

Tile Commentators tell us that T’ir'^aun was the title of the kings 
of the Amalekites,^ just as Chosroes and Ccesar were titles of tlio kings 
of Persia and Eoum (Tab. and Paid, on ii, 40). It was thus recognized 
as a foreign word taken over into Arabic (Stbawaih in Piddiqi, Stmlien, 
20, and al-Jawallql, Mu^arrah, 112). 

Hirschfeld, New Researches, 13, tliinks that it came to Ara})ic 
from Hebrew, the form being due to a misreading of as 

prns, but there is no need to descend to such subtleties when 

we note that the Christian forms give us tiie final j. In Ck. it is 

^apaa>v, in Syr. and in Eth. The probabilities 

are that it was borrowed from Syriac (Mingana, Syriac Injluence, 81 ; 
Sprenger, Leben, i, 6G ; Horovitz, JPN, 169). * 

There does not seem to be any well authenticated example of the 
word in pre~Islamic times, for the oft quoted examples from Zuhair 
and Uuiayya are spurious.^ Sprenger has noticed the curiou-s fact 
that the name does not occur in the Sura of Joseph where we should 
naturally expect it, which may indicate that the name was not known 
to Muhammad at the time that story was composed, or may be was 
not used in the sources from which he got the material for the story. 

{Furqdn). 

ii, 50, 181 ; iii, 2 ; viii, 29, 42 ; xxi, 49 ; xxv, 1. 

Discrimination. 

In ail the passages save viii, 42, it is used as though it means 
some sort of a Scripture sent from God. Thus “ we gave to Moses 
and Aaron the Furqan and an illumination (xxi, 49), and “^Ye gave 
to Moses the Book and the Furqan ” (ii, 50), where it would seem to 

• ^ As NCldeke showed in his essay Vber die Anvilekite.r, Gottingen, 1804, this 

name i.s used by Arabic writers in a very loose way to cover all sorts of jKJopleH of 
the Near East of w’lioso racial affinities they had no exact knowledge. The term is 
used indifferently for Philistines, Canaanites, and Egyptians, and Bagh. in his note 
on ii, 46, tells ns that Pharaoh was the ruler of the Amalekite CojAs ! 

s Horovitz, KU, 130, however, 'svould defend the genuineness of on© passage in 
Umayya. 
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])C the equivalent of Taurali. In iii, 2, it is associated with the Taurah 
and the Injil and xxv, 1, and ii, 181, make it practically the equivalent 
of the Qur’an, while in viii, 29, we read, “ if ye believe God, he will 
grant you a Furquii and forgive your evil deeds.” In viii, 42, however, 
where the reference is to the Battle of Badr, “ the day of the Burqan, 
the day when the two hosts met,” the meaning seems something quite 
different. 

The form of the word would suggest that it was genuine iVrabic, 

a form from and thus it is taken by the Muslim 

authorities. Tab. on ii, 50, says that Scripture is called Burqan 

because God and as referring to Badr 

it means the day when God discriminated (l 5 between the good 

])arty and the evil (Raghib, Mufraddt, 385). In this latter case it is 
‘tempting to think of Jewish influence, for in the account of Saul’s 
victory over the Ammonites in 1 Sam. xi, 13, Avhere the Heb. text 
read.s ns7it!;n mrr' nii^y orn, in the Targum it reads 

‘pKnts’a aapnis mn' nay pn xar, where ar is 

exactly 

The philologers, however, are not unanimous as to its meaning. 
Some took it to mean ; Baid. on xxi, 49, tells us that some said 

it meant ^U, and Zam. on viii, 29, collects a number of other 

meaning.s. This uncertainty and confusion is difficult to explain if 
we are dealing with a genuine Arabic word, and is sufficient of itself 
to suggest that it is a borrowed terin.^ 

Arguing from the fact that in the majority of cases it is connected 
with Scriptures, Hirschfeld, Neiv Researches, 68, would derive it 
from one of the technical terms for the divisions of the 

^ Li4lzharriki, ZS, i, 92, note.s an even closer verbal eorreapondenee with Ts. xlix, 8, 
where for Dr'S! the Push, has 

^ This is strengthened hy the fact that there arc apparently no examples of its 
use earlh'r than the Qur iin. Fleischer, Kleinere Schrifteii, ii, 125 if., who opposed 
the theory that it is a foreign word, is compelled to admit that it was jjrobably a 
eoiihng t>f Muhammad himself. Pye Alirens, OJirifflJiches, 31, 32. 
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text of tlie Hebrew Scriptures,^ Tliis, liowever, is rather difficult, 
and Margoliouth, Mohammed, 145 (but see ERE, ix, 481 ; x, 538), 
while inclining to the explanation from D'’p*lS5, refers it, not to the 
sections of the Pentateuch, but to a book of Sayings of the Jewish 
Fathers, which Muhanunad heard of from the Jews, and which he 
may have thought of as similar to the Taurah and the InjTl. This 
theory is more probable than that of Hirschfeld, and has in its favour 
the fact that resemblances have been noted between phrases and 
ideas in the Qur’an and the well-known '’p‘lS.2 It also, 

however, has its difficulties, and in any case does not explain tlie use 
of the word in viii, 42. 

Linguistically there is a closer equivalence in the Aram, 
ipms deliverance or redemjpiion, and Geiger, 5G ff,,^ suggested this 
as the source of the Arabic word. He would see the primary meaning 
in viii, 29 — “ He will grant you redemption and forgive your evil 
deeds,” where the Targumic would fit exactly (cf. ^ 

Ps. iii, 9, etc.). Nowhere, however, is used of revela- 
tion, and Geiger is forced to explain in the other passages, 

by assuming that Muhammad looked upon revelation as a means of 
deliverance from error. 

Geiger’s explanation has commended itself to many scholars,^ 
but Fraenkel, Vocab, 23, in mentioning Geiger’s theory, suggested 
the possibility of a derivation from Syr. (loioa, a suggestion 
which has been very fruitfully explored by later scholars.® Not only 
is the common word for salvation in the Peshitta and the 

ecclesiastical writers {RSm, 3295), but it is the normal form in the 
Christian-Palestinian dialect, and has passed into the religious 
vocabulary of Eth. as (Noldeke-Schwally, i, 34) and 

Armejiian as It is of much wider use than the Rabbinic 


^ So Grimine, Mohammed, ii, 7.3, thinks it means .sections of a heavenly book and 
compares the Rabbinic p'lp, ; but see Rudolph, Abhdngigkeil, 39. 

2 Rudolph, Abhdmjigkeit, II ; Hirschfeld, Be it t age, 58. 

® 8c) Torrey, Foundation, 48. 

• '> X^llmann, iJcr Koran (Bielefeld, 1872), p. 5 ; von Kremer, Jdem, 225 ,* Spreuger, 
Lehen, ii, 337 IF. ; Pautz, Offenbarung, si. 

® f:3ehwally, ZDMG, lii, 135; Knie.sehke, KrlOsingalehre de<9 Koran (Berlin, 1910), 
p, 11 If. See also Wcllhansen, ZDMQ, Ixvii, 633 ; Massignon, Lexique, .52 ; Mingana, 
Syriac Influence, 85. 

® Merx, ChreHfomathia Targmnica, 204; Hiihsehmann, ZD MO, xlvi, 207; Ann. 
Oramm., i, 318. 
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but as little does it refer to revelation, so even if wc agree 
that the borrowing was from Syr. Ave .still have the problem of the 
double, perhap.s trij)le, meaning of the word in the Qur'an. 

Sprengcw thought w'e might explain this by assuming the influence 

of the Ar. root ^ on the borrowed word.^ Schwally, however, has 

suggested that this is not ^leeessary, as the w'ord might well have had 
this <louhle sense before Mubammad's time, xmder the influence of 
Christian or J(*wi.sh Messiani(t thought, ^ and Lidzbarsld, Z/S, i, 91, 
points out that in Gnostic eircle.s “ Erldsung und Heil besonders 
durc'h Ofleiibarung verniittelt w'erden There is the difliculty, 
however, that there seonus to he no evidence of the use of the word 
in Arabic earlier than the Qur'an, and Bell, Origin, 118 if., rightly 
insists that we must associate the use of the word for revelation with 
Muhammad himself. Pie links up the use of the word in the Qur’an 
with the story of Moses, and thinks that as in the story of Moses the 
deliv(*rance was a.s.sociat(‘d with the giving of the Law, so Muhammad 
conceiv(Mi of his Furqiin as associated with the revelation of the 
Qur an. W ensinck, AY, ii, 120, would also attribute the use of the Avord 
in th(* .sense of revelation to Muhammad himself, hut he thinks we have 
two distinct words used in the Qur’an, one the Syr. UciioS) meaning 
mlvafioH or dcliceranee, and the other a genuine Arabic AA^ord meaning 
diMf itiriinti, wliic'h Muhammad u.sed for revelation as tliat which makes a 
diHlinction between the true and the false.-i Finally, Horovitz, KU,11, 
would mak(‘ a sort of combination of all these theories, taking the 

Axord as of Syriac origin, but influenced by tlic root and also 
by tlie lieb. (cf. also JPh\ 21(5-18). 

In auA' case it seems clear that is a Avord that Muhammad 

hiiUK^'lf borrowed to use as a technical term, and to whose meaning 


n, .{.{a Wi-nn M.thammod l*'<.rkun auch aus dem ArainaiHchon entnum- 
iren h.it ihm <Io<h die- arabiscdie Etynadoi^i,^ vorV .Sec al«o Rudolph 

30; mi Origin, 118; Xohleke, SkdcL, 38. i^udoiph, 

Vhr\ t., ■' wuhrschcinlichstcn unfer 

. nieKMiani&c-h gerichteten judkehon Kreisen.” 

d' Lio^'htcnhKn’H m opnbar,mg im Gnosticismns, 

d. , I at jw Rudolph, Ahhurnpgkea, 92, {HUPts out, this idea is not confined to 


» f{. 

T<. J2.3 
Uii-.-tu- <-jnli 


(-..mm'ntatri ‘•''■orloB of the native 
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he gave liis own interpretation. The source of the borrowing was 
doubtless the vocabulary of the Aramaic-speaking Christians, whether 
or not the word was also influenced by Judaism. 


(Falaq). 

vi, 95, 96 ; xxvi, 63 ; cxiii, 1. 

To split or cleave. 

Three forms occur in the Qur'an : (i) he who causes to break 

forth, vi, 95, 96 ; (ii) ^Ui ] to be split open, xxvi, 63 ; (iii) the 
dawn, cxiii, 1. 

Zimmern, Akkad. Fremdw, 12, notes that the Arabic verb is 
denominative, and would derive it from an Aramaic source. The Akk. 
paldqii, to slay or kill, is a denominative from pilaqqu, a hatchet which 
itself may be derived from the Sumerian balag. From this Akk. 
pilaqqu were derived on the one hand the Syr. IcAq and Mand. 

both meaning hatchet, and on the other hand the Skt. 
hatchet ^ ; Gk. TreAexuv, axe.^ 

Syr. is used to translate the Heb. in Ps. Ixxiv, 6, 

and would probably have been the origin of the form that was first 
borrowed and from which all the others have been developed.® 

dUs (Fulk). 

Occurs some twenty-three times, cf. vii, 62. 

Ship. 

It is used of shipping in general (xxx, 45 ; xlv, 11), of Noah’s 
Ark (vii, 62 ; x, 74), and of the ship from which Jonah w’as cast 
(xxxvii, 140). 

The root means to have rounded breasts (Lane, Lex, 2443), 

* 1 For see Delitzaoh, Frolegomena, 147, and Ipsen in Indog. Forsohungen, 

xli, 177 {Alt-Sumeriseh-akkadiRclie Lelinworter im Indogermanischen). 

2 For irdXiKvs see ZDMQ, ix, 87*4 ; Kretschmer, Einleitwig, 105 if. ; Levy, Fremd- 
worier, 178. 

3 In 8. Arabian, however, we find (Rossini, Glosmrium, 218), though this 

may have come from the Aramaic. 
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and from tlio Hain(> primitive Semitic root we get Akk. pilakku ; Heb. 

: Ar. lA all meaning the 'whirl of a spindle, and by 
another line of derivation Ar. <iAia ; Etii. for the celestial 

r> 

IieniiHpht're. So the philologers as a rule endeavour to derive din 

fr<Jin this root, imaginings it is so named from its rounded shape. ^ 
The philologers, however, were somewhat troubled by the fact that 
it could be masc., fern., and pin., without change of form {LA, xii, 
8f)7), and there can be little douljt that the word is a borrowing. 
Vollers, ZJ)M(x, I, 020 ; li, 300, claims that it is the Gk. e0oA/ctoF, 
which usually means a vsrnall boat towed after a sliip,^ but from the 
Pmplus Maria Ert/thraci, § 10,® we gather that as used around the Bed 
Sea it must have meant a vessel of considerable size. The borrowing 
was j)rohal)ly direct from the Greek, though there is a possibility that 
it came through an Aram, medium.'* 


J:-> (^0. 


ev, 1. 

Elephant. 

The only oecurrenee of the word is in an early Sura mentioning 
the AbyHsinian campaign under Abraha against Mecca. Abraha’s 


army was known as because for the first time in 

Arab exptTiene(‘, African eh?phants had been used in an attack. 
.Muhammad was dmibtles.s using a well-known term when he referred 

s. 

to Abralia's army as 


The word seems to be of Iranian origin.® In Phlv. we find e . 

' H.iahih, Myfmdut, 393, howevtT, reverees this position, and thinks the celestial 
.^jilicrt' -was hecduse it was like a boat. 

® y'i'h Athenaeus, S08 F. 

* In F. Muller, Geographi Grner.i Mimres, i 271 

' 212 . Hnlevy, 2.4,11,401, de„i™the.krivationfmm 

.kmuiiia tluit in that ww tlif Arabic won! would ha™ been -Jli. 

® H-'inmcl, Smnjeihkrt;, 24. ^ 

isil'wirr Olo^mr, 

Ifvh, vtlif ine m Muil. Pern, it is 
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Paz. jnl, representing an old Iranian form wliicli was borrowed on 
tlie one hand into Skt. and Arm. and on the other into 

Akk. piru, jpilii ^ ; Aram. ; Syr. 

Some of the philologers endeavoured to find an Arabic derivation 
for the Avord/ but it is fairly clear that it was a borrowing either 
directly from Middle Persian, or through the Aram. (Horovitz, A 17, 
98). It occurs in the old poetry and therefore must have been an 
early borrowing. ^ 

Possini, JA, xi® ser., vol. xviii, 31, after pointing out the difficulty 
of believing that elephants could have made the journey between 
Yemen and Mecca, thinks that oral tradition among the Arabs con- 
fused the expedition of Abraha with an earlier one under the chieftain 
Afilas Avhose name A0IAAC occurs on coins of the end of the 
third century a.d. as an Ethiopian conqueror of S. Arabia. On this 

theory in the Qur’an would be a corrupted representation 

S. r 

of 

0^ {Qdriin), 

xxviii, 76, 79 ; xxix, 38 ; xl, 25. 

Korah. 

As Geiger, 155, has shown, the Qur'anic account of Korah is based 
on the Eabbinic legends, and w^c might assume that the word is derived 
from the Heb. mp. The dropping of the final guttural, however, 
makes this a little difficult. The final guttural, as a matter of fact, is 
missing in the Gk. Kope and Eth. 4»^, but neither of these help us 
with the Arabic form. Hirachfeld, New Researches, 13, n., made the 

suggestion that ^ misreading of mp as l^^p, 

a mistake which is very possible in HebreAV script. It is fairly certain, 
however, that Muhammad's information came from oral sources, 
and it is difficult to believe that anyone sufficiently acquainted with 
Jleb. or Aram, to be able to read him the story would have made such 

^ Vox apiid Indos barbara — Vullers, Lex, i, 402, as against Horarael, 324 fF., 
and see Monier Williams, SanskHt Dictionary, p. 630, 

2 Hubschmann, Arm. Gramm., i, 255. 

3 Vollers, ZD2JQ, 1, 652 ; Zimmem, Akkad. Fremdw, 50, thinks the Aram, and 
Heb. forms wore derived from the Akkad. 

“ c.g. Sibawaih in SiJidli, sub voe. 
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a blunder. There is a Mandacan form (Lidzbarski, Ginza, 

Gottingen, 1925, p. 157), but there can be no certainty that this is 

connected with and if it is it was probably influenced by 

the Qur’anic form. Thus it seems best to look on it as a rhyming 

formation to parallel (Sycz, Eigennamen, 43 ; Horovitz, 

KJJ, 131 ; JEN, 163), though whether from the Heb. Hip or from 
a Christian form without the guttural, it is impossible to say.^ 

{Qtidus). 

ii, 81, 254 ; v, 109 ; xvi, 104. 

Purity, sanctity. 

We also And an epithet for God, lix, 23 ; Ixii, 1 ; ^^3 

'to bless, sanctify, ii, 28 ; and holy, sacred, v, 24 ; 

XX, 12 ; Ixxix, 16. 

The root is common Semitic and would seem to have meant 
primitively to withdraw, separate,^ and some of the philologers would 
derive the meaning of the Qur^anic words from this sense (cf. Baid. 
on ii, 28). It has long been recognized, however, that as a technical 
religious term, this sense is a N. Semitic development, and occurs 
only as a borrowed sense of the root in S. Semitic.^ Thus Eth. 
in the sense of holy (i.e. is a borrowing from Aram., as 

Noldeke, Neue Beitrdge, 35, shows, and there can be little doubt that 
Fraenkel, Vocab, 20 ; Fremdw, 57, is correct in tracing the Arabic 
word to a similar source. Hirschfeld, Beitrdge, 39 ff., thinks the Arabic 
use developed under Jewish influence, but the Qur’anic use is more 
satisfactorily explained from Christian Aram.,® particularly the 

j from IxiOj ; while the form 3 X may have 

come from the Eth. {Horovitz, JEN, 218).® 

^ Brandt, Mandaische Schrijten, 149, suggested the equivalence with 
“ The foreign origin of the word was recognized by some of the Muslim authorities,'* 
cf. Silniwaih in Kiddiqi, 20. 

3 Baudissin, Studien, ii, 19 ff., and Bohertson Smith, Religion of the Semites, 1.'50. 

Which is fatal to Grimme’s theory of S. Arab, origin, ZJ, xxvi, 166. 

® Fraenkel, Vocab, 24 ; Bautz, Offenbarung, 36 ; Mingana, Syriac Infltience, 85, 86. 

• The tJynp ~ the Holy One, of the incantation texts, however, should he 
noted, Cf. Montgomery, Aramaic Incantation Texts, Glossary, p. 300. 
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{Qur'an). 

Occurs some seventy times, e.g. ii, 181 ; v, 101 ; vi, 19, 

A reading from Scripture. 

The root in the sense of proclaim^ call, recite, does not occur 
in Akkadian nor in S. Semitic as represented by the S. Arabian and 

Ethiopic, which leads one to suspect that is a borrowing from 

the Canaanite-Aramaic area.^ The root is found in Heb. and Phon, 
but it is most widely used in the Aram, dialects, being found both in 
the O.Aram. and the Egyptian Aram., and in the Nab. and Palmy, 
inscriptions, as well as in Jewish Aram. and. Syriac. 

The verb 1^5 is used fairly often in the Qur’an, and with four 

exceptions, always in reference to Muhammad’s own revelation. Of 
these exceptions in two cases (x, 94 ; xvii, 95), it is used of other 
Scriptures, and in two cases (xvii, 73 ; Ixix, 19), of the Books of Fate^ 
men will have given them on the Day of Judgment. Thus it is clear 
that the word is used technically in connection with Heavenly Books.^ 

The sense of \ji also is recite or proclaim, that of read only came 
later.® 

The usual theory is that \ ^ is a verbal noun from this \ji. 

It is not found earlier than the Qur’an, so the earlier group of Western 
scholars was inclined to think that Muhammad himself formed the 
word from the borrowed root.^ There is some difficulty about this, 
however. In the first place the form is curious, and some of the early 

philologers, such as QatMa and Abu ‘Ubaida derived it from 

to bring together, basing their argument on Ixxv, 17.® Others, as-Suyufi 
tells us, were imsatisfied with both these derivations, and said it had 
no root, being a special name for the Arab’s Holy Book, like Taurah 

« 1 Noldeke-Schwally, i, 33 ; ■VVellhaiisen,Zi>il(?,lxvii,634 ; Fischer, 104 b. 

2 Noldeke-Schwally, i, 82 ; “ Viclmehr wdrd 1^ ira, Qorane uberall vom mur» 
melnden odor leieriiden Hersagdh heiliger Texto gehraucht.” 

3 VU& Hurgronje, RHE, xxx, 62, 1S5 ; Byroff, in MV AG, xxii, 178 ff. ; Noldeke- 
Schwally, i, 81 ; and Pedersen, Der I dam, v, 113. 

* Von Kreiner, Idmn, 224, 225. 

® Jawhari, sub voc. ; as-Suyu^I, Itq, 118, 119. 
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for tlie Jews or Injil for the Christians^ It tlius looks as though the 
word is not native, but an importation into the language. 

Marracci, 53, looked for a Jewish origin, suggesting that it was 
formed under the influence of the Heb. in its late sense of 

reading^ as in Neh. viii, 8, and frequently in the Babbinic writings. 
Geiger, 59, supports this view, and Boldeke in 1860, though inclining to 

the view that it was a forn?ation from 1^3, yet thought that it was 

influenced by the use of The tendency of more recent 

scholarship, however, has been to derive it from the Syr. 
which means the Reading ” in the special sense of Scripture lesson. 
In Syriac writings it is used in the titles for the Church lessons, and the 
Lectionary itself is called tsAs. This is precisely the 

sense we need to illustrate the Qur’anic usage of the word for portions 
of Scripture, so there can be little doubt that the word came to 
Muhammad from Christian sources.^ 



iii, 179 ; v, 30.^ 

A sacrifice, or gift offered to God. 

Both passages have reference to O.T. events, the former to the 
contest between Elijah and the priests of Baal, and the latter to the 
offerings of Cain and Abel. Both passages are Madinan. 

The Muslim authorities take the word as genuine Arabic, a form 

from <—>^3 to draw near (Raghib, Mufraddt, 408). Un- 
doubtedly it is derived from a root to draw near, approach, 

but in the sense of oblation it is an Aramaic development, and borrowed 
thence into the other languages. In O.Aram. we find pip in 
this sense, and the Targumic ^^3mp, Syr. liojoo are of very 

1 aa-Sttvuti, Itq, 118, and LA, i, 124. Note also that IbnKathlr read i not 

^ -pp , w 

2 Torrey, Foundation, 48, suggests a Jewish hut such a form is hypo- 
thetical. '■ 

3 Horovitz, Der Islam, xiii, 66 if., and KU, 74; Buhl, JUI, ii, 1063 ; Wellhausen, 
ZDMG, Isvii, 634 ; Niildeke-Schwally, i, 33, 34 ; Mingana, Syriac Influence, 88 ; 
Mnssignon, Lexique, 62 ; Ahrens, Muliammed, 133. 

^ In xlvi, 27, it means “ favourites of a Prince ” and not sacrifice. 
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common use. ]?rom the Aram, it was borrowed into Etli. as 
(Noldeke, Neue Beiirage, 37), and the of the S. Arabian 

inscriptions is doubtless of the same origin.^ 

Hirschfeld, Beitrago, 88, would derive the Arabic word from the 
Hebrew, 2 but Sprenger, Leben^ i, 108, had already indicated that it 
was more likely from the Aram, and the probabilities seem to point 
to its being from the Syriac.^ It must have been an early borrowing 
as it occurs in the early literature. ^ 

^ (Qir^s). 

vi, 7, 91. 

Parchment, or papyrus.^ 

In both passages the reference is to the material on which the 
Divine revelations were written down. 

The Muslim authorities make little effort to explain the word. 
Some recognized it as a foreign word,^ a fact which indeed is appareilt 
from the uncertainty that existed as to its spelling.® It was evidently 
an early borrowing, for it occurs in the old poetry, and probably came 
to the Arabs from their more cultured Northern neighbours. Von 
Kremer suggested that it was from the Gk. ■yaprr),'! but Sachau ® 
and Fraenkel ® are nearer the mark in thinking that -^apr-qs is the 

form behind especially as this form is found also in the Arm. 

and the Aram. 

It is not likely that the word came directly from the Greek, and 
Fraenkel, Fretndiv, 245, thought that it came through the Aram. 

meaning a jpaper or document, as in Levit. Rabba, § 34. 

^ ZBMG, XXX, 672 ; Rossini, Gloasarium, 234. The verb means to approach 
a woman sexually. 

® So Rraenkel, Vocab, 20. Ahrens, ChristliclieSy 32, favours a Jewish origin. 

® Schwally, Idioiicon, 84 ; Mingana, Syriac Influence, 85 ; Wcnsinck, El, ii, 1129. 
See Cheikho, Na^rdniya, 209, for early examples of the use of the word. 

* Mingana, Woodbroole Studies, ii, 21. 

® al-JawalTqi, Mu'arrab, 125 ; aS'SuyuU, Itg, 323 ; al-KhafajI, 159. 

® LA, viii, 54, notes 5 jjAs’y J ^ 

’ KuUurgeschicMe des Orients, ii, 305. 

8 Notes to the Mu-^arrab, p. 457. 

« Fremdv), 245, cf. ahso Vollcrs, ZDMG, 1, 617, 624 j li, 301. 

Htibschmann, ZD3IG, xlvi, 253 ; Brockelmann, ZDMG, xlvii, 11. 

Krauss, GriechiscJie Lehnxoorler, ii, 567 (also >fD'’t0n3, ibid., ii, 297). 

12 In Vocab, 17, he suggests on which see Levy, iror<er6wcA, ii, 398. 
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Mingana, Syriac Influence, 89, prefers to derive it througlx the Syr. 

which occurs beside the source of the Eth. 

It is really impossible to decide, though the fact that 

Tarafa in his Mu^allaqa, 1. 31, seems to look on as something 

peculiarly Syrian, may count in favour of Mingana’s claim. 

{Qarya). 

Occurs some fifty-seven times both in sing, and plu, forms. 

A village, 

In Heb. IT’lp is a poetical synonym for a town or city, 
and it is a question whether it and the related nnp ; Phon, nnp 
(cf. Cartilage ) ; Kas Shamra “Ip, n“lp ; and Moab. “Ip (Mesha 
InscripHon, 11, 12, 24-) are not really related to the Heb. and 
derived from the Sumerian uru, a state. In any case the Heb. n‘’“}p 
is parallel ^vith the Syr. a town or village, and from the 

Syriac came the Arabic as Zimmern, Ahh Fremdw, 9, notes. 

(Cf. Nbldekc, Bcitrage, 61 ff., and Neue Beitrdge, 131.) 

(Quraish). 
evi, 1. 

Quraish. 

The philologers differ considerably among themselves over the 
origin of the name of this tribe. The popular etymology was that they 

were so called from their trading and profiting — dj Wdl 
(cf. Zam. on the verse and Ibn Hisham, 60). Others derived it 

from a verb jli to gather together, holding that they were so 

called from their gathering or assembling at Mecca (cf. LA, viii, 226 ; 
Yaqut, Alu'jam, iv, 79). Another theory derived the name from a 
tribal ancestor, Quraish b. Makhlad, but as it does not explain this 
name it does not help us much.^ 

^ From a statement in tlio Chronicles of Mecca, ii, 133 (ed. Wiistenfeld), we would 
gather that some thought the name was formed quite arbitrarily from three letters 
of the alphabet. 
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The most satisfactory theory is that which derives the word from 

^^9 a shark, cf. Zam. on the verse and LA, viii, 226. This is 

scoffed at by Yaqut, hut is accepted by at-Tabari and al-Damlri,^ and 
it may well have been a totemistic tribal name. Ndldcke, BeitrlUje, 87, 

^ s'' 

accepts this theory, and links the word with the Aram. 

which occurs in the Talmud, Baha bathra, 74®, for a kind offish, which 
Lewysohn thinks means the sun-fish,^ and would derive from the 

Pers. It is true that Pers. ^ j j.j>~ means ‘‘ something 

eatable but is from the Av. 

livdrd’Xsactdm, meaning sol-splemUdus,^ and has apparently nothing 
to do with fish of any kind. Noldeko suggests with much more 
probability that it is a shortened form of the Gk. Kap'^apla^,^ a word 
which is used for a kind of small shark with pointed teeth, and which 
Nicander the Colophonian ® said was used also for a lamia or a squill. 


Is5..vJ (Qisf), 

hi, 16, 20 ; iv, 126, 134 ; v, 11, 46 ; vi, 153 ; vii, 28 ; x, 4, 48, 55 ; 
xi, 86 ; xxi, 48 ; Iv, 8 ; Ivii, 25. 

Justice, equity. 

It would seem on the surface to be a derivative from 
which occurs in iv, 3 ; lx, 8 ; xlix, 9, and of which other derivatives 

are found in ii, 282 ; xxxiii, 5 ; Ixxii, 14, 15. This however, 

may be a denominative and as~Suyuti, Itq, 323 ; Mutaw, 49, tells us 

1 Or sioanl-fisli (Margoliouth, Mohammed, 9). Ibn Faqili (ed. de Gopje, p. 290) 
describes it as uUlU 55C1-.. 

® Tabari, Amialea, i, 1104 ; Daralri, Hayawun, ii, 291 ff. ; vide also Khizana, i, 98. 

3 Zoologie de.r Talmud, Frankfurt, 1858, p. 271. This is accepted by Levy, WoHer- 
buck, ii, 416, and Goldschmidt, i)er Bnbylonhcht Talmud, vi, 1136 ; though Jastrow, 
Diet. Talmud, i, G67, gives it as meaning probably the shark. 

* Bartholomae, AlW, 1848; cf. Yasht, x, 118; v, 90. 

Cf. also Hess in ZS, ii, 220. 

® In his Book on Dialects quoted by Athenaeus, vii, 76. 
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that some early authorities thought was a borrowing from 

Greek. 1 

The root is widely used in Aramaic but occurs elsewhere 

apparently as a loan-word. Thus like Syr. ]A*Qn, 

means iru(/i, fight ^ ; Hand. is to he true, and Palm. 

io succeed, wliile in the Ciiristian-Palestinian dialect we find 
true.'^ The Heb. tpi2?p is ^n Aramaizing, as Toy pointed out in his 
Commentary on Proverbs, and Praenkel is doubtless correct in taking 

the Ar. as also of Aram., probably of Christian Aram, origin.^ 

(Qistas), 

xvii, 37 ; xxvi, 182. 

A balance. 

There was practical agreement among the early authorities that 
the word means primarily a balance, and then metaphorically justice 
(cf. Baghib, Mufradai, 413 ; LA, viii, 59). It was also very generally 
recognized as a loan-word. Some considered it as a genuine Arabic 

word, a variant of but the weight of the authorities as we 

see from as-Suyuti,/^^, 323; Muzliir, i, 130; al-Jawalfqi, Mu‘arrab, 114; 
ath-Tha‘alabI, Fiqh, 318, and as-Sijistani, 257, was in favour of its being 
taken as a borrowing from Greek. <5 Its foreign nature is indeed indicated 
by the variety of spellings we hnd.’ 

It was evidently an early borrowing, for it occurs in verses of 

^ ^ This may ho a rominiHCcnce of tbo Lafc. instkk, though Sprenger, Leben, ii, 219, 
thinks that it may bo the Lafc. s&xtarhis. 

8 Notice also the NMIZTID =■ honesty {with D), of tlie incantation texts ; cf. 
,Afontg(>mery, Aramaic Incantation Texts, Glossary, p. 292. 

3 fichwally, Idioticon, 86 ; Schiilthess, Zex, 185. 

* Frcmdiv, 205; Noldeke, FJiAW, Berlin (1882), liv, 5, thinks the noun is an 
Arahicizing of ^ut Dvorak, Fremdw, 70, 78, would regard it as an Arabic 

word taken as foreign through its similarity in sound with ,^ 1L. 

® .See 7yin\. on xxvi, 182, and the remarks in TA, iv, 218. 

« See also as-SuyatI,J/«;/ttV,i, 187; Ibn QutaibaMil«6 aLiui«f6), 537; al-KhafajT, 
150 ; a.S'SuyutI, 2titiau', 49, 

^ al-.Taw;Iljqr notes ; jlhi J ; to which we may add from 

T A, and 
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‘Adi b. Zaid, an-NabighaA and others. The origin of the word, how- 
ever, is not easy to settle, Sachau in his notes to the Mu'arrah, p. 51, 
quotes Fleischer as suggesting that it goes back to the Lat. constans 
as used of the libra?' Fraenkel, Frr.mdio, 282, suggests a hypothetical 
*K0V(rT(O9 as a possible origin, and in WZKM, vi, 261, \vould interpret 
it from ^vyoerraaLa- Vullers, Lex, ii, 725, thought that it was probably 
a mangling of the Gk. fed/os* a yoke., £yid Dvorak, Fremdw, 77 ff, 
would derive it from ^Icrrrjg from the Lat. sexiarius used as a measure 
of fluid and dry materials. 

All these suggestions seem to be under the influence of the theory 
of the philologers that the word is of Greek origin. It would seem 
much more hopeful to start from the Aram. KtOOp ; KtOO^p ; 
NCDOIp meaning measure, or the Syr. The final s 

here, however, presents a difficulty, and Vollors, ZDMG, 1, 633,^ 
suggests that it is from the Gk. SiKao-Tyj^ a judge, which in Syr, is 
(BB, in PSm, 891), and with the ? taken as the genitive 
particle, would give us This, influenced by the similar 

also ^LKaarg^, would give us This is very 

ingenious and may be true, but Mingana, Syriac Influence, 89, thinks 
it simpler to take it from representing feVr?/? in some form 

in which the final JX> had survived. 

j {Qissisun). 

V, 85. 

Priests. 

From the passage it is clear that it refers to Christian teachers, 
and though one would not care to press the point, its occurrence along- 
side j may indicate that it referred to the ordinary clergy as 
distinct from the monks. 

It ■was generally considered by the philologers as a genuine Arabic 

^ Fraenkel, WZKM, vi, 25K, iiowever, thinks the verse attributed to an^Xabigha 
is under Qur'anic influence. 

2 On which see Fraenkel, Fmndu', 19S, It was rejected by Xuldeke, but defended 
by Ginzburg in ZapisH, viii, 145 fl'. 

‘ 3 See also I, 620 ; li, 301, 323. 
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word ^ derived from ^9 io seek after or 'pursue a thing, so that a 

is so called “ because he follows the Book and its precepts ”, 

as-Sijistanl, 259. Obviously the word is the Syr. \mjL.mn—TrpeG-^VTepos, 
as lias been generally recognized by Western scholars.^ This word 
could hardly fail to be known to any Arab tribes which came into 
contact with the Christians of the North and East, and as a matter 
of fact both forms of the word were borrowed into Arabic, (cf. 

Aram. as and as while the Hadith 

jiki V shows that they were not unacquainted 

with the abstract noun IZamu-mD. 

We meet with tlie word in the early poetry,® which shows it must 
have been an early borrowing, and as a matter of fact it occurs as a 
borrowing both in Eth, and in the S. Arabian inscriptions 

(c.g. Glaser, 618, 67 — vmm UM «vnrt).= on the 
ground of which Grimine, ZA, xxvi, 162, would take the word to be 
from a S. Arabian source, though with little likelihood. 

(Qasr). 

vii, 72 ; xxii, 44 ; xxv, 11 ; Ixxvii, 32. 

A castle. 

The word has no verbal root in Arabic, and was noted by Guidi, 
Della Sede, 579, as a borrowing. Fraenkel, Foca6, 14, is doubtless 
correct in deriving it from Lat. eastrum, through Gk. Kaerrpou and 
Aram. The v'ord occurs not infrequently in the early 

poetry, and is probably to be considered as one of the words which 
came into Syria and Palestine with the Roman armies of occupation.'^ 

1 But sec al-iTawallqT, Mu'arrabf 39. 

2 Geiger, 51 ; Fleischer, Kleinere Scliriften, ii, 118 ; Freytag, Lex, sub voe. ; 
Fraenkel, Vocab, 24=; Fremdw, 275; Rudolph, Abhdngigkeit, 7 ; Horovitz, KU, 64; 
Mingana, Syriac Influence, 85. 

® Cf. Aghdni, xiii, 47, 170 ; xvi, 45. 

* Noldeke, lieue Beilrii{/e, 37 ; Pautz, Offenbarung, 136, n. 

® Cf. on it Praetorius in ZI)MO, liii, 21 ; Rossini, Glossnrium, 233. 

® That N")3?p as used in the Mislmah and JerusalemTalmudis hut a form of NltADp, 
which like was derived directly from Kaarpov, lias been shown by Noldeke, 

ZD2IG, xxix, 423 ; ef. also Guidi, op. eit., and Krauss, Griechische Lehnworier, ii, 562. 
h'raenkel, Fremdw, 234 ; Voller.s, ZDMG, 1, 614 ; Ii, 316. 
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Szi (Qiif)- 
xxxviii, 15. 

A judge’s sentence. ^ 

In general the opinion of the Commentators is that lai means 

some sort of writing (cf, Bagh. in loco^ and Raghib, Mufradat, 417), 
Some, however, recognized it as a foreign word, for as-Suyiitl, Itq, 323, 
quotes authority for its meaning book in ls\ibataean. 

Halevy suggested that it was to be derived from Akk. kithi, but 
this is hardly likely. Rraenkel, Fremdw, 249, agrees with as-Suyiitf s 
authorities in taking it as a loan-word from Aramaic.^ In the Mishnah 
means an official document, though later it was specialized in 
the meaning of ‘‘ bill of divorce So and both mean 

writing and document^ and Levy, Worterhuchi i, 322, suggests they may 
be originally from Gk. became specialized 

in the meaning of haereditas, and is not so likely an origin. If 
a borrowing, it must have been early, for several examples occur* 
in the old poetry.^ 


(Qaiirdn), 
xiv, 51. 

Pitch. 

This curious word occurs only in a passage descriptive of the 
torments of the wicked on the Last Day, where the pronunciation of 

the Readers varied between ; jl ; and j \ This 

last reading is supported by the early .poetry and is doubtless the 
most primitive.^ 

Zam. tells us that it was an exudation from the Ubhal tree used 
for smearing mangy camels, but from the discussion in LA, vi, 417, 
we learn that the philologers ^vere somewhat embarrassed over the 
word, and we have an interesting tradition that Ibn ‘Abbas knew not 

^ ^ The ultimate origin is apparently the Sumerian gida, whence comes Akk. giitu, 
and the Aram, forms, cf. Zimmern, Akkad. Fremdw, 19. 

* Cf. the verse of Al-A‘sha in ^Tawharl, s.v. LLii (where Cheikho, Foftr&nii/a, 
222, thinks that by Li al-A*sha means the Gospel) ; and Mutalammia in Yaqut, 
Uu^jam, iv, 228. 

® Vide Tab. on the vorse. 
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what to make of it, and wanted to read j which would 

make it mean “ red-hot brass and link it with the of xviii, 95, 
and xxxiv, 11. 

The truth seems to he that it is the Aram. ; Syr. 

meaning pitch, which though not a very common word is an early 
one. Some confusion of I^^and p must have occurred when the word 

was borrowed, but it is interesting that the primitive form 
of the poets preserved exactly the vowelling of the Aram.^ 


Ji» (Qufl). 

xlviz, 26. 

A look. t 

Only in the phi. JUsl, where al-Jawaliqi, 125, says it 

is a borrowing from Persian.^ 

The verb Jii’ is denominative ^ and the word cannot be 
derived from an Arabic root. It is probably the Aram. N‘?Sip 
a fetter, or Syr. ]l£)QD, which translates the Grk. KX^Wpov, and 
would have been an early borrowing.® 


{Qalam). 

in, 39 ; xxxi, 26 ; Ixviii, 1 ; xcvi, 4. 

Pen, or the reed from which pens were made. 

It means a pen in all the passages save iii, 39, where it refers to 
the reeds which were cast to decide who should have care of the 

maiden Maryam, and where the 1 , of course, stands for the pa^boi 
of the Protev. Jacobi, ix.® 

1 Baid, gives this as the reading of Ya*qub. ^ 

2 Cf. Fraenkel, Frerrulu', LOO ; Zimmern, Akkad. Fremdio, 60. 

« So as-SiiyutI, Itq, 323. al-Jawaliql is probably referring to the Pers. 

^ Fraenkel, Frmdw, 16 ; Zimmern, Akkad, Fremdu), 35, gives it from the Aramaic. 
® Cf. Krauss, Griechmhe Lehnu'drter, ii, 517, and ZDMQ, xxvii, 623. 

® In Tischendorf, Evan^dia Apocrypha, 1876, p. 18. 
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The native authorities take the word from to cut (of. LA, 
XV, 392), but tliis is only folk-etymology, for the word is the Gk. 
KaXafxo^ a reed and then a though coming through some Semitic 
form. KaXa/ios' was borrowed into Aram., where we find oia‘?ip, 
Syr. but it was from the Eth. as Noideke, Neue 

Beitrage, 50, has shown, that the word came into Arabic. It was an 
early borrowing, for it is found both in-*the old poetry and in the 


S. Arabian inscriptions (Rossini, Glossarium, 232, for as calamus 
odoratus). 


(Qamis), 

xii, 18-28, 93. 

Shirt. 

It is curious that the word occurs only in the Joseph story. 

The authorities usually take it as an Arabic word, though as- 
Suytitl, Muzliir, i, 135, quotes al-Asma‘I to the effect that some held it' 
was of Persian origin. 

It is clear that it cannot have an Arabic derivation, and the under- 
lying word is doubtless the Gk. Kaj^Lcnou. This Kafiicnov has been 
taken as a borrowing from Semitic, but, as Eoissacq, 403, shows in his 
note on KajUfiapop, it is genuine Indo-European. The Gk. Kaplcrtov 
passed into Syr. as lAcQ.*.!iD<io,2 and into Eth. as which is 

used in Josippon, 343, for a tunic or shirt, and is in all probability 
the source of the Arabic word.® It must liave been an early borrowing 
for we find it not infrequently in the old poetry. 


{Qmtdr). 

iii, 12, 68 ; iv, 24. 

Qintar — a measure. 

It was recognized by the philologers as of foreign origin, and though 
^some, like Sibawaih, held to an Arabic origin, Abu ‘Ubaida (LA, vi, 

1 KaXafios is a good Indo-Eur^jpean word, as is evident from the »Skfc. ; 

Norse halmr ; Slav, slama ; cf. Boissaeq, 397. 

2 See Fraenkel, Fre^ndio, 45. 

3 Vollcrs, ZTJMQ, li, 311, thinks that the Arabic came from the Lat. rmnma, 
but tliis is hardly likely. 
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432) expressly states that the Arabs did not know the meaning of the 
word> Some said it was a Berber word (aa-Snyuti, Itq, 323), others 
that it was Syriac (as-Suddi in Muhliassas, xii, 266), but the majority 
were in favour of its being Greek (ath-Tha ‘alibi, Fiqh^ 318 ; aa- 
Suyuti, Muzhir, i, 134). 

Undoubtedly it is the Gk. KevTijvdpiov, which represents the Lat. 
centenarium, and passed into Aram, as Syr. 

It was from the Aram., as'^Fraenkel, Vocab, 13 ; Fremdw, 203, shows, 
that the word came into Arabic, and in all probability from the 
shortened Syr, form 

ULlj {Qiydma), 

Occurs some seventy times, cf. ii, 79. 

Resurrection. 

, It occurs only in the expression ay , which is a technical 

eschatological term for the Last Day. 

The Muslim authorities naturally relate it to the root 

or rise, but it has been pointed out many times, that as an eschato- 
logical term it has been borrowed from Christian Aramaic.^ In the 
Edessene Syriac we find commonly used, but it is in the 

Christian-Palestinian dialect, where it translates dpaaraens’ {Sohwally, 
Idioticon, 82), that we find which provides us with 

exactly the form we want. 

ii, 256 ; iii, 1 ; xx, 110. 

Self-subsisting. 

It occurs only in the phrase used of Allah. 

^ This is evident from the variety of opinions on its meaning collected by Ibn 
Skla in the Mukhasms, xii, 266, and Ibn al-Athir in Niluiya, iii, 313. ^ 

^ ICrausB, Grieahische Lehmvorkr, ii, 553, It was from tins form that the Arm, 
was derived {Hilbschmann, Arm. Gramm, i, 356}. 

® Mingana, Syriac Influence, 89; Vollers, ZDMQ, li, 316. 

* Cf, PautK, Offenbaruny, 165, n. 1 ; Mingana, op. cit., 85. Horovitz, JPN, 
186, notes that the phrase is not Jewish. 


Id to stand 
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The Commentators are unanimous that the meaning is 

(Tab., Baid,, and as-SijistanI, 250), but they were in difficulties 

over the form, and there arc variants a Li’, and Their 

trouble in explaining the form is well illustrated by al-‘UkbarI, hnla\ 


i, 70, for the only possibility is to take ittis on the measure J 
and we have reason to suspect all words of this form. It is not strange, 

therefore, in spite of its obvious connection with aIS, to find that some 

of the authorities took it as a word borrowed from the Syriacd 
Hirschfeld, Beitmge, 38, would derive it from Hebrew, and certainly 
n^p is used in connection with ‘’H in Jewu'sh texts of the oldest 
period,^ but is also commonly used in the same sense and we 

cannot absolutely rule out a Syriac origin for the word. 


(/fa’s). 

xxxvii, 44 ; Hi, 23 ; Ivi, 18 ; Ixxvi, 5, 17 ; Ixxviii, 34. 

Cup. 

It is found only in early passages in descriptions of the pleasures 
of Paradise. 

This is not a S. Semitic word, as it is entirely lacking in Eth. and 
without a root and of uncertain plu. in Arabic. There can thus be 
little doubt of its Aram, origin.^ 

The Heb. word is DID, while in the Ras Shamra texts w’e have 

03, and in Aram. NOID, K03, and KT10 (cf. Ar. Jj^), and 
Syr. As the Syr. )cQD seems to be the source of the Pers. 


^ as-Suyuti, Jiy, 324- ; Mittaw, 54. 

2 Fracnkel, Vocah, 23 ; Noldeke-Seh-wally, i, 184 *ii. ; and see Sprenger, Leben, 
204, n. It is noteworthy that the best attested variant reading agrees closely 
in form with Dj!(2. See also Horovitz, JPN, 219, who, as a matter of fact, would 
derive the word ^ also from the'Jewish ’’H. 

® Fraenkel, Frentdw. 171 •, Ziniincrn, AH'ad, Fremdw, 34. T). H. Muller, how- 
ever, WZK3I) i, 27, thinks that the medial Hamza proves it to be genuine Arabic. 

* Cf. also the of the Elephantine papyri (Cowley, Aramaic Papyri, 
No. 61). 
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I we may take it as most probable that the Arabic also was 
borrowed at an early period ^ from the same source. 

[Kdfur). 

Ixxvi, 5. 

Camphor. ^ 

The verse is an early one descriptive of the joys of Paradise, where 

the Commentators were uncertain whether j was the name 

of the fountain from which the Blessed drinlr, or the material used to 
temper the drink (cf. Tab. and Baid, on the verse). 

It is usually taken as an Arabic word (LA, vi, 465), hut the variety 

of spellings — J J and j — ^would suggest 

Otherwise, and several of the early authorities noted it as a loan-word 
from Persian.® 

The ultimate source is probably to be found in the Munda dialects 
of India, whence it passed into Bravidian, e.g. Tamil 
Malayalam <0>^OO, and into Skt., cf. It passed also 

into Iranian, where we find Phlv. Icdpur,^ which 

gives the Mod. Pers. and Arm. and into 

Aram, where we find Syr. Ijoao ? and Hand. 

It is very probable that the Syriac like the Gk. KOL(l)ovpd is from the 
Iranian, and Addai Sher, 136, would make the Arabic also a borrowing 
from tlie Persians. The probabihties are, however, that it, like the 
Eth, is to he taken as derived from the Syriac.® We find the 

^ A(hlai Sher, 131. The Persian Lexicons take this to be the source of the Arabic 
word, cf. Vullers, lex, ii, 709, *^157 

2 It occurs in the early poets, e.g. Al-A‘sha and 'Alqama. 

3 as-b'uyfui, Itq, 324 ; al-Js^waliqi, Mu'arrab, 129 ; abKliafajl, 170 ; ath-Tha‘alibi, 
I'fqh, 318. 

* Por further example.'? see Laufer, Sino Iranica, 591. 

^ Justi, Qloamry to Bwidalmh, 201. The Persian Lexicons, e.g. BQ, 691, note*^ 
that camphor came to them from India. .• 

® Hubachmann, Arm. Gramm., i, 257. 

’ Also ]iQ2l£)}o, ^0^00, and ]>Qa£5'^, PBm, 3688, 3089. 

® Noldekc, Mand. Gramm., 112. 

® Praenkcl, Vocal, 11 ; Fremdw, 147. 
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word in the early poetry (e,g. in al-A‘sha),i but the story told by 
Baladhurl (ed. de Goeje, 264), that the Arab soldiers who conquered 
Mada’in found stores of camphor there and took it for salt, would 
seem to show that the article was not widely known in Arabia. 



{Kahin), 


lii, 29 ; Ixix, 42. ^ 

A soothsayer. 

It occurs only in the early Meccan period and in a depreciatory 
sense, for Muhammad rejects with some asperity the idea that in 

giving forth his revelations he was on a level with the This 


shows that tlie word was pre-Islainic, and it seems that the Arabic 
was the equivalent of the Gk. judvris or the Lat. vales, i.e. 
he was a Seer rather than a Projplict.^ 

The Muslim authorities naturally take it from hut this 

verb seems denominative. The Heb. word is ina and means priest, 
as in Phon. and in the Has Shamra tablets, and from the Heb. came 
the Aram. KlID ; Syr. ]jicnuD That the Arabic wmcd also was 
borrowed directly from the Hebrew is not likely. Pautz, Offe^ibarujig, 
175, n, 2, has a theory that it came by way of the Eth. llDl, but 
like this word itself, and the Arm. it is more likely to 

have come from the Aram.^ As a matter of fact it occurs not 
infrequently in the Sinaitic inscriptions from N. Arabia,® where we 
find and the fern. and actually in No. 650 

]nr), i.e. the priest of al-‘Uzza, so that as Noldeke, Neue 
Beitriige, 36, n., insists, we have clear evidence that it came into use 
in N. Arabia from some Aram, source long before Islam. 

The analogy of the inscriptions would lead us to conclude that 


^ Geyer, Zwei Gedichte, i, 61. 

' ® LA, xvii, 241 ; Wellhausen, liesle, 134 ; GoUlziher, AbhartAlungen, i, IS ff., 

107 ff. ; Hprenger, Lebe?i, i, 2.j5. 

^ G, B. Gray, Sacrifice in the Vld Testament, p. 183. 

HuJischmann, Arm. Gramm., i, .318 ; ZJJJIG, xlvi, 252. 

® Cheikho, Xasranij/a, 200 ; Mingana, Syriac Influence, S.!. 

® Euting, Sindilische hmehriften, Kos. 550, 249, 348, and 223. 

’ Cf. also tlio »Safaite nJHD (Ilyckinans, Xoms propres, i, 113). 
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tlie primitive sense in Ai’abic was friest, and that of soothsayer a later 
development, in spite of Fischer’s claim that soothsayer is the original 
sense. •• 


(Kihriyd'). 

X, 79 ; xlv, 36. ^ 

Glory. 

It is connected in form hut not in meaning with the Arabic root 

The root is common Semitic, cf. Aide. Icabdru, to become great, 
Heb. (in Hiph.) to make many ; Aram. ‘I?? ; Syr. ; 
Eth. to honour, and cf. Sab. ')Wf^ large and Prince (Hommel, 
Siidarab. Chrest, 127 ; Eossini, Glossarium, 167). 

" The usual theory is that the Qur’anic word is a development 

from the Ar. to become great, magnificent, but as it was in Eth. 

that the root developed prominently the meaning of gloriosum, 
illustrum esse, we may perhaps see in the Eth. Vl'flC commonly used 
as meaning gloria, honor (= and then magnificentia, splendor 

(Billmann, Lex, 846), the source of the word (cf. Ahrens, Ghristliches, 23 ; 
Muhammad, 78). 



(Kataba). 


Of frequent occurrence. 

To write. 

Besides the verb we should note the derived forms in the Qur’an — 


a I 


u. c 


[ book, writing (plu. ), <^’0 one who lorites, 
ivritten, n to cause to be written, and t 


sx. 

to write a contract 


of manumission. ' 

The word appears to be a N. Semitic d’evelopnient and found only 
as a borrowed term in S. Semitic. Heb. UnS ; Aram. ISH? ; 


1 El, sub voc. Fischer also claims that the word is Arabic and not a borrowed 
term, as does Nielson in IIAA, i, 245. 
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Syr. ; Nab. 3113, and Piion. 3113 all mean to write, and with 

them Buhl compares Ar. (o draw or sew together^ 

The borrowing was doubtless from Aram.,® and Fraenkel, Freindw, 


249, thinks that the borrowed word Avas 


which like Eth, 


came from Aram. K3n3 ; Syr. and that then the verb and 

other forms developed from this. The borrowing may have taken 
place at al-Hira, whence the art of writing spread among the Aabs,® 
but as both nominal and verbal forms are common in Nabataean 
(cf. RES, ii, 464 ; iii, 443), it may have been an early borrowing 
from N. Arabia, 


(Aws^2/). 

ii, 256 ; xxxviii, 33. 

Throne. 

It has no verbal root, though some have endeavoured to connect 
it with (cf* Baghib, Mufraddt, 441), a connection wiiich is hardly 

possible. 

Fraenkel, Vocah, 22, noted that it was a borrowing from the Aaraaic. 
In the Zenjirli inscription w'e find 1SJ0“13,^ wiiich is connected with 
Akk. kussu, Heb. and Has Shamra i^03, but the commoner 

form is K'’0“n3,>^ Syr. 1>sdjqd or iLdSOp. This gives us precisely 
the form w^e want, but whether the wmrd wms from Jewish sources 
as Hirschfeld, Beitrdge, 88, claims, or from Christian as Schw^ally, 
ZDMG, liii, 197, holds, it is quite impossible to decide.® 


1 Vide Fleischer in ZDMG, xxvii, 427, n. From this wo have squadron. 

2 BDB, 507 ; T). H. Muller, WZKM, i, 29 ; Horovitz, KU, 67 ; Fischer, Glossar, 
\l2 ; Kuustlinojcr in Roeznik Orjmialistyczrby, iv, 238 ff. 

2 Vide Krenkow in E£, ii, 10|4. 

* D. II. Muller, Jnschriften von Hendscliirli, .58, 44; cf. Cook, Glossary, 

® Found also on incantation bowls ; cf, Montgomery, Aramaic Incantation Texts, 
Glossary, p. 292. 

6 Cf. Noldeke, Mand. Gramm., 128 ; Rudolph, AhMngtgke.ii, 12. The word comes 
ultimately from the Sumerian guza, whence Akk. kussu ; Zimraern, Akkad, i remdw, 8. 
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{Kafara). 


Used very frequently. 

To deny the grace or existence of God : then — ^to be an unbeliever. 
In its various forms it is of common use in the Qur’an, and the 
root is undoubtedly Arabic, but as a technical religious term it has 
been influenced by outside usage. 

The primitive sense of to cover or conceal, corresponds with 


the Aram. ISD ; Syr. ’pSiD, and a derivative from this primitive 


sense occurs in the Qur’an, Ivii, 19, in the word 


husbandmen, i.e. 


“they who cover the seed The form , however, corresponds 
with the Heb. Aram. "HSpS, and means to cover in the sense of 


atone,^ In this sense it is used with and as-Suyuti,/?!g', 324; Mutaw, 

56, tells us that some early authorities noted this X as derived 

from Hebrew or Nabataean. The commoner use, however, is with 


in the sense of to deny the existence or goodness of God, and this 
use with c-j is characteristic of Syriac. The form an unbeliever 


and unbelief, may indeed be independent borrowings from the 
Heb. “IM, Syr. ]ja 2 ir) and lZo5Q£iD (Ahrens, Christliches, 41), 
though a 153 as a proper name seems to occur in the Thamudic 

inscriptions (Eyckmans, No7ns propres, i, 115). The form 


may, however, be a direct borrowing from the Jews, cf. Horovitz, 
JPN, 220. 

Hirsclifeld, Beitrage, 90 ; Horovitz, KU, 59, and Torrey, Founda- 
tion, 48, 144, would have the dominant influence on the Arabic in 
this connection from the Jewish community, and Pautz, Offenharung, ^ 
159, n. ; Mingana, Syriac Influence, 86, stand for a Christian source. 
Again it is really impossible to decide (cf. 'Ahrens, Christliches, 21). 


^ The S. Arabian seems also to have this meaning ; of. Rossini, Glossarium, 
170 . 
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{Kanz). 


xi, 15 ; xviii, 81 ; xxv, 9 ; xxvi, 58 ; xxviii, 76 . 

Treasure. ^ 

The denominative verb treasure up is also found in ix, 34 , 35 . 

Some of the Muslim authorities take it as genuine Arabic and 

derive it from y^Jy but it was well kno^vn to the early philologers 

that it was a foreign word and it is noted as such by al-Jawallqi, 
Mu‘arrab, 133 ; ath-Tha‘alibi, Fiqh, 3*17 ; al-Khafaji, 170 , all of 

whom give it as Persian ^-5^ meaning, of course, which 

BQy 797 , defines as jj. 

That it was originally Iranian is certain. Paz. ganz ; Phlv. 
ganj means treasury,'^ and the word has been widely borrowed, cf., 
Skt. '3T^ ; Arm. “ ; Baluchi, gayij ; Gk. yfx^a ; Sogd. ynz, 
and in the Semitic family, cf. iban ’Tia of Esth. iii, 9 ; Aram. 

nT*'D2, and ® ; S)^. IVv^, and Mand. all meaning 

treasury. The direct borrowing-of all these from Middle Persian seems 
clear from the fact that the Phlv. gan^d^ar ^ for the treasurer 

is also common to them all, cf. Skt. ; Arm. ^ujUkiuunp 

(Gk. ; Heb. Syr. and Aram, 

(cf. Telegdi in JA, ccxxvi ( 1935 ), p. 237 ; Henning in J5/SOiS,ix, 83 ). 
It is most probable that the word came direct from Middle Persian 

into Arabic,® though j for might point to Aram, influence on the 

word. The word must have been borrowed long before Muhammad’s 
time, though it occurs but rarely in the old poetry. 


1 West, QloBsary, 274; PPGl, 112; Nyberg, Glosmr, 77; Herzfeld, PnihnU, 
Glossary, 159. Lagarde, Arm. iStud, § 453, thinks that jt is an old Median word which 
jjassed later into Iranian and thenee to India ; cf. also his GA, 27. 

^ 2 Hubschrnann, Arm. Gramm, i, 120. 

3 Levy, W ortGrbwh, i, 310, however, thinks that m'’33 and arc from T33 
to hide. • 

^ Noldeko, Mand. Gramm, 51. 

6 PPGl, 119 ; Frahang, Glossary, 79. It is the Tera. and Paz. gaitzubar 

(Shikand, Glossary, 245). Compare also Phlv. ganjenak = barn or storehouse (Sayast, 
Glossary, 161). ® Tollers, ZDMG, I, 613, 647. 
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j) {Kuh). 

xliii, 71 ; Ivi, 18 ; Ixxvi, 15 ; Ixxxviii, 14. 

A goblet. 

It occurs only in early Suras in descriptions of the pleasures of 
Paradise, and was recognized by some of the early authorities as a 
Nabataean word (cf. as-Suyut-i, liq^ 319; Mutaw, 60).^ Some, of course, 

endeavoured to derive it from , but this verb is obviously denom- 
inative (TA, i, 464 ; LA, ii, 22-5). 

The word is commonly used in the early poetry, cf. ^Adi b. Zaid, 
al-A‘sha (deyer, Zwei GecUchte, i, 56 — Dhoan, ii, 21), ‘Abda b. af- 
Tabib,^ etc., and seems to have been an early loan-word from Aram., 
as Horovitz, Paradies, 11, has noted, though Aram. ; Syr. 

loQD both seem to be from the Byzantine Kovira (Lat. cupa, cf. 
Praenkel, Vocab, 25), from the older dk. KVfx^r],^ 


(Kail). 

vi, 153 ; vii, 83 ; xii, 59, 65, 88 ; xvii, 37 ; xxvi, 181. 

A measure. 

The philologers insist that it means a measure of food-stuffs (Eaghib, 
Mufraddt, 460), but in the Qur’an it is used in a quite general sense. 

Fraenkel, Fremdw, 204, pointed out that it is the Syr. IL.^, which, 
like the Aram. , means measure, is seldom used, but 

is of very common use and has many derivatives, and was borrowed 
into Iranian,^ so that it was the Syriac word that would have passed 
at an early date into Arabic. 

oV {Lata), 

xxxviii, 2. 

There was not. 

^ Vide also Sprenger, Leben, ii, 507, n, , ^ 

2 In Mufaddaliyat (od. Lyall), xxvi, 76. 

® Levy, Fremdw, 151, points out a very probg-ble Semitic origin for in 

the senso of ship, but in that under discussion the borro'wing seems to be the other 
way, for as Boisaacq, sub voc., points out, it is a true Indo-European word. Vollers, 
ZDMQ, li, 316, would derive ^ from the Italian, but see Nallino therein, p. 634:. 

4 Cf. Noldeke, GGA, 1868,’ ii, 44. 
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The philologers were in some straits to explain the word as can 
be seen by consulting the two columns which Lane, Lex, 2683, devotes 
to a summary of their opinions. The three commonest theories were 

(i) that it was V with the meaning of to which a fern. Cj has 
beenadded^; (ii) that it was the negative V with a fern, ending 


(iii) that it was another way of writing )Some tried to over- 


come the difficulty by reading V instead of oV, and 

some, as we learn from as-Suyuti, Itq, 275 ; Mulaw^ 54, admitted that 
it was a loan-word of Syriac origin. 

Aram. and Syr. contracted from and repre- 


sented by the Ar. are of very common use, and from some Aram, 
source the word was borrowed as an ideogram into Middle Persian 
where we find which was also commonly used and gave rise 

tou^^^ loitih, meaning non-existence^ unreality.^ It was thus probably 
borrowed at an early date into Arabic,® though, as it occurs in the 
early poetry,’ Barth has argued that it is genuine Arabic.® 


^ ^ {Lauh). 

vii, 142, 149, 153 ; liv, 13 ; Ixxxv, 22. 

A board or plank. 

There are two distinct uses of the word in the Qur’an. In liv, 13, 
it is used for the planlis of Noah's ark, and elsewhere for tablets of 
revelation, in Sura, vii, for the tablets of Moses, and in Ixxxv, 32, for 
the heavenly archetype of the Qur’an. 

^ This was the opinion of SIbawaih and Khalil given by Zain. on the verso, 

2 So al-Akhfash in Zam. ^ 

3 See Tab. on the verse, and LA, ii, 391. Bagh, says that it was Yemenite. 

* West, Glossary, 141 ; PPQl, 149. 

' 8 West, Glossary, 142. 

® Mingana, Syriac Influence, 

’ Goyer, Zwei QedicMe, i, 18 = Diwan, i, 3, and see examples in ZDMO, Ixvii, 
494, and Reckendorf, Syntax. 

8 ZDMO, Ixvii, 494 if. ; Ixviii, 362, 363, and see Bergstrasser, Negationen tm 
Kur'dn. 
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In the related languages we find both these meanings. The Heb, 
TVh means both the planks of a ship (as in Ez. xxvii, 5), and the 
stone tablets of the Ten Commandments (Ex. xxiv, 12). Similarly, 
Aram. xmb can mean a table for food, or, as constantly in the 
Targnms, the tablets of the Covenant, so Syr. is used of a wooden 
board, e.g. the riVAo? affixed to the Cross, and for the tablets of the 
Covenant. Also the Eth, A<0-/Tli, though not a common word, is used 
for the broken boards on wTiich Paul and his companions escaped from 
shipwreck in Acts xxvii, 44 (ed. Rom.), and also for writing tablets 
of wood, metal, or stone. 

In the early Arabic poetry we find the word used only in the sense 
of plank, of. Tarafa iv, 12 ; Imrii’ul-Qais, x, 13, and Euhair, i, 23 
(in Ahlwardt’s Divans),'^ and the Lexicons take this as the primitive 
meaning. The word may be a loan-word in both senses, but even if a 
case could bo made out for its being a genuine Arabic word in the sense 
of planh, there can be no doubt that as used for the Tables of Revela- 
"tion it is a borrowing from the older faiths. Hirschfeld, Beitrclge, 36, 
would have it derived from the Hebrew, but Horovitz, KU, 66 ; 
JPN, 220, 221, is more Hkely to be correct in considering it as from 
the Aram., though whether from Jewish or Christian sources it is 
difficult to say. 


If we can trust the genuineness of a verse of Saraqa b. ^Auf in 

^ s'? 

Aghdm, xv, 138, which refers to Muhammad’s revelations as 

we may judge that the word was used in this technical sense among 
Muhammad’s contemporaries. 


^ > 

L y (Lut). 

Occurs some twenty-seven times, cf. vi, 86. 

Lot. 

Always the Biblical Lot, whose name some of the authorities 

derive from tv (cf. Raghib, MMfraddt, 472; ath-Tha‘labi, Qims, 72), 
but which Jawhari recognizes as a foreign name.® 


1 Cf. also aah.Shammakh, xvii, 13, in Geyer, Zwei Oedichte, i, 136. 
® Vide also Fraenkel, Vocab, 21 ; Cheikho, Nammiya, 221. 

® So al-Jawallql, Mu‘arrab, 134 j al-Khafajl, 175. 
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The name is apparently unknown in pre-Islamic literature, though 
it must have been known to the circle of Muhammad’s audience.^ 
From its form one would conclude that it came from the Syr. 
rather than the Heb. £21“?, a 

a conclusion that is strengthened by the 
Christian colouring of the Lot story.^ 

{Md'ida), 

V, 112, 114. 

Table. 

A late word found only in a late Madinan verse, where the reference 
is to a table which Jesus brought down for His disciples. 

The Muslim authorities take it to be a form from 

(cf. LA, iv, 420), though the improbability of their explanations is 
obvious. It has been demonstrated several times that the passage 
V, 112-15 is a confusion of the Gospel story of the feeding of the multitude^ 
with that of the Lord’s Supper.^ Fraenkel, Vocah, 24,® pointed out 
that in ail probabihty the word is the Eth. which among 

the Abyssinian Christians is used almost technically for the Lord’s 
Table, e g. w^hile Noldeke’s examination 

of the word in Neue Beitrdge, 64, has practically put the matter beyond 
doubt.® 

Addai Sher, 148, however, has argued in favour of its being taken 

as a Persian word. Eelying on the fact that dAfU is said by the 
Lexicons to mean food as well as table, he wishes to derive it from 

Pers. meaning/arma iriticea.’^ Praetorius also, who in ZDMG, 

Ixi, 622 ff., endeavours to prove that Eth. and the Amh. 

are taken from Arabic, takes oA^U back to Pers. ® (earlier pro- 

1 Horovitz, KU, 136. 

“ But see Sycz, Eigennamen, 37. 

3 yide Kiinstlinger, " Christliche Herkunft der^Kuranischen Lotlegende,’* in 
Roeznik Orjentalistyczny (1931), vii, 281-295. 

' * Noldeke, ZDMG, xii, 700 ; Bell, Origin, 136. 

® Vide also his Fremdio, 83,. and Jacob, Beduinenleben, 235. 

* Vide also Wollhausen, lieste, 232, n. ; Pautz, Offenharung, 255, n. ; Vollers, 
ZDMG, li, 294 ; Cheikho, Xmrdniya, 210. 

’ Vullers, lex, ii, 1252. 
s Vullers, Lex, ii, 1254. 
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noRnced mdz), tlirougli forms and Now there is a Phlv, 

word myazd,'^ meaning a sacred repast of the Parsis, of which 
the people partake at certain festivals after the recitation of prayers 
and benedictions for the consecration of the bread, fruit, and wine 

used therein. It seems, however, very difficult to derive from 

this, and still more difficult from the forms proposed by Praetorius. 
Noldeke rightly objects that the forms rmz and maz which Praetorius 
quotes from the Mehri and 'UmanI dialects in favour of his theory, 
are hardly to the point, for these dialects are full of Persian elements 
of late importation. Praetorius has given no real explanation of 
the change of z to d, whereas on the other side may be quoted the 
Bihn mid and the Beja mes which are correct formations from a stem 
giving in Eth., and thus argue for its originality in that 

stock. 

{Md‘un). 
cvii, 7. 

Help. 

This curious word occurs only in an early Meccan Sura, though 
V, 7, is possibly Madinan (cf. Noldeke-Schwally, i, 93), and the Com- 
mentators could make nothing of it. The usual theory is that it is 

a form J from though some derived it from jL-C-. 

Noldeke, Neue Beitrilge, 28, shows that it cannot be explained from 
Arabic material,^ and that we must look for its origin to some foreign 
source. Geiger, 58,^ would derive it from Hcb. rya a refuge, which 
is possible but not without its difficulties. Rhodokanalds, WZKM, 
XXV, p. 67, agrees that it is from Hebrew but coming under the influence 

of (cf, Aram. ; Syr. developed the meaning of 

benefit, lielp.^ 

^ West, Glossary, 222, 

* Meiseher, Khine.re Schriften, ii, 128 ff., would have it a genuine Arabic word, buf 
as Noldeke says ; “ aus dem Arabischen lasst sie sioli nioht erklilren, wie denn schon 
die Form auf ein Fremdwort deutet.” 

8 So von Krenier, Ideen, 226. The word is used by al-A'sha, and Horovitz, JPN, 
221 ff,, thinks Muliammad may have learned the word from this poet. 

* So Torrey, Foutidation, 51. 
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'cWL''-4 (Malik). 

xliii, 77. 

Malik is the angel who lias charge over Hell. 

The native authorities derived the name from to possess, 
rule over. This root may have influenced the form, but the source is 
doubtless the Biblical Moloch, The Heb. form is and it may 

possibly have come direct from Heb.,i but the Syr. {FSm, 1989) 

is much more likely. 

-I - 

{Maihdnl). 

XV, 87 ; xxxix, 24. 

The word evidently refers to Revelation, for xv, 87, reads : We 
have given thee the seven Mathdnl and the wondrous Qur’an,” while 
in xxxix, 24, we read : “ God has sent down the best of accounts, in 
agreement with itself, a Mathdnl, whereat the skins of those who fear ^ 
their Lord do creep.” 

at-Tabari’s account makes it clear that the exegetes did not under- 
stand the meaning of the word. All Muslim explanations go back to 

some development of the root ^1*, but their extreme arfcificialifey 
creates a suspicion that the word is a borrowed technical term. 

Geiger, 58, thought that it was an attempt to reproduce the Hebrew 
r\:m, the collection of oral Tradition which took its place with the 
Jews beside the Torah. This explanation has been accepted by many 
later writers,® but how are we to explain the seven associated with the 
word ? Sprenger, Leben, i, 462 If.,® thought that Muhammad was here 
referring to ‘‘ die sieben Straflegenden ”, which fits very well with the 
statement in xxxix, 24, but, as Horovitz, KU, 26 (cf. JPN, 194, 195), 
points 'out, it rests on no basis of actual use of the word in any such 
sense. Holdcke, Neue Beitrdge, 26, makes an improvement on Geiger’s 
theory by suggesting that the derivation waafrom Aram. 

1 Tisdall, Sources, 123. 

® Cf. von Krertier, Ideen, 226, 300 ; Pautz, Offenbarung, 87, n. ; Mingana, Syriac 
Infinenoe, 87. « 

’ B. H. Miiller, in his Propketen, i, 43, 40, n. 2, '.1' ■ ■ ■■.-i- -i.' ’ > I?:'- 

Rhodokanakis, WZKM, xxv, 66, say.*? that Muller i : !■ . v. I !c- 

pendently of Sprenger. It has been accepted hy Grimme, Mohammed, ii, 77. 

* Noldeke-Schwally, i, 114; Margoliouth, ERE, x, 538. 

S 
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which has the same meaning as but is much nearer the Arabic. 

The puzzle of what Muhammad meant by the seven, however, still 
remains.^ 

{Mithqdl). 

iv, 44 ; X, 62 ; xxi, 48 ; xxxi, 15 ; xxxiv, 3, 21 ; xeix, 7, 8. 

A measure of weiglit—a mithqal \ 

Naturally the Muslim authorities take it to be a form from 

to weigh (cf. Baich on iv, 44, and LA, xiii, 91), but as Braenkel, 

Frenidw, 202, notes, the primitive meaning of is to be hard, and 

the word JUt* seems to be from Syr. lloAk) ^ ; Aram. the 

equivalents of the Heb. It occurs in the old poetry, however, 

and thus would have been an early borrowing. 


{MatJial), 

Of frequent occurrence, cf. ii, 210 ; iii, 113 ; vii, 175. 

Parable. 

The root is common Semitic, and genuine Arabic forms such as 
Ma likeness, similitude ; to seem like, etc., are used in the 

Qur’an. The forms and its plu. , however, where the mean- 

ing is that of the O.T. or N.T. TrapafioXr), which the Peshitta 
renders by PASd, would seem to have come under the influence of 
Syriac usage. ^ 

Hirschfeld, Neio Researches, 83 ff,, would trace the influence to 
Jewish sources, but Mingana, Syriac Influence, 86, is probably right in. 
thinking that it was Christian Aramaic.® 


^ Casanova, Mohammed et la fin du monde, 37, thinks that in xv, 87, it does not 
refer to the Qur’an, but meairs benefits, as though derived from to double. Mainz 
in Der Islam, xxiii, 300, suggests the Syriac root |jZ -f* |x*:::iOQ = satietas, 
abumiantia. See also Kiinstlinger in OLZ, 1937, 596 fF. 

* 'Whence also the Arm. though this may be a late borrowing from 

Arabic. Cf. Hubsehmanu, Arm. Q^amm., i, 271. 

* Ziraincrn, Akkad. Fremdw., 23, suggests an ultimate Mesopotamian origin. 

* Note al-Khafaji, 192. 

^ On the whole question of the Qur’anic Mathal, see Buhl in Acta Or., ii, 1-11, 
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^ I (Al-Majus). 
xxii, 17. 

The Magians, or Zoroastrians. 

They are mentioned in a late Madinan verse along with Jews, 
C'hristians, and Sabians. 

The early authorities know that the sun-worshippers are meant, 
and it was early recognized that it was a foreign word.^ Ibn Sida and 


others derived the word from said to mean and ^ 


r 


said to mean referred to a man ^ ^ 




so called because of the smallness of his ears, who was the first to 
preach the Magian faith.® Others, however, knew that it was derived 
from the Iranian Magusli {LA, viu, 99). 

It is clearly the O.Pers. Magush,^ with the acc. form of 
magum, we can compare the Av. >>■‘^^6 magav or 
moyuA and Phlv. mayoi.^ From Av. ^(5 come the Arm. 


which, 



i/?!//,® and Heb. ^9’ 

we also find a form tnagoBa,^ derived directly from 

the O.Pers., and this appears in the Aram. Gk. fxdyo?,^ 

Syr. and the 5!?13Q of the Aramaic of the Behistim 

inscription.^® 

Lagarde, GA, 159, would derive ^ from the Gk. /ra/oy, and 


^ al-Jawaliqi, Mu^urrab, 141 ; as-Suyuti, Itg, 324 j Muimo, 47; al-Khafujl, 182. 
a TA, iv, 245 ; LA, viii, 99. „ . , -n 

3 Vide Meillet, Orammaire Du Vieux Perse, p. 148 ; and note Haug, 1 arsis, 169. 
Bartholomae, AIW, IIU ; Horn, Grundriss, 221 ; Frahang, CToswry, 94 ; 
Herzfeld, PailcuU, Glossary, 213. 

« West, Glossary, 223 ; PFQl, 152 and 160 ; Frahang, Glossary, 114. «ee 

also ZDMG, xliv, 671, for its occurrence on a tSasaiian gem. 

® Hubschmaim, Arm, Gramm,, i, 196. 

’ Vullers, Lex, ii, 1197 ; BQ, 863. 

8 ppcn^ 152; Frahang, Glossary, p. 113. Tn the Assyrian transcription of the 
Eohistun inscription it is writte* magvshu. Note also the magustan — priestly order. 

Paikuli, Glossary, 214. . , 

8 There is an alternative theory that the Greek is a smg. formed from Mayot, 
the name of an ancient Median tribe, but we find MayovooXot in Eusebius. 

^3 Cowley, Aramaic. Papyri, p. 264. 
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tliougli Vollers, ZBMG, li, 303, follows him in this there is little to be 
said in its favour. The word was well known in pre-Islamic days and 
occurs in the old poetry,^ and so may quite well have come direct 
from Middle Persian, though it is also a possibility that it may have 
come through the Syr. 


Xa (Madyan), r 

vii, 83 ; ix, 71 ; xi, 85, 98 ; xx, 42 ; xxii, 43 ; xxviii, 21, 22, 45 ; 
xxix, 35. 

Midian. 

The references are all to the stories of Moses and Shu'aib, and the 
place is clearly the Biblical IjnP, but derived through a Christian 
channel. (Noldeke, Ency. Bihl.y iii, 3081.) 

Some of the early authorities endeavoured to derive it from 

[JjAy xvii, 289), but al-Jawallql, Mu^armb, 143, is inclined to take it as 
a foreign borrowing. 

The presumption is that it came to Arabic through the Syr. 


{Madtna). 

vii, 108, 120 ; ix, 102, 121 ; xii, 30 ; xv, 67 ; xviii, 18, 81 ; xxvi, 
35, 53 ; xxvii, 49 ; xxviii, 14, 17, 19 ; xxxiii, 60 ; xxxvi, 19 ; Ixiii, 8. 

A city. 

The popular derivation among the Lexicons is that it is a form 
from to settle, though others considered that it 

was from to possess (LA, xvii, 288, 289). The great argument 
in favour of a derivation from jX is the pk. jXa beside 
for, said the philologers (cf. Ibn Bari in LA), how could it have such 
a plu. form if the j were not part of the root ? 


^ Vide Horovitz, KU, 137. '' 

* Minpana. Si/riac Influence, 95 ; Ahrens, Muha^Tnad, 9. 

See the discussion in Horovitz, A'C7, 138 : JPN 153 u 

draw a distinction between the Madyan of the early Suras of the Qur’an whore” it 
means Mahan, and the Madyan of later passages where it refers to the Ara i ivr 

opposite the Sinai peninsula, the MoS La of Ptolemy Arabian Madyan 
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The truth is that it is from a root related to jlS, hut is not 

an Arabic formation at all, being like the Heb. a borrowing 

from the Aram. Syr. Aram. means 

a province and then a city,^ and Syr. is cUy,^ From Aram, 

it was borrowed into Middle Persian where we find the ideogram 
madma, meaning a large fortified city {PPGl^ 150). 

■» 

iJ' 

{Marjdn). -* 

Iv, 22, 58. 

Small pearls. 

The word occurs only in a description of Paradise, and was early 
recognized as borrowed from Persia,^ but it is certain that it did not 
come directly from Iranian into Arabic.® 

We find in Phlv. murvdntj^ a joearl used, e.g. in the 

Oosht-i-Frydnd, ii, 13, in describing the crowns presented to the 
daughters of Spitama after death. Prom Middle Persian the word was 
borrowed widely, e.g. Gk. fiapyapLTifs’^ \ Aram. ; 

Syr. '|Ajl1^1d, and from some Aram, form® it came into Arabic. 
It would have come at an early date for it is used in the old poetry 
and was doubtless well known in the pre-Islamic period. 





(Mursd). 


xi, 43. 


Harbour, haven. 


* Fraenkel, Fremdio, 280 ; Horovitz. KU, 137. 

2 It has this meaning in Arabic as early as the Nemara inscription ; tf. RESt i, 
No. 483. 

3 There is some discussion of the meaning of the word by Torrey in JAGS, xOii, 
230 ff. 

4 al- Jawaliqi, Mu'arrab, 144 ; as-Suyuti, Itq, 324 ; MultU sub voc., anti see Sachan's 

note to the Mu^arrab, p. 65. * ^ 

5 '■ '• * -1 c,” — j 44 ^ ami jjjg attempted derivation from 

8 ■ Bayast, Glossary, 163 ; cf. Horn, GniTvlriss, 218, n. 

7 Also {xapyapU — tSo?, from^hich comes the Arm. tfiujif^iuppin and the European 
forms. 

8 Fraenkel. Fre 7 ndw, 59. The Mand. KnS“'3K3nS*}:i would also seem to be 
from the same source, vide Noldeke, Mundurtf .53 i !Mingana,‘jSiyrmc Influence t 90; 
Vollers, ZDMQ, 1, 011 ; li, 303. 
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With this meaning it is used only in the Noah story, though the 
same word occurs in vii, 186 ; Ixxix, 42, meaning fixed time. In this 

lattcrsense it is obviouslyfrom i-w j, and the philologers want to derive 

the ^ of xi, 43, from this same rootd 

It seems, however, that we have here a loan-word from Eth. 
a haven (Noldeke, Neiie Beitrclge, 61 ; Bell, Origin, 29). 


{Maryam). 

Occurs some thirty-four times, cf, ii, 81. 

The name refers always to the mother of Jesus, though in xix, 29 ; 
iii, 31 ; Ixvi, 12, she is confused with Miriam, the sister of Moses and 
Aaron {infra, p. 217). 

Some of the philologers took the name to be Arabic, a form 

from j, meaning to depart from a place.'^ Some, however, noted it as a 

foreign word,® and Baid. on iii, 31, goes as far as to say that it is Hebrew. 
Undoubtedly it does go back to the Heb, "the vowelHng 

of the "Arabic would point to its having come from a Christian 
source rather than directly from the Hebrew. The Gk. M.ap[afx', 
Syr. Eth. are equally possible sources, but the 

probabilities are in favour of its having come from the Syriac.^ 

There seems no evidence for the occurrence of this form in pre- 

Islamio times, ^ though the form the name of the Coptic slave 

girl sent from Egypt to Muhammad, ® is found in a verse of al-Harith b. 
Hilliza, iii, 10 (ed. Krenkow, Beirut, 1922). 

^ There was some uncertainty over tlio reading in this passage, see Zam. and Tab. 
thereon, and LA, xi*, 35, 36. 

® Jawhari, sub voc., xfA, xv, 152. 

3 al.Jawaliqi, Mu'arrab, 140 ; TA, viii, 132 ; a?»-Khafaji, 183. 

* Mingana, Si/riac Influd'nce, 82. 

® See the discussion in Horovitz, KU, 138-140 ; JPN, 164. 

® Ibn Hiaham, 121 j Usd al-Ohaba, v, 543, 544, and see Caetani, Annali, 
iii, 828. 
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(Mizdj). 

Ixxvi, 5, 17 ; Ixxxiii, 27. 

Tempering. 

Botli passages refer to the tempering of the drink of the blessed 
in Paradise. 

The Muslim authorities take it from ^ Praenkel, 

Fremdworter, 172, points out that not an Arabic foTmation> 

but is the Syr. potus mixtus, which later became technically used 

for the eucharistic cup of mixed water and wine. In fact the Syr. yjjio 
(cf. Heb. ; Aram. while used for mixing in general, became 
specialized for the mixing of drink?. There can thus be little doubt 
that it was borrowed in pre-Islamic times as a drinking term.^ See 

also under ^1.^1 {infra, p. 70). 

{Masjid). 

Occurs some twenty-eight times, e.g. ii, 139, 144, 145, 187, 192, etc. 
A place of worship. 

As we have already seen p. 163), the verb in the technical 

sense of worship has been influenced by Aramaic usage. The fofm 
seems not to have been a formation from this in Arabic, but to 

have been an independent borrowing from the North. . 

Noldeke, BRE, i, 666, 667, has drawn attention to this fact of the 
Aramaic origin of the word. In the Nabataean inscriptions we find 
not infrequently meaning “place of worship as for 
example in an inscription from Bosra (de V ogiie), p. 106 ® : H*! 

mm “ This is the place of 

worship which Taimu, son of WaHd el-Ba‘al built.” The Syr. *|p^nSaO, 
however, seems to be a late borrowing fropa the Arabic, but we find 
in the Elephantine papyri.^ 

^ Horoxitz, Paradies, ll;*Qeyer, GedtcMe, i, 87 fF. ; Zimmem, Akkad. 

Fremdw.i 40. 

2 Cook, Glossary, 75 ; Duval in JA, vui= Ser., vol. xv, 482. 

3 ZDMG, xxii, 26S. 

* Cowley, Aramaic Papyri, p. 148. 
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In the Qur’an it is used of the fane at Quba’ (ix, 109), of the Temple 
at Jerusalem (xvii, 1), of the Church built over the Seven Sleepers 
(xviii, 20), and other places of worship, so that it is clear that for 
Muhammad it meant any place of worship. In the same general sense 
it is used in the pre-Islamic poetry, ^ and so must have come at an early 
date from the more settled communities in the North.® 

(Misk). 

Ixxxiii, 26. ' 

Musk. 

This sole occurrence is in an early Meccan description of Paradise. 
The word was widely used among the Arabs in the pre-Islamic 
period ® and was quite commonly recognized as a loan-word from the 
Persian,^ 

The Phlv. mushk ^ seems to have come ultimately from the 

Skt. but it was from the Iranian, not the Indian form, that 

were borrowed the Arm. ’ ; Grk, fji6(r')(09 : Aram. ; 

Syr. "liiiiQio ; Eth. It is more likely to have come direct from 

Middle Persian into Arabic ^ than through the Syriac, as Mingana, 
Syriac Influence, 88, claims. 

{Mishin). 

Of very frequent occurrence, e.g. ii, 77, 172 ; ix, 60. 

Poor. 

Note therefrom the formation poverty, indige^iice, ii, 

58 ; iii, 108. 

Fraenkel, Vocah, 24, pointed out that the Arabic word is from the 
Syr. though this comes itself ultimately from Aldcadian. 

The mxdhenu of the Cuneiform inscriptions was interpreted by Littmann 

^ Horovitz, KTJ, 140. 

t'l * ZliMO, iii, 134 ; Lammens, Sand ua ires, passim j Von Kremer, 

iStrpifziigp, ]x, n. ' 

® 8id(liqi, Studien, 8.1 ; Gever, Zveei Gedir.hte, i, 90 IT • ii 79 

Jlozh^r, 1 , 136 ; al-Kliafajl. 182 ; LA, xii, 376. - • > 

* Justi, Glossary to the Bunilaheeh, p. 241. " Vullcrs, Lex, ii IISI 

’ Hiiljschmann, Arm. Gramm, i, 196. a Vollers! ZDMG, ], 6*49, 652. 
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in ZA, xvii, 262 £F., as %7er, but Combe, Babyloniaca, iii, 73, 74, showed 
that it meant the humble classes, ^ and so ^oor. It passed into Heb, 
as 15?^’ meaning poor, and into Aram. NrDO/J; 

Syr. ] t i. nmV ) with the same meaning, and it was from Aram, that the 

Ar. and Eth. were derived.^ 




^*^.4 (Masih). 

iii, 40 ; iv, 156, 169, 170 ; v, 19, 70, f9 ; ix, 30, 31. 

Messiah (6 M-eaerLas]- 

It is used only as a title of Jesus, and only in late passages when 
Muhammad’s knowledge of the teachings of the People of the Book is 
much advanced. 

The Mushm authorities usually take it as an Arabic word from 


to wijpe (Tab. on iii, 20). Others said it was from ^-^.4 to smear^ 

or anoint (Baghib, Mufraddt^ 484), others derived it from to travel 

{LA, iii, 431), and some, like Zam. and Baid-, rejected these theories 
and admitted that it was a borrowed word. 

Those Muslim philologers who noted it as foreign, claimed that 
it was Hebrew, and this has been accepted by many Western scholars,® 
though such a derivation is extremely unlikely. Hirschfeld, Beitrdge, 89, 
would derive it from Aram. KIT’K/D, which is possible, though 
as it is used in early Arabic particularly with regard to Jesus, we are 
safer in holding with Fraenkel, Vocab, 24,^ that it is from Syr. 
especially as this is the source of the Arm. e ; 

the Manichaean mHxa> of the “koktiirldsch” fragments^; thePazend 


1 Johns, SchweicJi Lectures, 1912, p. 8 , would derive it from kanu “ to bow down 
so that originally it would mean suppliant, 8 ee, however, Ziinmern, Akkad. Fremdw, 
47. 

^ mideke, Neue Beitrdge, 45. (Harris, 120). 

^ Ha-youa, Jesus Christ d'a^ves , ll i V&nt?., Off enf)anmj, 

1,93, n. 3. 

* So Lagarde, VbersicU, 94 ; IMargoliouth, Chrestomathia Saidawiam, 163 ; 
Cheikho, Nasraniya, 186 ; Ming<3na, Syriac Influence, 80 . 

5 This, however, may be direct from the Greek ; cf. Hiibschmann, Arm. Gramm, 
i, 364. 

® NSldeke, Neue Beitrdge, 34. 

’ Lb Coq in SBA W, Berlin, 1909, p. 1204 ; Salemann, Ilanichaeische Studien, i, 97. 
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mashyde ; Plilv. (Shikand, Glossary, 258), and tke Manicliaean 

SogMian m^yh' (Henning, ManicMisches Beiolitbuch, 142). 

Tke word was well known in botk N. and S, Arabia in pre-Islamic 
times.1 



(Mishhat). 


xxiv, 35. r 

A niche in a wall. 

The word was early recognized as foreign (Siddiqi, 13). as-Suyuti, 
Itq, 324, gives it as Abyssinian on the authority of Mujahid,^ and 
al-Jawallql, Mu'arrab, 135,® andal-Kindl, Risdla, 85, both know that it 
is an Abyssinian borrowing. Some, of course, sought to interpret it 

as an Arabic word from r55 {LA, xix, 171, quoting Ibn Jinni), but 


their difficulties with the word make it obvious that it is a loan-word. 

The philologers were correct in their ascription of its origin, for it 
is the Eth. which is an early word formed from 

rthffl (cf. and quite commonly used.^ 


(Misr). 

il 68 ; X, 87 ; xii, 21, 100 ; xliii, 50. 

Egypt. 

It occurs only in connection with the stories of Moses and Joseph. 

The fact that it is treated as a diptote in the Qur’an would seem 
to indicate that it was a foreign name, and this was recognized by some 
of the exegefces, as we learn from Baid. on ii, 58, who derives it from 

which obviously is intended to represent the Heb. 

The Eth. 9^ilC = Minaean = is the only form without the 
final ending, and so S. Arabia was doubtless the source of the Qur’anic 
form (but see ZimmBTn,rAhJcad, Fremdw, 91). 

^ Horovitz, KU, 129, 130; Ryckraans, iVoms i, 19; Rossini, Glossarium, 

179. ^ 

® See also Mutaw, 41 ; Muzhir, i, 130, for otlipr authorities. 

3 AVho quotes from Ibn Qutaiba, vide Adab al~Katib, p. 527, and al-Anbarl, Kitab 
al’Aclilad, p. 272. 

^ Noldoke, Netie Be.itrage, 51 ; Vollers, ZDMQ, li, 293. 

® Vide Ryckmans, Noms propres, i, 348 ; Rossini, Glossarium, 180. 
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j (Musaivwir). 
lix, 2L 

One who fashions. 

It is one of the names of God, and its form is undoubtedly Arabic. 
Lidzbarsld, SBAW, Berlin, 1916, p. 1218, however, claims that in this 
technical sense it is a formation from the borrowed Aram. 
which frequently occurs in the Rabbinic wntings as a name of God, 
and is also found in the Palm, inscriptions in the combination IDS? 
(Lidzbarski, Ephemeris, ii, 269). 

{Ma%n). 

xxiii, 52 ; xxxvii, 44 ; Ivi, 18 ; Ixvii, 30. 

A fountain, or clear flowing water. 

It occurs only in early and middle Meccan passages. 

The philologers were uncertain whether it was a form from, 

^m.A to flow, or connected with J from jU, so called because 

of its clearness — cf. Zam, on xxiii, 52, and LA, xvii, 179, 298, 

The word for a spring of water, is of course common Semitic, 

but Praenkel, Fremdw, 281 , noted that the Qur’anic is the Heb. 

Syr. ~ commonly used for spring or a bubbling 

fountain. Prom one of these sources, probably from the Syriac, it 
came into Arabic. 

(Miqlad). 

xxxix, 63 ; xlii, 10. 

Key. 

Only in the plural form aJLaI^ in the phrase “ His are the keys 

of heaven and earth”, where the use of ^ Ua in the similar phrase in 
^i, 59, proves that it means keys, though in these two passages many 

? .frl . 

of the Commentators want it to mean I storehouses.^ 

1 Vide also Hirsohfeld, Beitrdge, 87. 
a Kaghib, Mufradat, 422, and Baid. on vi, 59. 
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It was early recognized as a foreign word, and said by the pbilologers 

to be of Persian origind The Pers. to which they refer it is itself 

a borrowing from the Gk. /cAe/f; KXeida (Vullers, Lex, ii, 876), 
which was also borrowed into Aram. Syr. 

1 or 1 In spite of Dvorak’s vigorous defence of the theory 

that it passed directly from Persian into Arabic,® we are fairly safe in 

'' if 

concluding that the Ar. aJi5 I is from the Syr. and the form 

formed therefrom on the analogy of etc.^ 

aU {MUla). 

ii, 114-, 124, 129 ; hi, 89 ; iv, 124 ; vi, 162 ; vii, 86, 87 ; xii, 37, 38 ; 
xiv, 16 ; xvi, 124 ; xviii, 19 ; xxii, 77 ; xxxviii, 6. 

^ Eeligion, sect. 

It is most commonly found in the phrase but is used 

for the faith of Jews and Christians (e.g. ii, 114), and for the old heathen 
beliefs (e.g. xii, 37 ; xiv, 16).® The MusKm authorities take it as an 
Arabic word but have some difficulty in explaining it. ® 

It has long been recognized as one of those religious terras for 
whicli Muhammad was indebted to the older religions. Sprenger held 
that it was an Aramaic word wliich the Jews brought with them to the 
^ijaz, and Hirschfeld, Beitrage,4:4:, agrees,"^ as does Toiiej, Foundation, 
48. The Aram. Hke the late Heb. n‘?a. means word, but could 
be used figuratively for the religious beliefs of a person. The Syr. 
1A^, however, is a more likely source, for besides meaning word, 

1 al-.Tawaiiqi, Mu'arrah, 139 ; as-Suyuti, liq, 324 ; Mutaw, 46 ; al-KhafajI, 181 . 

2 Fremdw, 79 ff . ; MuhU, sub voc,, wants to derive it directly from Greek. 

® Fraenkel, Fremdw, 16, 10 ; Mingana, Syriac Injluence, 88. 

^ Fraenkel, Fremdvj, 10, thinks that a form with JO may have been known in the 
Aramaic from which the Arabic word 'ivas borrowed. 

llaghib, Mujradal, 488,|^,says that 51^ can only be used for a religion that was 
proclaimed by a Prophet. Gf. LA, xiv, 134. 

® See Sprenger, heben, ii, 27G, n. r 

’ In hifi A^ew Fesearclm, 16, Hirschfeld suggests that in Muhammad’s mind 
n!?D = may have been somewhat confused*" wnth circumcision, so that 

representing the doctrine of Abraham, .and nb'^D representing the outward 
sign of the Abrahamic covenant, being confused together, produced iiL as the 
of Abraham. This seems, however, a little far-fetched. 
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it is also used to translate Aoyos*, and is used technically 
for religion^ It is possible, as Horovitz, KU, 62, 63, suggests, that the 
meaning was also influenced by the sense of way, which may be derived 
from the Arabic root itself (cf. Ahrens, Ghnstliches, 33). 

There seems to be no evidence for the use of in its Qur'anic 

sense in the pre-Islamic period, ^ so it may have been a borrowing of 
Muhammad himself, but doubtless was intMligible to his audiences 
who were more or less acquainted with Jews and Christians. 


(Malah). 

Of very frequent occurrence. Cf. ii, "28. 

It also occurs in the form with the plu. 

The Muslim authorities are unanimous in taking it as Arabic, „ 
though they dispute among themselves whether it should be derived 

from din or cHj I (Raghib, Mufraddt, 19, 490 ; LA, xii, 274, and 
Tab. on ii, 28). 

There can be little doubt, however, that the source of the word 
is the Eth. with its characteristic plu. which is 

the common Eth. word for ayyeko^, whether in the sense of angelus 
or mnims, and thus corresponds exactly with Heb, Phon. 

“IK7D; Syr. Isllio.'* It is very possible, however, that Jewish 
influences also have been at work on the word, for Hirschfeld, Beitrdge, 

46, points out the close correspondence of such phrases as O 

(xxxii, 11) with niDn and cUlll (iii, 25) with 

The word would seem to have been borrowed 

^ K^Sldeke, Neue Beitrdge, 25, 26 ; SketcMs, 38 ; Volicrs, ZDMG, li, 29.3, 325 ; 
Noldeke-Schwally, i, 20, 146. 

2 Noldeke-Schwally, i, 146, n., but see Horovitz, KU, 62. 

® Ij^iildekc, Neue Beitrdge, S4: ; Hirschfeld, i^eifra^/e, 45 ; Bell, Ongrin, 52 ; Bvofak, 
Fremdw, 64 ; Rhodokanakis, WZKM, xxv, 71 ; Ahrens, Muhammad, 92 ; Pautz, 
Offenbarung, 69 ; but see Bittner, hpZiCJ/, xv, 305. 

* Mingana, Syriac Influence, 85, would derive the Arabic from this Syriac form ; 
cf. also Fischer, Glossar, 118. 

® So Geiger, 60 ; but we find this also in Eth., cf. tf** A-Xtl * 9^^- 
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into Arabic long before tbe time of Mubammad,for the Qur’an assumes 
that Arabian audiences are well acquainted with angels and their 
powers,! and the form, indeed, occurs in the N. Arabian inscriptions.^ 


(Mdih). 

xii, 72, 76, etc. 

A king. ^ hi K 

With this must be taken in the sense of Lord, a 

monarch (liv, 55), and dominion, kingdom. 


The primitive root dUu to possess, with its derivatives, is common 

Semitic, and the Muslim savants naturally take the sense of king, 
kingdom, etc., to be derived from this. 

Zhnmern, Akkad. Fremdiv, 7, however, has pointed out that this 
r technical sense of kingship first developed in Akkadian, and then 
was taken over into the Hebrew, PhoBnician, and Aramaic dialects, 

and also into S. Semitic in the Sab. m and Ar. It may 

also have been from Mesopotamia that it passed into Middle Persian 
as (Prahang, Glossary, 116 ; Herzfeld, Paikuli, Glossary, 216). 



(Malakut). 


vi, 76 ; vii, 184 ; xxiii, 90 ; xxxvi, 83. 

Kingdom, dominion. 

The usual theory of the Muslim philologers is that it is an Arabic 
word from the root ^1.4 to possess, though they are a little hazy as to 


the explanation of the final Some of them, as we learn from 

as-Suyuti, liq, 324, recognized that it was foreign and derived it from 
Nabataean. 


A 

The Oj ending is almost conclusive evidence of its being from 

^ Sprenger, Lehen, ii, 18 ; Eickmann, AngeloJogie, 12 ; Bell, Origin, 62. 

2 Huber, Journal d'un Voyage en Arabie, Paris, 1891, No. 89, 1. 13. 

® Raghib, Mufradat, 489. It is noteworthy that there was a variant reading ^ 
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Aramaic^ Geiger, 60, and Tisdall, Sources, 126,2 ^ould take it from 
Heb. mDvQ, wbiob is commonly used in tbe Eabbinic writings, 
but the Aram. vD ; Syr. IZoaljkkD are more likely, as Fraenkel, 
Yocah, 22, noted, ^ since these have the double sense of ^amXda 


and r)yefiovia precisely as in the Qur’an, and moreover an Aramaic 
form was the source of both the Bth. (Noldeko, Neue 

Beitrdge, 33) and the Phlv. ideogram rnallcota {PFGl, 153 ; 

Frahang, Glossary, p, 116). 

Mingana, Syriac Influence, 85, would specify a Syriac origin for the 
word, but it is impossible to decide, though in some respects the 
Aramaic xmaba seems to offer closer parallels than the Syr. 
1/nnV^n Ahrens, Muhammad, 78, points out that Muhammad 
had not grasped the idea of the PadiXeta rmv ovpavdov, and treats 
the word as meaning rather “Herrschaft uber den Himmel”, i.e. some- 


what in the sense 


of 


d 


^-4 {Manna). 

ii, 54: ; vii, 160 ; xx, 82. 

Manna. 

The Commentators have little idea what is meant. They identify 
it with the Persian manna, or ^ found om trees 

whose taste is like honey, or thin bread, or J.***ft honey, 

or a syrup, etc. As a rule they take it to be derived from fj-* to 

benefit, and say that it was so called because it was sent as provision 
to the Children of Israel {LA, xvii, 306). 

The word is used only in connection with the quails, so there 

can be no doubt that the word came tolVIuhammad along with 

when he learned the Biblical story. The Hebrew word is which is 

4}he source of the Gk. /Jidpua and Syr. ULd. The Christian forms are 

^ Geiger, 44 ; Sprenger, Lehsn, ii, 257, n. 

» So von ICremer, Ideen, 220 3 Sacco, Credenze, ol. 

3 Dvorak, Fremdw, 31 ; Massignon, Lnxigue techiig^ie, 52 ; Horovitz, 122. 
< Cf. the KmsbD of the incantation texts; Montgomery, Aramaic Incantation 
Texts, Glossary, p. 294. 
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obviously mucb nearer to the Arabic than tbe Plebrew, and as we have 
already seen that tbe probabilities are tbat isJL. came from tbe 
Syriac, we may conclude tbat is from tbe same sourced especially 

as tbe Syriac is tbe source of tbe Arm. tnuhiubfuj-^ 

Apparently there is no evidence of pre-Islamic use of tbe wordd 
tbougb tbe story may well have been famibar to Muhammad’s audience. 

j (Mundfiqun). 

Occurs some thirty-three times in both masc. and fern, forms. 
Hypocrites. 

Naturally tbe Lexicons seek to derive it from with tbe 

meaning of so tbat tbe Mundfiqun are those who have departed 

from tbe law (Raghib, Mujmddt, 522). 

Tbe word, however, has long been recognized as a borrowing from 
Etbiopic.^ Tbe form has tbe meaning liy^ocritam agere, 

which has not originally in Arabic, such a form as e.g. in 

^ ^ot as Noldeke, Neue Beitrage, 48, thinks, 

a direct borrowing from 9^,4*- The form = atpertKo^ is of 

frequent occurrence in tbe Didascaliafi and is clearly tbe source of 

which possibly was borrowed by Muhammad himself, as 

there appears no trace of tbe word in this technical sense in tbe 
early literature.® 

^ Fracnkcl, Vocab, 21 ; Mingana, SyrioG Influence,, 86 ; Horovitz, KU, 17 ; JPN, 
222 . 

® Hubschmann, Arm. Gramm, i, 310. 

® Tbe Commentaries and Lexicons quote a verse from Al-A‘sha, but as Lyall 
remarks in his notes to the Mufafl^aliyat, p. 709, it does not occur in the poem as 
quoted by at-Tabarl, Annales, i, 987 ff., nor in the Diwan, and so is rightly judged 
by Horovitz, op. cit., as an interpolation based oiy the Qur’an. 

* Wellhausen, Beste, 232 ; Noldeke, Neue Beitrage, 48, 49 ; Ahrens, Muhammad, 
16C. 

® Dillmann, Lex, 712. 

* Noldeke-Schwally, i, 88, n. 5 ; Ahrens, GhristUches, 41. 
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^ {Manjush). 
ci, 4:. 

Teased or carded (as wool). 

Zimmern, Aklad. Fremdw, 28, takes the Akk, oiapdsu, to card 
or tease wool, as the origin of the Aram. 053, to tease wool, from which 

came the Ar. . Cf. also Haupt, in Beit, Ass, v, 471, n. 


1 ..'B 

{Minhdj). ■* 

V, 52. 

Pathway. 

Only in a late Madinan verse wh^re the reference is to a “ rule of 
faith and a “ way of life as was clearly seen by the Commentators. 
The philologers naturally took it to he a normal formation from 


, and this is possible ; but Hirschfeld, Beitrdge, 89, has pointed out» 

(cf. also Horovitz, JBN, 225), that in its technical religious sense it 
corresponds precisely with the Kabbinic ^^37130 used for religious 
custom or way of hfe, and suggests that as used in the Qur’an, it is a 
borrowing from the Jews. Schwally, ZDMG, liii, 197-8, agrees, and 
we may admit that there seems at least to be Jewish influence on the 
use of the word. 


(Muhaimin). 

V, 52 ; lix, 23. 

That wliich preserves anything safe. 

In V, 52, it is used of that which preserves Scripture safe from 
alteration, and in lix, 23, as a title of Allah, the Preserver. There is 

a variant reading in both passages. 

The philologers take it as genuine Arabic, but as Noldeke, Feiie 
Beitrdge, 27, points out, we can hardly get the meaning we want from 

the verb Praenlcel, Yocab, 23, noted that it was a borrowing 

from the Aram. K3D*’nD or Syr. ]i^cnk>.i It is difficult to 
1 So Ncildeke, Nem Beitrdge, 27 ; Hirschfeld, Beitrdge, 87 ; Horovitz, JPN, 225. 
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decide wlietlier it came from Jewish or Christian sources, bnt the 
parallels with Syriac are closer J 

^.>-1 J.A [Mawahliir), 
xvi, 14 ; XXXV, 13. 

Pk. of tha* which ploughs the waves with a clashing 

noise, i.e. a ship. 

Zimmern, Akkad. Fremdw, 45, suggests that it was derived from 
Akk. elippu mdJiioiu, a ship maldng its way out into a storm. If this 
is so it would have been an early borrowing direct from Mesopotamia. 

4X.A) jA {MuHafika). 

, ix, 71 ; liii, 54 ; Ixix, 9. 

That wdiich is overthrown or turned upside down. 

All three passages refer to the destruction of Sodom and Gomorrah. 

The Muslim authorities take it from dlil as we see from Raghib, 

Mufraddt^ 18, and the word certainly is Arabic in its form. Sprenger, 
LebeHy i, 492, however, claimed that this particular formation is due 
to the Rabbinic “isn used in the story of Sodom and Gomorrah. This 
theory is a little difficult, but has been accepted by Hirschfeld, BeitrOge, 
37, andHorovitz, IW, 13, 14 ; JPN, 187, and Ahrens, Ohristliches, 41, 
agree. 


jA (Musa). 

Of very frequent occurrence, e.g. ii, 61, 67 ; xi, 20. 

Moses. 

It was very commocly recognized as a foreign name,^ the usual 
theory being that it was from an original form ti* which some sa^ 

^ So Noldeke, op. cit,, and Mingana, iSyriac Influence, 88. 

» al-Jawallqi, Mu^arrab, 135 ; al-KhafajI, 182 ; Bagh. on ii, 48, and even Raghib, 
Mvfradat, 484. 
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means water and trees in Hebrew/ and otters in Coptic/ tbis name being 
given to Moses because of tbe place from wbicb be was taken. 

It is possible that tbe name came direct from tbe Heb, nijfD, or 
as Derenbourg in REJ, xviii, 127, suggests, through a form used 
among tbe Arabian Jews. It is much more likely, however, that it 
came to tbe Arabs tbrongb tbe Syr. ® or tbe Etb. 

especially as it was from tbe Syr. that tbe E^i^zend MusMe^ Pblv. YOO^ 
and Arm. were borrowed. 

There appears to be no well-attested example of the use of tbe 
word earlier than tbe Qur’an,^ so that it may have been an importation 
of Muhammad himself, though doubtless well enough known to his 
audience from their contacts with Jews and Christians. 




(Mihal). 


ii, 92. 

Michael. 

As an angel he is mentioned with Glabriel in a passage where the 
Commentators claim that the two are contrasted, Gabriel as the 
opponent of the Jews and Michael as their protector. He thus occupies 
in the Qur’an the place given him in Dan. x, 13, 21, etc., as the Patron 
of Israel. 

The early authorities were a little uncertain as to the spelling 


of the word, and al- 


-Jawaliqi, 143, notes the forms J > 


jAl*. This would suggest that it was a 

foreign word, and it is given as such by Ibn Qutaiba, Adah al-Kdtibf 
78, and al-Jawaliqi, op. cit. . 

The word may have come directly from or more likely 

from the Syr. or as it was from Syriac that the form 


^ Raghib gives the form as * 

“ So Tab. onii, 48 ; ath-Tha‘labi, Qisas, 118, who tell us that in Coptic mu means 
"^ater and sha means trees. This obviously ' ^ ‘ 

Antig, n, ix, 6 : to yap v8(op f^ai oi A , . ' * 

cojdivras, which fairly Avell represents the Coptic JMOOT iwier and OTT^Se rescued. 

® Cf. the form NDID on a Christian incantation bowl from Nippur (Montgomery, 
Aramaic Tneantation Texts, p. 231). 

* So Horovitz, KU, 143; JPN, 166. 
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in the Persian Manichaean fragments from Turfan was derived,^ It 
is difficult to say liow well the name was Imown in pre-Islamic times.^ 


{Nobly). 

Of very frequent occurrence, e.g. ii, 247 ; iii, 61 ; viii, 65. 

Prophet. 

Usually the word is taken to be from IIIj to bring news (as-Sijistani, 
312), though some thought it was from a meaning of that root to be 

Praenkel, Yocab, 20, pointed out that the plu. j > beside the 

more usual s.Lx» I, would suggest that the word was a foreign borrowing, 

and that it was taken from the older religions has been generally ac- 
cepted by modern scholarship.^ Sprenger, Leben^ ii, 261, would derive 
it from the Heb. and this view has commended itself to many 

scholars.® There are serious objections to it, however, on the ground of 
form, and as Wright has pointed out,® it is the Aram. which 

by the dropping of the sign for emphatic state, gives us the form we 

need. Thus there can be little doubt that , like Eth. (Noldcke, 

Neue Beitrdge, 34), is from the Aram.,^ and probably from Jewish 
Aram, rather than from Syr. "(juSU. It was seemingly known to the 
Arabs long before Muhammad’s day,® and occurs, probably of Mani 
himself, in the Manichaean fragments (Salemann, ManicliaeiscJie 
Shidien, i? 97). 

^ Muller in 55^117, Berlin, 1904, p. 351 ; Salemann, Maniohaeische Shidi&n, i, 9.5. 

2 Cf. HorovHz, KU, 143, and Rhodokanakis, WZKM, xvii, 282. 

^ Ibn Buraid, lahtiqaq, 273 ; and see Praeukel, Fremdw, 232, n. 

* Mnrgoliouth, ScJmeioh Lectures, 22, hoAverer, thinks that the Hebrew is to be 
explained from the Arabic, and Casanova, Mohammed et la Fin du Monde, 39, n., 
argues that ^ is a proper privation from li, Avhich is absurd, though Rischer, 
Glossar, 131, thinks that this root had an influence on the word. So Ahrens, Muham- 
mad, 128. 

® Von Kremer, Ideeyi, 224; Hirsehfeld, Beilrdge, 42; Rudolph, AbhdngigJceit^' 
45 ; Grimme, Mohammed, ii, 75, n. 2 ; Sacco, Orechnze, 116. 

" “ Comparatire Grammar, 40. 

'' So Guidi, ./Delia >Sede, 599 ; HorovilK, A 17, 47 ; JPA, 223, seems doubtful whether 
Heb. or Aram. 

® Hirsehfeld, Beitrdge, 42. 
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(Nahuwwa). 

iii, 73 ; vi, 89 ; xxix, 26 ; xlv, 15 ; Ivii, 26. 

Propliecy. 

The word occurs only in late Meccan passages (but see Ahrens, 
Chrislliclies, 34), and always in connection with the mention of the 
previous Scriptures with which the Arabs were acquainted. It is 
thus clearly a technical word, and though il^may be a genuine develop- 
ment from there is some suspicion^ that it is a direct borrowing 
from the Jews. 

In late Heb. is used for prophecy (cf. Neh. vi, 12, and 

2 Chron. xv, 8), and in one interesting passage (2 Chron. ix, 29) it 
means a prophetic document. In Jewish Aram. also means 

prophecy^ but apparently does not have the meaning of “ propliptic 
document nor is the Syr. 1Zc1il.QJ so near to the Arabic as the 
Hebrew, which would seem to leave us with the conclusion that it was 
the Hebrew word which gave rise to the Arabic, or at least inhueiiced 
the development of the form (Horovitz, JPN, 224). 


^L. 2 >c) {Nithds). 


Iv, 35. 


Brass. 

We find the word only in an early Meccan Sura in a description 
of future punishment. 

There was considerable uncertainty as to the reading of the word, 
for we find different authorities supporting ; and 


,2 and even those who accepted the usual W were not certain 

whether it meant smoke or brass. The philologers also had some difficulty 
in finding a derivation for the word, and we learn from LA, vm, 112, 
that Ibn Duraid said, ‘‘ it is genuinely Arabic but I know not lU 
Toot.” 


1 Horovitz, KU, 73, says it does, and refers to Bacher’s Die exegetiscJie Termnol(^ie 
derjildischen Traditionsliteraiur,n, 123, but Baelier gives this meaning of prophot- 
ischer Abschnitt ” only for HNiny, and does not quote any example of it for Nnm3. 

2 Vide Zam. on the passage. 
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It is, as Fraenlcel, Fmndw, 152, pointed out, a borrowing, and 
means brass. In Heb. and occur not infrequently- 

meaning copper or bronze, and with a similar meaning occurs 

in the Phon. inscriptions^ So the Aram. of the Targums ^ ; 

Syr. and Palmy. ^ are commonly used, and likewise 

the Eth, 'I'rTfift aes, cuprum, which one would judge from Dillmann, 
Lex, 633, to be a late word, but which occurs in the old Eth. inscriptions. ^ 
It is possible also that the old Egyptian ffis.t (for copper),^ which is 
apparently a loan-word in Egyptian, may be of the same origin. 

Apparently the word has no origin in Semitic,® and so one may 
judge that it is a borrowing from the pre-Semitic stratum of language. 
The Arabic word may thus have come directly from this source, but 
in view of the difficulties the phitelogers had with the word, we should 
judge that it was rather a borrowing from the Aramaic. 

jAi [Nadhr). 

ii, 273 ; Ixxvi, 7 ; plu. jjAl xxii, 30. 

A vow. 

With this is to be taken the denominative verb j'A.> ii, 273 ; 
iii, 31 ; xix, 27. 

This group of words has nothing to do with the forms of ji.1 to 

warn, so commonly used in the Qur’an, and which are genuine Arabic. 

In the sense of vow it is a borrowing from the Judseo-Christian 
circle’; cf. Heb. TJl; Phon. m3; Syr. all from a root n: 
which is a parallel form to *1T3, to dedicate, consecrate (cf. Alrk. 

iMmm, curse), and Sab. )Hh (Hommel, Svdarah. Ohrest, 128).« It 
must have been an early borrowing, 

^ Lidzbaraki, Ha/ndhuch, 322 ; Harris, Glossary, 123. 

! the Elephantine papyri (Cowley, Aramaic Pa^tyri, p. 299). 

... yogiiGsInscriptiofis, No. xi, 1. 4, and in the Eiscalinscription, ZDMG, 

T inscription in Lidzbarski, Handbuch, 445. 

D. H. Mtiller, EpigrapMsche PenJemdhr aus Abessinien, 1894, .p, 52. 

® W. M. Muller, Asien und Europa, 1893, p. 12|, See Erman-Grapow,' v, 396. 

® Levy, Worterbuch, iii, 374, suggests a derivation from lo be hard, but 
this is hardly likely. 

’ Ahrens, OhristUches, 34. 

* See also Rossini, Gloasarmm, 184. 
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{Nuskha). 
vii, 153. 

A copy, or exemplar. 

The word occurs only in a late Sura in reference to the Tables 

of Stone given to Moses, but the verb formed from it — is 

used in an earlier passage, xlv, 28, though^again the reference is to a 
heavenly book. / 

The Muslim authorities take the wojd as a form with the 

meaning of ^ from in the sense to copy^ and some (cf. LA, 

iv, 28) would make copy the primitive meaning of the root. A com- 
parison with the cognate languages, however, shows that copy is a 
secondary meaning of the root, cf. Akk. nushu — extract, and Syr. 
*w,CQJi to copy, beside Aide, oiasdhu, Heb. HO] ; O.Aram. n03 and 
the Targumic 1103, where the original sense is clearly to remove,, 
tear aioay {evellere), which original meaning is found in the Qur’an 
in ii, 100 ; xxii, 61, where the word is used, as Hirschfeld, Bciirdge, 36, 
points out, precisely as n03 is in Deut. xxviii, 63 ; Ezr. vi, 11. 

Hoffmann, ZDMG, xxxii, 760, suggested that the Arabic word was 
from Aram. Knoi3, but this is used only in late Rabbinic writings 
and gained the technical sense of “ variant reading ”, e.g. HHOl] 
Again in Syr. the only form is which is also late 

(P/Sm, 2100), and as Lagarde, OA, 196, points out,^ comes from the 
Iranian, where Rhlv. )i:», nasi ^ ; Av. nasla means a book 

of the Avesta. The Iranian word, however, as Spiegel showed in his 
Studien iiber das Zendavesta,^ cannot be explained from Indo-European 
material, and hke the Arm. is in all probability an ancient 
borrowing from some Semitic source in Mesopotamia. 

It is, of course, possible that it came to Arabic also from 
Mesopotamia, but we find nn03 in a Nabataean inscription from 

1 Also Vollers, ZDMO, 1, 649. „ • loi 

2 PPG*Z, 165, 166 ; .. Glossary, 24^ ; Haug, Parsts, 181. 

8 ZPMG, ix, 191, ■ s 

* Hubschmann, Gramm, i, 204, however, compares 7/^^with the Syr, [mjJ, 

though deriving both from an Iranian original. See Lagarde, OA, 66, and Zimmem, 
AJekad. Fremdw, 13, who relates it to the Akk. ni^u. Arm, %niM[utuj, however, 
is a late borrowing from Arabic ; see ZPMG, xlvi, 264. 
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N. Arabia of A.u. 31/ where it has precisely this meaning of copy wHch 
we find for the Aide, nushu, and it was doubtless from this technical 
use of the word in N. Arabia that the word came into use in Arabic 
(ZimmerHj Ahhad. Frondw, 29). 


(iVff.sY7rf7). 


ii, 59, 105, 107, lU, 129, 134 ; iii, GO ; v, 17, 21, 56, 73, 85 ; ix, 30 ; 
xxii, 17. 

Christians. 

This name occurs only in Madinan passages, and except for iii, 60, 
only in the plu. form. 

It is taken by the IMuslim authorities as a genuine Arabic formation 
from derived either from the name of the village -f^Hch 


was the native village of Jesus, or 


from j\^i I helpers, 


tlie name of the 


Disciples (cf. Sura, iii, 45).® 

Sura, V, 85, would seem conclusive evidence that the word was in 
use in j)re-Tslaraic times, and indeed the word occurs not uncommonly 
in the early poetry. The question of the origin of the name, however, 
is exceedingly diificult to solve. 

The Talmudic name for Christians was a name derived 

probably from the town of Nazareth, though some would derive it 
from the name of the sect of Nacra/oatoi.^ It is possible that the 
Arabs learned this word from the Jews, though as the Jews used it 
more or less as a term of contempt this is hardly likely. Also wo find 
the Mandaeans calling themselves which may be from 

the ^a(wpaioL of the N.T., though, as it is difficult to imagine the 
Mandaeans wanting to be known as Christians,® it may be that this 


Lklzbaraki. Ilandbuch, 453 j Euting, Nab. Insohr., No. 12 : 
(,ook, Glosmry, 82, and cf. Horovitz, JFN, 224. , 

J TIk On I^aghib, Muframt, 514; ath-Xhadabl, Qims, 272 

ii. 533. ^ Hirschfeld, Beilrdge, 17, and Sprenger, 'leben, 

* Krauss in JE, ix, 194. 

“ Lulzbarski, Mandaische Liturgien, xvi fP. ; Brandt, EJtE, viii, 384 

la.o. I,. 181, ™gge.,l,8 th=.t the Mand. N’NIISX, i,,topiy Arable ^ -U, 
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also represents tlie ^^acrapdiOL of Epiphanius and Jerome/ who were 
a Jndceo-Christian sect related to the Elkesites, and the name may have 
come to the Arabs from this source/ 

The most probable origin, however, is the Syr, which 

represents the ISla^Cdpdtoi of Acts xxiv, 5, and was a coininonly 
used designation of Cliristians who lived under Persian suzerainty/ 
As it was from this area that the old Arm. was borrowed/ 

the case is very strong for the Ar. j having come from the 
same source. 


{Naumriq). 

Ixxxviii, 16. 

Cushions. 

Only in an early Sura in a description of the delights of Paradise. 

al-Kindi, liisala, 85, noted it as a loan-word from Persian/ though 
it is not given as such by al-Jawaliql or as-Suyutl. It occurs not in- 
frequently in the early poetry for the cushion on a camel s back, and 
must have been an early borrowing. 

Lagardo, Symmictay i, 60/ pointed out that it is from the Pranian 
namr meaning soft. In the old Iranian \ve find namrdf which gives 
Av. namra (Bartholomae, AIW, 1042, cf. Skt. 

and Phlv. narm (West, Glossary, 240 ; Salemann, Mamchaeische 
Studien, i, 101), and from some Middle Persian form Tiamr /■ the 

suffix ^ ah, it passed both into Aram. and Ar. 

for which a pin. 3 jLs ^vas then formed. 


1 Epiphanius, Panarinn, xxix, and Jerome, Commeni. on 

ZJ^MG, .ik 245. £, 312. 

s See also Sprenger, Leben, ii,^504, n. 

• Followed by Fiaenkd, ’'“f/ to-day (Horn, Or«7uJm., No. 1028). 
’ This form occurs in nemr in the z.aza aiaiect i-u v 
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(mil). 

Occurs some fifty-tliree times, e.g. iii, 30 ; iv, 161 ; xi, 34. 

Noah. 

Some of the Muslim authorities would derive the name from 

to 'wail,^ though as al-Jawaliql, Mu'arrah, 144, shows, it was com- 
monly recognized as of non- Arabic origin.^ 

The story of Noah was well known in pre-Islamic days, and was 
often referred to by the poets, though as a personal name it apparently 
was not used among the Arabs before Islam.^ 

The form of the Ar. ^ y is in favour of its having come from the 
Syr. -mQJ rather than directly frohi the Heb. 

j j) (Nun). 

^ xxi, 87. 

Tish. 

Only in the title j jJl given to Jonah, so that it is the equivalent 

■of in Ixviii, 48, whence came the theory 

Cjj^\ (Eaghib, Mu/radat, 531 ; LA, xvii, 320). 

It is a N. iSemitic word, cf. Akk. nunu ; Aram. ; Syr. Ijqj, 
and Phon. and late Heb. Guidi, Della Sede, 691, recognized that it 
was a loan-word in Arabic, and there can be little doubt that it was 
from the Syriac that it entered Arabic, though as the word is used in 
the early poetry it must have been an early borrowing. « 

J jL/b (Hdrut wa Mdrut). 

ii, 96. 

Harut and Marut are the two fallen angels at Babylon who teach 
men Magic. 

^ Vide Goldziher, ZDMO, xxiv, 209. ^ 

® Vide also Jawharl, s.v. ^ 

® Horovitz, KU, 146. 

* Margoliouth, EliE, x, 540; Mingana, Syriac Influence, 82. 

® It possibly occurs as a proper name in the Safaite inscriptions ; cf. Rvokmans, 

A oms propres, i, 138. 
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The philologers recognized the names as non- Arabic, as is clear 
from al-Jawaliqi, Mii‘arrab, 140.^ 

Lagarde, GA, 16 and 169, identified them with the Haurvatat 
and Amoretat of the Avesta,^ who were known in later Persia as 
Khnrdad and Mnrdad,® arid from being natnre spirits became names 
of archangels and were revered by the ancient Armenians as gods. 

This identification has been generally accepted,^ though Nestle, 
ZDMGy Iv, 692, wants to compare them with KhillTt and Miilit,® and 
Halevy, JA, ix^ ser., vol. xix, 148 ff., claims thatMarut is the’^A/j/^etpos* 
of Enoch vi, 7, which he thinks in the ’original text may have read, 
miDnn. This, however, is unlikely in itself and is practically 
put out of the question by the fact that the better reading in that 
passage of Enoch is ^apfxapo^. It is curious, however, that in the 
Slavonic Enoch (xxxiii, 11, b), we find appearing the two angel names 
Orioch and Marioch.*^ 

Margoliouth, ERE, viii, 252, thought that the form of the names 
pointed to an Aramaic origin and would look on them as Aramaic 
personifications of mischief and rebellion, and Wensinck, ET, ii, 273, 
notes that Uo-^ is a common Syriac word for power or dominion, 
so it may he that there has been Aramaic infiuence on the transmission 
of the names to Muhammad. 


(Earun), 

Occurs some twenty times, e.g. ii, 249 ; iv, 161 ; xxxvii, 114. 
Aaron. 


1 Vide Sachau’s notea, p. 63, and al-Khafaji, 183. 

® It had been earlier recognized. ; cf. Boetticher, Horae orurnoicae, Berlin, 1847, 
p. 9, and Littmann says that Andreas independently of Lagarde had csome to the same 
conclusion. On the spirits see Darmestoter, Haurmtad et Ameretad, 187S. 

3 On this form of the name sec Marquart, Untersuchurtgen zur QesoUcUe von Eran, 

Littmann in Andreas FesUcKrift, 84; TisdaU, Sources, 99; Rudolph, AbUn- 
gigkeU, 67, 75; Fr, Mtiller, in WZKM, viii, .278. Marquart, Unierswhungen zur 

OeacMcMe von Eran, Philol. Suppl. x, i, 1906, p. m, n. 6, suggests Phiv. 


^larot, and amurt, which he would derive from O.Pers, haruvaiAh and amrtoiah. 

See Herzfeld, PaikuU, Glossary^ 144. unwr 

® Burton, Eights, x, 130, claimed those as Zc^astrian, but Borgmann, MUnJ, 

xlvi, 531, compared them with the Talmudic pb'^n. Horoyitz, A U, 148, 

riehtlv insists that they could have had no influence on the Qxir amc forms. 

0 See Littmann, op. cit., 83; Horovitz, KU, 147 ; JPN, 164, 165. 
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It always refers to the O.T. Aaron, though in xix, 29, where 
Muhammad makes his well-known confusion between Miriam the sister 
of Moses and Mary the mother of Jesus, the exegetes endeavour to 
show that some other Aaron is meant. 

The name was commonly recognized as foreign [LA^ xvii, 326 ; 
al-Jawaliqi, Mu‘arrah, 151 ; TA, ix, 367), but its origin is not at once 
apparent. The Hebrew form is which by interchange of 

the first and second letters, would give us as some have 

suggested.^ This interchange^ however, is not necessary to explain it, 
for in the Christian-Palestinian dialect we find that the usual 
has become .0301 by dropping the lightly pronounced initial 
and it was doubtless from this source that the word came into Arabic. 
It seems to have been known and used by the Arabs long before 
Islam.® 

[Emnan). 

xxviii, 5, 7, 38 ; xxix, 38 ; xl, 25, 38. 

Hainan. 

In the Qur’an, instead of being concerned in the story of Esther, 
he figures as a dignitary at the court of Pharaoh in Eg 5 ^t during 
the time of Moses. 

Many of the early authorities recognized it as a foreign name (al- 
Jawaliql, Jfw‘arm6, 163 ; al-Khafaji, 207). There was an attem^it by 

some of the exegetes to make out that this was a different 

person from the Hainan of the Esther story, whom they call 

as Geiger, 156, notes. There is no doubt, however, that by jUU is 

meant the of Esth. iii, ^ and wo may find the source of the con- 
fusion in xxix, 38 ; xl, 25, where he is associated with Korah, for in 
Rabbinic legends Hainan and Korah were bracketed together. 

The probabilities are that the word came to the Arabs from Jewish 
sources. 

^ Syez, Eigennamen, 43 ; but see Horovitz, JPiV, 161. 

2 Schulthess, Lex, 3, and cf. the Faleslinian Syriae Lectionary, p. 51. 

3 Horovitz. KU, 149 ; JPN, 162. 

Sycz, Eigennamen, 41 ; Horovitz, KU, 149 ; Eisenberg, El, ii, 245. 
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rJ- 

{Hdwiya). 

ci, 6. 


The verse is early Meccan, and Hdwiya is apparently one of the 
names of Hell. 

The passage reads : “ and as for him whose balances are light— 
Hdwiya is his mother. And who shall teach you what that is ? It is a 
raging fire.^^ ^ 

The common explanation is that i jIa is juSl but this 

obviously depends on the at the end of the verse, and makes 

the difficult,^ so some Commentators said that in this passage 

means s7mll and that is the participle oi jA to fall, the verse 


meaning that he was to be cast into the abyss (Zam. and ar-Ibm in 
loc.).^ Others, however, insisted that ^1 must have its naturaUense ot 

mother, and jIa must mean childless, as in the old poetrj’’ *01 

means his mother is bereft of him ’’ (Tab. and LA, xx, 250). 

Sprenger, Lehen, ii, 503, claims that this latter was the only natural 
explanation of the word, and Fischer in the Noldehe F estschrift, i, 33 ff., 
makes an elaborate defence of it.^ If this is correct, then tl^p two 
later clauses are meaningless, and Fischer takes them as a later inter- 
polation by someone who had no clue to the meaning.* This is a tempt- 
ing solution, but a little difficult, as the concluding clauses are quite 
characteristic, and as Torrey points out {Browne i estschrift, 467), 


the curious lengthened form of the pron. in which is paralleled by 
such forms as O and in Ixix, is unlikely to have been the 

work of a later interpolator. 


1 The usual way out is to make 4l moan Shaikh Zade’s «upt>r.cota- 

mentary to Baid. in loc. 

^ BDB, 217, equate i jU meaning fil of hell with Hp a chamn { of, ,-yr. |Z,Oai 

" ffis have been aoeepted by Goldziher, IWe» 33, and Caeennva. 

Mohatnined et la J'w c?n Monde, 153, 

* Ho thinks tliat the ijU. Jb was borrowed from ixxxvni, L 
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Torrey’s own suggestion is that it is tlieHeb. Hin disaster, occurring 
in Is. xlvii, 11, and Ez. vii, 26. Torrey thinlcs that this word would 
have been very frequently on the lips of the Jews whom Muhammad 
met, “ every educated Jew had it at his tongue’s end. The whole 
splendid passage in Isaiah may well have been recited to Muhammad 
many times, with appropriate paraphrase or comment in his own tongue, 
for his edification. The few hell-fire passages in the Hebrew Scriptures 
must have been of especiai interest to him, and it would be strange if 
some teacher had not been found to gratify him in tliis respect 
p. 471. 

There are objections, however, to this theory. Neither of the O.T. 
passages mentioned above, though they do prophesy destruction, can 
strictly be called “ hell-fire passages, and the word neither in the 
Bible nor in the Rabbinic writings seems to have any connection with 
“ hell-fire ”, as the Qur’an certainly tlnnlrs it has, if we are to admit 
the authenticity of the whole passage. Moreover this Sura is very early, 
much earher than the time when he had much contact with the ‘Jews, 
even if we could admit that the word was as constantly on Jewish lips 
as Torrey supposes. It would seem rather to have been one of those 
strange words picked up by Muhammad in his contact with foreigners 
in Mecca in his early years, and thus more likely of Christian than of 
Jewish origin. One might venture a suggestion that it is connected 
with the Eth. which in the form means the fiery red 

glow of the evening slcy (cf. Matt, xvi, 2), and as WilD- moans j/tre or 

burning coal. This at least gives us the connection with jl>, 

and the change of guttural is not difficult in Ethiopic where such 
changes are common. 

{Wathn). 

xxii, 31 ; xxix, 16, 24. 

An idol. ^ ? 

Used only in the plu.^ J I , and only in fairly late passages. 

The word *1?® occurs in the S. Arabian inscriptions,^ and as this 
corresponds with the Eth. (pin. ® meaning idol, 

^ Mainz in Der Islam, xxiii, 300, suggests OLiOQI. 

^ J A, viie acr., vol. xix, p, 374 ; Roaiini, Glossarium, 142. 

3 Gheikho, Nasrdniya, 206, wrongly gives this as (Dfh'Tr. 
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we may agree witli Fraenlcel, Fremdw, 273, that the word came from 
S. Arabia. Margoliouth, BFE, vi, 249, however, thinks that it is 
perhaps connected with the Heb. old, which may have been used 
as a term of abiise. 

p ✓ 

(Warda). 

Iv, 37. 

Kose. 

The passage is eschatological and means rose-red, referring 

to the colour of the sky, a meaning derived, of course, from the original 
sense of rose. 

It was very commonly recognized that it was a loan-word,^ though 
it is curious that the philologers make no suggestion as to its origin, 
for it is obviously a borrowing from Persia. The primitive Indo- 
European root ^urdho means a spiny tree, from which comes the Gk. 

po8oi> — fpoSou, and the Av. varoSa (Bartholomae,'* 

AIW, 1369), whence Arm. rose,^ and Phlv. mrta 

{PPGl, 228).® Prom the Iranian it was borrowed into Semitic,^ where 
we find Aram. Syr. and from the Aram,, as Praenkel, 

Vocab, 11, noted, it passed into Arabic. As a proper name Ovapda> 
Ompdrjs' is found in the N. Arabian inscriptions.® 

(Wazir), 

XX, 30 ; XXV, 37. 

A minister, counsellor. 

Both passages refer to Aaron being given to Moses as his Wazlr, 
where the reference is obviously to Ex. iv, 16. 

1 as-SuyutI, Hq, 326 ; MuzMr, i, 137 ; al.Jawaliqi, Mu'arrab, 151 ; TA, it 631. 

2 Hiibschmann, Arm. Gramm, i, 244. So Sogd. wrd (Henning, Manichdisches 

Beichthuch, 1937, p. 137) and Parthian wV (Henning, JS/SfO/S, ix, 88). ^ ^ 

2 Though some suspect the Phlv. form of being a-iceborrowing from Semitic, mm 
Horn, Gmndriss, 207 ; Frahang, Glossary, 77. Mod. Pers. borrowed back from 
’Arabic in Islamic times. 

^ Of. Telegdi in J.4, ccxxvi G935), p. 241. , - rr- 

5 Of. also the Hand. Noldeke, Mand. Gramm., 56, and cf. Zimmern, 

Akkad. Fremdw., 55, for an even earlier borrowing. 

des vord , . ^ 
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Tlie usual explanation of the word is that it is a form from 

j J J to hear or carry, and thus means one who carries the burdens of the 

Prince (ef. Kaghib, Mufraddt, 642). Lagarde, tlbersicht, 177, n,, 
however, pointed out that it is an Iranian word, and in his Arm. 
Stud, § 2155, he derives it from the Phlv, mcir, which originally 

meant a decree, 7nandate, command, but which later, as in the Dinhard, 
came to m^m. judge or magistrate.'^ This word, of course, is good Iranian, 
being from the Av. vtdira meaning deciding,^ which was 

borrowed into Arm. as and is related to the form behind the 

Mod. Pers. or judge ox prefect,^ and which is 

generally regarded as a loan-word from Arabic but which Bartholomae, 
AlW, 1438, rightly takes as a genuine derivative from the older 
Iranian word. 

.. The borrowing was doubtless direct from the Middle Persian, for the 
Syr. Vr^io seems to be late and a borrowing from Arabic {PSm, 1061). 


j (Ydjuj wa Mdjuj). 

xviii, 93 ; xxi, 96. 

Gog and Magog. 


Both passages are reflections of Syriac legends concerning Alexander 
the Great. 

It was recognized very commonly that the names were non- Arabic 
(cf. al-Jawaliql, Midarrab, 140, 156 ; al-KhafajI, 215 ; LA, iii, 28), and 
there was some doubt as to whether they should be read with Plamza 
or without. 


The names were apparently well known in pre-Islamic Arabia, 
and we And references to them in the early poetry, where the statements 
about them would indicate that knowledge of them came to Arabia 


’ West, Glossary, 237. It was a fairly common word, and enters into a number 
of compounds ; cf. Nybcrg, Glossar, 242. r- 

! 1438 ; Reiohelt, An'eslisolifis Memenlarbuch, 490. 

p jgy b 248 ; Spiegel, Huzvaresh Grammatik, Wien, 1856, 

M'uIIers, Zca?, ii, 1411. ^ 

s Vnllors, Lex, ii, 1000 j Horn, Grundriss, 242; Hubschmann, Pers. Stvdien, 94. 
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from Christian eschatological writings.^ The names, of coiuse, were 
originally Heh. 513 and 515D, which in Syr. are ^Q^and 

the Syriac Alexander legend generally spelled which is 

a variant reading of the word in the Qur’an (Noldeke, Qomns, 270). 
The Mandaean demons Hag and Mag, which Horovite, JPN,IQ3, quotes, 
are more likely to he derived from the Qur’an than the Qur’anic 
names from them.® 


Cj (Y dgui), 

Iv, 58. 

Kuhy. 

It was very generally recognized as a loan-word from Persian.* 
Some Western scholars such as Prey tag ® have accepted this at face 

value, but the matter is not so simple, for the Modern Pers. is- 

from the Arabic (Vullers, Lex, ii, 1607), and the alternative form 

like the Arm. is from the Syr. I jJQCU.® 

The ultimate source of the word is the Gk. vaKipOo^, used as a 
flower name as early as the Iliad, and which passed into the Semitic 
languages, cf. Aram. ]1£D5'’p'’ s ; Syr. lAjam, and into Arm. as 
It was from Syr. IAjocli that the word passed into 
Eth. as and with dropping of the weak 5 into Arabic.^^ 

It occurs in the old poetry (cf. Coyer, Zwei Gedichie, i, 119), and thus 
'must have been an early borrowing. 

1 Noldeke, Alexanderroman, pasaim ; Mingana, Syrian Infiuence, 95; Geiger, 74, 
however, would derive the names from Rabbinic legend. See Horovitz, 

2 Cf. Budge’s edition of the metrical discourse of Jacob of Serug ''L «• 

2 See on them Lidzbarski, Oinza, p. 154; Brandt. Manddiachejehnfien p. 1^. 

4 al-Jawaliq.!, m‘arm6, 156 ; ath-Tha‘alibI„if’i2/^, 317 ; an-Suyuti, Hq, 325; 

Jiliitaio, 47, 48 ; al-Kliafajl, 216 ; (TA, i, 598. ^ 

« Noldeke in Bessenberger’a Bdtrage, iv, 63 ; Brockolmann, 

^ ’ II, xiv. 348. Boissaoq, 996, points out that the word is pre-Hellenic. 

8 For other forms see ICrauss»,GriecAi5rii.e Lehnworter, ii, 212. 

* Hhbschmann, Arm. Grcimm. i, 366. 

18 Noldeke, Neue Beitrage, 40. a ' t on . x^ollprs 

'iFraenkel. Vemb, 6; Frmmlw,' 61 ; ’ 

ZDMG, li, 306. Note also Parthian ifkwnd (Henning, BSOS, ix, 89). 
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(Yahya). 

iii, 34- ; vi, 85 ; xix, 7, 13 ; xxi, 90. 


John the Baptist. 

Usually the Muslim authorities derive the name from the Arabic 
v(t1) of similar form, and say that John was so called because of his 
quickening virtue, either in quickening the barrenness of his mother, or 
in quickening the faith o^his people.^ Some felt that tliey were com- 


mitted to an Arabic origin of the name by Sura xix, 8 — 4.) ^5 

^ ^ " . . 

which, however, as Marracci pointed out,^ is merely 


a misunderstanding of Lk. i, 61, and there were some (e.g. Baid. on iii, 
34, and xix, 8) ® who knew and aclmitted that it was a foreign name. 

tVe may he sure that the name came into Arabic from some 
Christian or Christianized source. 

Bprenger, Lchcyi, ii, 336, thought that perhaps it might have come 
" from the Sahians, for in the Mandaean books we find the name in the 
form (Lidzbarski, JoJiannesbiwlt, ii, 73), but the probability 

is that this form is due to Islamic influence.^ ^ ^ ^ 

A more subtle theory is tliat it is a misreading for which. 


would be derived from the Syr. The primitive script had no 


vowed points, and ^5^ might have been read as easily as ® 


This solution has much in its favour, and might be accepted were 
it not for the fact that we have epigraphical evidence from IST. Arabia 
that in pre-Islamic times Christians in that area were using a form 
probably derived from the Syriac.^ Janssen and Savignac found this 


^ Tab. on iii, 34, and ath-Tha‘labI, Qims, 262. 

2 kefuiat tones, 436. So Sayous, 27, n . ; Palmer, Qoran, ix, 27, ix. ; Pautz, OJfen- 
Ixirung, 254. 

’ So al-Khafaji, 215; aI»‘Ukbari, Zxxilii’, i, 88. Zara, halts between two opinions. 

^ Nuideke, ZA , xxx, 159. ^ 

* Nuhk^ke noted that pFir, from which was formed, can occur in a 

hypoeixoristie form ’’XHT’, &Cd as a matter of fact "'Xm'' or ’’nT’ does occur in late 
Jewish names, and Praenkel, WZKM, iv, 337, and Orimme, Mohammed, ii, 96, n. 8, 
have thought that could ho derived from this. ]3arth, Dcr Islam, vi, 126, n., aCxd 
!Mingana, HyrioA Injluence, 84, have rightly insisted, however, that the name is of 
Christum not Jewish origin. 

* Barth, op. ext. ; Caa£mxxva,Jj4, 1924, p. 357; Margoliouth, x, 547 ; Choikho, 
Xasrtlniya, 189 ; Tori'cy, Foundation, pp. 60, Si. 

But see Lidzbarski, Johanneshucli, ii, 73, and Rhodokanakis, WZKM, xvii, 283. 
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form in a graffito at Al-^Ala,^ and it is possibly found again 

in another inscription from the same area.^ It would thus seem that 
Muhammad was using a fonn of the name aheady naturalized among 
the northern Arabs, though there appears to be no trace of the name 
in the early literature. 

(Ya‘quh). ^ 

ii, 126-134 ; hi, 78 ; iv, IGl ; vi, 84 ; xi, 74 ; xii, 6, 38, 68 ; xix, 6, 
50 ; xxi, 72 ; xxix, 26 ; xxxviii, 45. 

Jacob. 

He is never mentioned save in connection with some other member 
of the Patriarchal group. 

There were some who considered it as Arabic derived from 

but in general it was recognized as a foreign word, cf. ahJawriliqi, 155 ; 
Zam. on xix, 57 ; Paid, on ii, 29 ; as-Suyuti, Muzhir, i, 138, 140 
al-Khaf aji, 215. Apparently it -was known among the Arabs in pre-Islamic 
days.® 

It may have come from the Heb. Dpi?*’, though the fact that 
Muhammad has got his relationship somewhat mixed ^ might argue 
that he got the name from Christian sources, probably from the Syr. 

which was the source of the name in the Manichaean frag- 
ments (Salemann, Manicliaeisclie Siudicn^ i, 86). 


il) {Yaglmtli). 
Ixxi, 23. 


Yaghuth. 

It is said to have been an idol in the form of a lion, worshipped 
among the people of Jurash and the Banu Madhhij.® It would thus 


1 Miseion. arcMaUgiqiK. ii, 228. For the form I’n’ see Bating, Sin. Imckr., 

^‘’■>^UdLba]^’i,\w™, iii, 296, and cf. Ho'rovitt. KV, 101. for an inscription 

from Harran. It is ' oceVs in the Elcphant.no papyr. 

Pnwlnv yframa ' ut tlie reading IS not Bure. 

^^' 3 ^CIieikho%a?m 7 itya, 234; Horovitz, KU, 153. Ilorovitz plays with the idea 
that it may have been a genninc^ld Arab name. Cf. JPN, 152. 
xi, 74, on which see Hurgronje, VerspreMe aeschrtfien, i, -4. 

0 Ibn^abMbi? p. 10; Wellbansen, Resle-, 19 If.; llyckraunB. 

Noms propres, i, 16. 
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appear to be of S. Arabian origin, and tliis is conarmed by the fact that 
we and in the Thamndio inscriptions/ and *laovdo9 

in Safaitc ^ and Thamudic/ 

The name would seem to mean helper (Yaqut, Mu' jam, iv, 1022), 
and the S. Arabian means to help (cf. Ar. Cj\c> ; Heb. 527117 ; 

Rossini, Glossarium, 215)^ 

{Yaqtin), 

xxxvii, 146. 

A gourd. 

The word occurs in the Jonah story for the gourd tree which. 
Allah caused to grow up over the Prophet. The reference is obviously 

to the Biblical story in Jonah iv, 6-11, and seems to be an 

''attempt to reproduce the of the Hebrew story.^ The word was 

apparently heard during an oral recitation of the story, and then 
reproduced from memory in this garbled form. 

fj 

{Yaqm). 

iy, 156 ; xv, 99 ; xxvii, 22 ; Ivi, 95 ; bdx, 51 ; Ixxiv, 48 ; cii, 5, 7. 
Certain. ^ ^ ^ 

The simple verb ^21^ does not occur in the Qur’an, but we find I 

ii, 3 ; V, 55, etc. ; xxvii, 14 ; Ixxiv, 31, and the participles 

^5 jA and besides 

At first sight it seems clearly to be a borrowing, for there is no 

Semitic 'jp'’, and yet we find both and the verbal forms there- 
from used in the oldest poetry, so it must have come into the language 

1 D. H. Miiller, Mpigraphische Denhnaler aus Arabien, p. 19 ; Littmann, Entziffer- 

wng, 27, 32. It is possible that wo have a parallel to the name in the EdomitiGh 
proper name in Gen. xxxvi, 18. 

2 Dussaud et Maeler, Voyage archeot au Safa, p. 77 ; Wuthnow, Die semUischen 
Mendchennamen, p. 56- 

® Ilyckmans, Noms propres, i, 174; 'Ke8S,“^nlziJferung, Nos, 46, 67. 

* So Torrey, Fourulation, 52. 
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at an early date. The prevalent theory is that it is derived from 
Gk. €LKCov through the Aramaic.^ elKCOv moans image^ likeness^ 
similitude^ and from eiKova were borrowed the Aram. 

Syr. liOQa meaning image, picture. T’rom was formed a verb 

to depict, describe, whence ).iicu.k? and mean character- 
istic. Ifrom some dialectal form of the word must have passed 

into Arabic. , 


(Yamm). * 

vii, 132 ; xx, 39, 81, 97 ; xxviii, 6, 40 ; H, 40, 

Sea, flood, river. 

It is used only in the Moses story, and refers sometimes to the Nile, 
sometimes to the sea. It was early recognized as foreign (Siddiqi, 
Biudien, 13), ^ though the early authorities were uncertain of its oti^n. 
al- Jawaliql, Mu'arrah, 166, says it is Syriac, which was also the opinion, 
of Ibn Qutaiba,^ according to as-Suyutb ^^6. as-Suyhti, how- 
ever, also tells us that Ibn al-Jawzi said it was Hebrew and Shaidala 
that it was Coptic.^ 

It apparently came to Arabic from Syriac as Praenkel, Vocab, 
21, saw,® though it may possibly have come into Arabic from some 
primitive non-Semitic source. The word clearly is not Semitic, for 
Heb. a;; Phon. D**; Aram. and TUs Shamra DT cannot 

be explained from Semitic material, and the word is a loan-word m 
Egyptian jm ; Coptic iojk, or and in Akk. i^mu. As the 
word occurs in the old poetry and was an early borrowing we cannot 
be absolutely sure tbat it was not primitive, having come into Arabic, 
as into the other Semitic languages, from some autochthonous source. 


{Yaliud). 

ii, 107, 114 ; hi, 60 ; v, 21, 56, 69, 85 ; ix, 30. 
The Jews. * 

1 3?raenkel, Premdio, 278 ; Vollers, ZPMG, 1, 617 ; 


li, 305, who depend, 


® Cf. as-Suyu^i, MuzMr, i» 130, and LA, xvi, lo4. 

Adab al'Kdlib, 627. ^ 

: “nL! 231. quoting ICadekc. und cf. Guidi. DeM 373. 
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We also find tfie form inii, 105, 129, 134, and the denominative 
verb ii, 59 ; iv, 48, etc. 

The pliiloiogers recognized it as a foreign word, though they 
were uncertain whether to derive it from Hebrew ^ or Persian.^ It is 
curious that anyone should have sought for a Persian origin, and yet 

Addai Slier, 168, accepts the theory, claiming that :> 

with the meaning of^ji-1 is from the Pers. It is true 

thatiu&?/asMie-.^%a6‘i, vi, 7,wefindPhlv. P^ztej^andinAvestic 
the form Yahud, but these, like the daxud of the Christian 

Soghdian texts (cf. Jansen’s Worterverzeichnis ” to P. W. K. Muller’s 
So(/klische Texte, p. 93), are obviously derived from the Aramaic. 
Hirschfcld, New Researches, 27, thinlcs that Muhammad’s use of the 

verb shows that he got the word from Jewish Aramaic sources A 
and not understanding it perfectly, gave it an Arabic etymology by 

connecting it with the root to repent, which is the reason for the 
form beside i . The fatal objection to this theory, however, is 


that we find the form in the old poetry, ^ so that it would have 

been well known in Arabia before Muhammad’s day. Horovitz points 


out that in the Qur’an always means the Jews of Muhammad’s 
day, the Jews of antiquity being referred to as Bann Isriil 

The word HVT occurs in tiie S. Arabian inscriptions (Glaser, 394/6),® 
and Grimnie, ZA, xxvi, 161, suggests that it came to the Hijaz from the 
South, wliich is very possible, though the ultimate origin, of course 
will be the Jewish Uin®. ' 


‘ iil.JawSlIqi, Mu'arrab, 137 j as-Suyu{I, Itij, 326 ; al-Khafaji, 216 
2 iiK-Suyutl, Mutaw, 47. 

’ S»l™ann, Mmichaeuche Stwikn. i. 87, and the Paz. Zuhud in Shikand, OlMsan 
Cf. also Henning, Afanichaka, iii, 66. ^ 

XI Gruntaum,ZMG. 

XI, ZSfi; Horovitz, if U, li54; Geiger, 113. ^ 

P- Ml). sec Margoliouth, Schweich 
'* bee Ryckmans, Nome jpropras, i, 231, 299. 
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{Yusuf). 

Occurs twenty-two times in Sura xii, elsewhere only in vi, 84, and 
xl, 36. 

Joseph. 

The early authorities differed as to whether it was an Araljic 
word derived from or a borrowing from Hebrew (ath-Tha‘lab!, 

QisaSj 75). Zam. on xii, 4, in his usual vigorous style combats the theory 
of an Arabic origin, and al-JawaliqI,ilfw‘arm6,155, also notes it as foreign.^ 
Geiger, 141, and Sycz, Eigenmmen, 26, 27, would take it as a direct 
borrowing from the Hcb. ^OV, but the Syr. ^2il)DCL» or Eth. 
might equally well have been the source. Grimiue, ZA, xxvi, 166, on the 
ground that in H. Arabia we should expect a form Yusif rather than 
Yitsiif, would have the name derived from S. Arabia. If the Muslim 

legends about Dhu Hawas can be trusted, the name j.i would have 

been known in S. Arabia, for they tell us that his name w^as 

jYZ fjf . The name, however, appears to have been known also 

in the N., for we find a Yusuf b. ‘Abdallah b. Salam in TJsd al GhM)a, 
V, 132.2 One suspects that the name came from Jewish sources rather 
than Christian. , 


(Yunus). 

iv, 161 ; vi, 86 ; x, 98 ; xxxvii, 139. 

Jonah. . , I ‘ 

He is also referred to as Cj 1 inlxviii, 48, andas j jUi j:> 

in xxi, 87. 

Some early authorities endeavoured to derive it from ^ 1 , but 
Zam. on xii, 4, vigorously combats the view that the variant readings 

^ *5- 

y^ and ji given by Jawhari, s. v. I , provide any ground for 

such a derivation, and al-Jawallql, Mtfarrafe, 155 ; al-Khafaji,215,give 
it as foreign. 

1 So al.KhafajI, 21'3, and see Sprenger, Leben, ii, 336. 

2 Horovitz, KU, ISt. 
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Tlie form of tlie word is conclusive evidence tliat it came to 
Mu^iamniad from Cliristian sources,^ The Heb. HJI'’ becomes 
in the LXX and N.T,, and Sprenger would derive tbe Arabic form 
directly from tlie Greek.® This is hardly likely, however, from what we 
know of the passage of Biblical names into Arabic, and as a matter of 

fact we find the tinal both in the Eth. P'Vft and in the Christian- 

Palestinian *£ 0401,3 whicli occurs regularly for the Edessene ]jqji or 
Grimme, ZA, xxvi, IGG, thinks that in N. Arabia we would expect 
a form Yiinas and that Yunm is due to S. Arabian influence, but there 
is a.s little to this as to his similar theory of Yitsif and Yusuf. The fact 
that the Arm, (In^iub is from 850’.,^ though from the classical 
dialect, would lead us to conclude That the Qur’anic form also came from 
S)Tiac. 

The name was possibly known among the pre-Islamic Arabs, though 
the examples collected from the literature are doubtful. ^ 

^ Thi« i» aclniittwl ovfn by Hirsclifeld, Ikiirage, 5G. See also Sycz, Eigmnamen, 
48 ; Horovitz, KU, 155 ^ llingana, Syriac Influence, 83 ; Rudolph, Abhangigkeit, 47. 

® Lehen, ii, 32, and Margoliouth, ERE, x, 640. 

® .S<4mIthesH, Lex, 82 ; Christ. Palast. Fragments (1906), p. 122. 

'* Hubst'hmann, Arm, Oramm., i, 295. 

« I'assages in Cheikho, Xasraniya, 2S4, 275. 276 ; and see Horovitz, KU, 165 ; 


ADDENDA 


p. 32, line 3. — ^Unless the Nabataean 1^1 is intended to represent 
the Aram. XnN; Syr, nil (cf. Heb. ’“IK: HnX : 
Etb. hC‘B). 

p. 94, line 8. — ^Akk. u-dun^ium. Rather atiinu from Sumerian 
uduna : cf. Brookelmann, Leodcon Syriacum, 55 b. 

p. 121, line 7. — ^It is possible that the Heb. DniH, Aram. 

]SdAm are borrowed' words, and an Egyptian origin has 
been suggested {ZDMG, xliv, 686 ; xlvi, 117). 

p. 123, line PSm. 751 gives this as the form in Mam 

daean: the normal Syriac form is {PSm. 696). 

p. 179, line 9.-— The nun must have been pronounced 
originally in this word, as it is from ^113 . See on it 
Eraenkel, Fremdw. 133. 

p. 186, n. 1. — Both the noun and the verb are found in this technical 
sense in the old poetry : cf. al-A*sha, Diwan (ed. Geyer), 
Ixvi, 9. 
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